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ON  THE  CONDESCENSION   AND  GOODNESS 

OF  GOD  TO  MAN. 


PSALM  viii.  4. 

What  is  maiiy  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him;  and 

the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  wiien  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  nature  leads  the  mind  to 
reflect  upon  their  great  Author,  and  to  adore  him. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  With  pain 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  have  been 
philosophers  who  have  measured  the  immense 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  surveyed  the 
swiftness  and  order  of  their  motion ;  who  have 
examined  the  exquisitely  curious  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  observed  how  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  we  are  made  ;  and  yet  have  not  been 
led  by  their  admirable  discoveries  to  worship  anc} 
VOL.  ir.  B 
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obey  the  great  Creator.  It  was  not  thus  with  the 
Psahiiist.  You  may  figure  to  yourself  the  King 
of  Israel,  at  the  time  he  composed  this  Psalm, 
sitting  by  night  in  his  garden,  to  contemplate 
the  starry  heaven,  and  watch  the  planets  rolling 
through  the  serene  atmosphere  of  an  eastern  sky. 
In  him  every  faculty  of  the  soul  was  sanctified, 
and  every  object  ministered  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  breaks  out,  therefore,  in  the  language  of 
religious  adoration : — "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how- 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth! — who  hast 
set  thy  glory  in  the  heavens!" — And  then,  con- 
sidering the  majesty  of  God,  *'  the  heavens,  the 
work  of  his  fingers;  and  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  he  had  ordained ; "  he  cannot  conceal  his 
astonishment,  that  such  a  great  and  glorious  God 
should  notice  a  creature  so  insignificant  as  man, 
and  visit  him  with  his  presence  and  blessing. 
"  Lord,"  he  adds,  "  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him ;  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him?" 

If  we  fall  into  the  same  train  of  meditation  as 
the  Psalmist,  we  may  fix  our  thoughts-  upon  the 
following  points. 

I.  The  meanness  of  man,  and  his  un worthiness 
of  the  regard  and  aflfection  of  the  Most  High 
God. 

II.  The  greatness  and  majesty  of  God,  and  yet 
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the  condescension  and  goodness  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  shew,  in  being  "  mindful  of  man,  and 
in  visiting  him." 

I.  The  "  meanness  of  man,  and  his  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  Most  High 
God." — Whenever  man  singles  out  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  with  peculiar  regard,  it  is  on 
account  of  some  anjiable  or  useful  quality  he 
supposes  him  to  possess ;  his  powers  to  entertain 
and  communicate  pleasure,  his  benevolence  of 
disposition,  his  strict  integrity,  or  his  ability  to 
grant  protection  and  to  confer  benefits.  These 
form  the  ordinary  basis  upon  which  esteem  is 
built ;  and  without  some  such  basis,  affection 
degenerates  into  a  mere  brutal  instinct  unworthy 
of  a  rational  being.  There  must  also  be  suitable- 
ness and  correspondence  between  the  persons 
allied  in  friendship.  The  great  and  noble  unite 
themselves  to  persons  in  an  elevated  station. 
The  learned  and  wise  consort  with  persons  of 
taste  and  knowledge.  The  pious  and  excellent 
seek  for  companions  amidst  such  as  fear  the  Lord. 
In  vain,  however,  shall  we  look  to  these  several 
sources  of  esteem,  to  account  for  that  regard  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  entertain  for  man  :  for 
when  we  survey  man,  and  compare  him  with  the 
Divine  Being,  there  appears  every  thing  which 
B  2 
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would  tend  to  break  the  bonds  of  union.  Such  & 
dissimilarity  of  taste,  as  well  as  difference  of  rank, 
exists  in  this  case ;  such  a  want  of  those  dispositions 
which  alone  can  appear  amiable  and  excellent,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  holy  God,  is  discoverable  in  man; 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  almost  morally  impos- 
sible the  glorious  Jehovah  should  ever  "  be  mindful 
of  him,  and  visit  him." 

I  do  not  here  set  before  you  the  intellectual 
meanness  of  man,  or  the  scanty  and  limited 
nature  of  his  powers  and  faculties ;  though  indeed 
these,  when  compared  with  the  excellent  glory  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  would  seem  to  form  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  union.  For  "  what  is  man?" 
He  is  "  like  a  thing  of  nought."  Take  the  noblest 
part  of  him,  his  mind. — Far  be  it  from  us  to 
undervalue  any  of  the  works  of  God,  and  much 
less  the  chief  of  those  works.  But  when  our  end 
is  to  exalt  God,  then  surely  we  may  say,  as  the 
Psalmist  did,  "  yet  let  God  be  true  and  every 
man"  be  found  "  a  liar,"  or  vanity,  before  him. — 
"  What,  then,  is  man,"  with  all  his  boasted  powers? 
How  scanty  the  limits  of  his  comprehension ! 
Instead  of  seeing,  as  a  more  perfect  creature  may 
see,  all  truth  by  intuition,  what  pains  must  he 
take,  and  what  helps  must  he  use;  to  what 
patient  study  and  laborious  investigation  must  he 
submit,  in  order  to  discover  even  a  small  part  of 
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that  truth  which  is  within  his  comprehension  ! 
I  say,  within  his  comprehension  ;  for  it  is  probably 
but  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  whole  compass 
of  knowledge  which  he  is  capable  of  discerning. 
Many  of  the  sublime  truths  which  relate  to  the 
existence  of  God,  and  to  eternal  things,  it  is 
impossible  for  him,  however  ardent  his  pursuit, 
to  comprehend.  And  how  dim  is  the  light,  even 
of  that  knowledge  he  does  possess  ;  how  mixed 
with  error ;  how  hardly  acquired  ;  how  easily  lost ! 
But  the  natural  defect  and  scantiness  of  his  powers 
is  not  the  point  on  which  I  would  insist.  There 
are  more  serious  obstacles  to  an  union  between  him 
and  a  holy  God.  There  is  a  moral  opposition 
between  them.  Man  is  a  depraved  and  sinful, 
as  well  as  a  weak,  creature.  There  prevails  in 
him  not  merely  a  darkness  with  respect  to  spi- 
ritual things,  but  a  dislike  to  them.  He  shuts 
his  eyes  against  the  light  of  truth :  he  is  prone  to 
ridicule,  to  despise,  to  revile  it :  he  loves  his  own 
grovelling  ideas  :  he  is  a  slave  to  those  corrupt 
passions  which  are  hateful  to  God  :  he  takes 
pleasure  not  merely  in  trifles,  but  in  sin  :  his 
heart  is  the  seat  of  vanity  and  vice ;  his  under- 
standing is  blind  to  the  beauty  of  Divine  things  : 
his  will  is  no  longer  free  to  what  is  good ;  his 
memory  is  tenacious  only  of  what  is  bad:  his 
judgment  is  perverse ;  his  affections  are  unhallowed. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  there  are 
remains  of  dignity  in  man  which  sometimes  break 
forth  and  shew  his  original  :  his  desires  are  some- 
times  great,  and  he  pants  after  immortality  :  his 
spirit  seems  not  unfrequently  to  burst  the  bonds 
of  its  prison,  to  feel  indignant  at  its  captivity 
to  sin,  and  to  aspire  after  a  happier  and  holier 
state.  But,  setting  aside  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  with  whom  those  better  feelings 
originate,  we  may  remark,  that  these  very  endea- 
vours betray  his  weakness  and  corruption.  Were 
there  no  knowledge  of  a  better  state  :  were  no 
desires  felt,  and  no  efforts  made  to  attain  it,  we 
could  not  so  fully  ascertain  the  feebleness  of  man. 
But  when  desires  so  strong  generally  fail,  and 
attempts  so  earnest  prove  abortive,  it  is  evident, 
there  must  be  some  radical  defect  and  inherent 
corruption  in  man,  which  unfits  him  for  what  i§ 
truly  great  and  excellent. 

To  know  what  man  is,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
sider of  what  he  is  capable  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favourable,  but  to  look  at  him  as  he 
generally  is.  Cast  your  eyes,  then,  around  the 
world.  First  contemplate  the  abundant  means  of 
grace,  the  awful  remonstrances,  the  clear  instruc- 
tion, the  powerful  motives  God  has  employed  for 
the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  then  observe  the 
actual  state  of  mankind.     Mark  the  dissensions 
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which  prevail  in  it;  nation  rising  up  against 
nation  ;  the  feuds  of  private  families  or  states  ; 
the  acts  of  cruelty  and  fraud  ;  the  insatiable 
cravings  of  ambition  ;  the  secret  workings  of  lust ! 
Explore  the  hearts  of  men,  and  see  how  they  are 
occupied ;  how  low  and  sordid  their  desires  ; 
how  foolish  and  vain  their  pursuits  ;  how  much 
of  their  time  is  consumed,  either  in  doing  nothing 
or  in  doing  wrong  !  It  is  a  scene  from  which  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  religious  man,  retires 
with  disgust.  "  Lord,  what  is  man  ? "  Yet,  of 
him,  God  is  "  mindful." 

II.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  con- 
template the  nature  of  the  great  and  glorious  God, 
and  judge  how  unlikely  it  is  that  he  should  be 
"  mindful  of  man,  or  visit  him." 

I  am  aware  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  Divine  Nature.  But  though  we  cannot  tell 
■what  He  is,  we  can  say  what  he  is  not :  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  his  perfections,  we  understand 
enough  of  them  to  see  how  unfit  they  appear  for 
any  union  with  man. 

Consider,  then,  a  Being,  who,  full  and  complete 
in  himself,  needs  no  addition,  and  feels  no  want; 
a  Being  who  knows  all  things,  embraces  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  one  com- 
prehensive glance ; — a  Being  Almighty,  who,  by 
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the  simple  exertion  of  his  will,  can  create  or 
destroy.  ''  What  is  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,"  that  such  a  Being  should  "  regard  him  ? " 
He  sitteth  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  "  grasshoppers 
before  him.  The  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  the 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance."  "  All  nations  before  him  are  nothing, 
and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity."  "  Wherein  then  is  man  to  be 
accounted  of  ? " — The  peculiar  attribute  of  God 
is  holiness.  "  Behold  the  very  heavens  are  unclean 
in  his  sight,  and  he  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly." 
How  much  more  abominable,  then,  is  man,  who 
"  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water  ! " — God  is  also 
just.  He  reigns  the  King  of  the  universe,  and 
the  glory  of  his  character  is  the  justice  with  which 
he  sways  the  sceptre.  And  will  not  this  form 
an  eternal  separation  between  God  and  man  ? 
Can  he  who  is  the  avenger  of  sin,  and  the  asserter 
of  the  honour  of  his  law,  dwell  vvith  sinners  ? 
What  is  there  in  man,  which  should  excite  any 
other  sentiment  than  that  of  indignation  and 
aversion  in  such  a  God  ?  Can  there  be  any  har- 
mony ;  is  there  any  correspondence,  any  founda- 
tion for  union  between  beings,  not  only  so  dissimilar 
in  rank,  in  station,  in  character,  in  perfection ;  but 
even  in  disposition  also.''     Is  there  not  a  manifest 
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contrariety  ?  Do  we  see  things  dissimilar  accord 
with  each  other?  Can  angels  accord  with  men? 
Can  light  be  united  to  darkness,  heaven  to  earth, 
God  to  man  ?  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  Thou," 
the  purest,  the  greatest,  most  perfect,  most  glo- 
rious of  beings,  "  shouldest  be  mindful  of  him, 
and  shouldest  visit  him?"  Of  all  the  acts  of 
the  Most  High,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  which 
is  in  itself  more  extraordinary,  and  which  affords 
greater  matter  of  surprise  and  instruction  to 
the  angels  than  his  dealings  with  the  children 
of  men. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  we  consider  God 
only  in  the  light  of  the  most  benevolent  of  beings, 
and  man  in  the  character  of  the  most  wretched, 
we  may  discover  some  reason  why  God  should 
thus  regard  and  visit  his  creatures ;  for  there  is 
an  attraction  between  benevolence  and  misery. 
But  then  mere  benevolence  could  be  supposed  to 
extend  only  to  the  relief  of  absolute  necessity,  or 
deliverance  from  immediate  danger.  No  prin- 
ciples of  common  benevolence  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  gracious  acts  of  God  to  man. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
nature  of  that  benevolence  which  God  exercises 
towards  us. 

1.  The  Psalmist  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
is  "  mindful  of  him.'' — We  are  not  to  understand 
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this  expression  as  if  it  were  merely  opposed  to 
his  forgetting  Iiim.  God  cannot  forget  any  of 
his  creatures.  They  are,  every  one  of  them,  at 
all  times  present  to  his  view.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  it  implies  only  a  relief  sparingly,  and, 
as  it  were,  unwillingly  administered  :  though  even 
such  a  degree  of  relief  would  shew  a  mindfulness 
of  the  distressed.  But  the  word  here  employed 
bears,  as  is  common  in  Scripture,  a  much  larger 
sense  than  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  imply.  It 
intimates,  that  God  not  merely  remembers  man, 
but  keeps  him  constantly  in  view,  ever  watching 
over  him,  and  never  ceasing  to  do  him  good.  A 
father  is  "  mindful  of  his  son"  when  he  bears  him 
in  mind  continually,  when  he  is  never  long  absent 
from  his  remembrance.  Such  is  the  mindfulness 
of  God  to  us.  He  surveys  our  innumerable  wants, 
and  he  supplies  them.  He  considers  our  dangers, 
and  he  defends  us  from  them.  He  is  near  to  us. 
in  every  time  of  difficulty  and  distress.  "  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,"  he  says  to  his 
people,  "  I  will  be  with  thee  :  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee.  When  thou  passest  through  the 
lire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned."  If  we  go  to  the 
"  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  even  there  his  hand 
shall  lead"  and  protect  us.  "  He  will  give  his 
angels  charge  over  us,  lest  at  any  time  we  dash 
our  foot  against  a  stone," 
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Now  what  is  man,  that  the  Lord  should  thus 
be  mindful  of  him  1-that  instead  of  leavmg  him 
to  himself  to  enjoy  happiness,  or  to  perish,  accord- 
incT  as  chance  shall  direct-j^st  as  we  leave  those 
inferior  creatures  in  whose  happiness  our  own  is 
not  concerned-he  should  thus  watch  over  him, 
and  protect  him  against  unforeseen  and  unnumbered 
dancrers?  Yet,  so  minute  is  the  providence  of 
God  that  even  ''  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 

numbered." 

2.  But  the  goodness  of  God  extends  yet  farther. 
It  kads  him  not  only  to  be  "  mindful  of  man," 
but  also  to  VISIT  HiM.-This  expression  supposes 
more  than  mere  care  or  providence.     It  implies 
a  degree  of  union   and  regard  which  may  well 
excite  our  surprise.     "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou   visltest  him?"      A   man    is    said    to   visit 
another,  when  he  comes  to  him  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate friendship  and  love.    As  far  as  this  purpose 
is  concerned,  the  difference  of  rank  and  station  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  person  "  visited"  is  invited  to 
acquaintance  or  friendship. 

In  explaining  the  metaphorical  terms  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  degree  of  caution  should  be  used,  that  we 
do  not  gi've  them  too  literal  an  interpretation. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  shall  not  err 
if  we  venture  to  use  the  term  in  its  most  literal 


sense. 
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Consider,  for  instance,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
— God  had  indeed  before  pitched  his  tabernacle 
with  man ;  but  now  he  commanded  Solomon 
to  build  him  a  house,  and  a  house  worthy  of 
his  greatness.  And  surely,  when  thus  erected, 
by  the  command  of  the  Most  High,  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  Jews,  its  lofty  towers  seemed  to  say 
to  the  whole  world,  "  Behold,  God  dvvelleth  with 
man  !" — "  But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with 
man?"  we  might  justly  exclaim,  and  be  tempted 
to  deny  that  the  Most  High  could  be  said  to 
"  visit  man."  Behold,  then,  a  sensible  proof. 
Behold  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  descending  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  a  cloud  of  visible 
glory,  and  so  filling  the  temple  that  the  priests 
could  not  minister  there  on  account  of  its  bright- 
ness. Behold  also  that  glory  continue  for  suc- 
cessive generations  within  the  veil,  exhibiting,  by 
the  supernatural  brightness  of  that  part  of  the 
temple,  a  perpetual  proof  that  God  did  indeed 
"  visit  man." 

A  still  more  illustrious  testimony,  that  God 
does  indeed  visit  man,  is  to  be  recognised  in  the 
incarnation  of  his  only  begotten  Son. — Behold 
Him  who  was  *'  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person : " 
Him  who  was,  from  eternity,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father;  who  "  was  with  God,  and  was  God;" 
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coming  down  to  "  visit  man  ;"  coming  not  as  the 
prince  sometimes  comes  to  visit  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  man,  in  his  proper  dignity,  conveying  no 
benefit  but  the  honour  of  his  visit ;  but  as  one  of 
our  fallen  race,  that  is  to  say,  taking  upon  him  our 
nature,  dwelling  as  a  man  amongst  the  children  of 
men  for  many  years,  made  in  all  respects  like  unto 
us,  submitting  himself  to  our  infirmities,  sympa- 
thizing in  our  sorrows,  and  laying  out  his  life 
to  do  us  good.  Thus  did  the  Son  of  God  *'  visit 
man." 

Nor,  at  this  day,  are  we  to  consider  ourselves 
as  less  favoured  :  still  God  may  be  justly  said 
to  "  visit  man." — In  the  appointment  of  a  day 
for  worship,  of  ministers  to  officiate,  and  of  a 
house  sacred  to  himself,  God  plainly  proves  his 
willingness  to  '*  visit  man."  These  are  indications, 
that,  "  if  we  seek  him,  he  will  be  found;"  that 
if  we  "  call  upon  him,  he  will  be  nigh  to  us." 
Above  all,  the  holy  sacrament,  in  which  we  are 
invited  to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  hold  communion  with  Him  who  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  who  thus  teaches  us  to  con- 
sider him  as  immediately  present  in  our  assemblies, 
seems  designed  to  shew  us  that  God  does  indeed 
"  visit  man.'" 

In  like  manner,  the  providential  dispensatiojis  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  may  be  considered  as  further 
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proofs  of  this  disposition  on  iiis  part.  What  i^ 
it  but  a  sensible  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  when  he  delivers  us  from  sudden  dan- 
gers ;  when  he  relieves  us  in  the  moment  of  our 
extremity ;  when  he  raises  us  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  and  restores  our  life,  and  renews  our 
strength  ? 

Still  more  plainly  may  the  Lord  be  said  to 
"  visit  us,"  when,  in  trying  seasons,  we  call  upon 
him  for  help,  and  he  supports  our  fainting  spi- 
rits, hears  our  prayers,  comforts  us  by  the  sense 
of  his  love,  enlarges  our  hopes,  strengthens  our 
faith,  and  "  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  us." — The  Throne  of  Grace  is  appointed  as 
the  scene  where  we  may  meet  God  ; — and  the 
hour  of  affliction  is  the  season  in  which  God  is 
particularly  needed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he 
generally  gives  to  the  soul  which  seeks  him  the 
most  sensible  proofs  that  he  will  "  visit  man'* 
^ith  his  presence,  and  bless  him. 

To  conclude ;  you  have  heard,  my  brethren, 
that  God  will  "  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man.'* 
He  will  be  "  mindful  of  him,  and  visit  him." — 
What  tidinss  are  these!  What  an  honour  is  con- 
ferred  upon  us !  What  a  privilege  is  bestowed  ! 
An  honour  so  little  to  be  expected  !  A  privilege 
so  little  deserved !     What  is  there,  not  compre- 
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liended  in  this  blessing,  which  man  could  desire? 
We  might  indeed  dread  the  visit  of  God,  if  he 
came  as  a  Judge  to  mark  our  transgressions 
against  him.  We  might  dread  his  visit,  if  he 
came  to  remonstrate  and  to  reprove.  But  the 
visit  of  God  is  a  visit  of  love.  He  comes  only 
for  purposes  of  mercy.  "It  is  to  bless  us  that 
he  visits  us.  What,  then,  is  the  reception  we 
give  this  Heavenly  Visitor  ?  Are  we  sensible  of 
the  honour  ?  Do  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
true  humility,  "  Who  are  we,  that  the  Lord 
should  be  mindful  of  us;  and  that  the  Most 
High  should  visit  us!"  Is  God  a  welcome 
visitor  to  us  ? — How  many  are  there  who  endea- 
vour to  exclude  him  ?  He  knocks  at  the  door 
of  the  heart  by  his  providence,  by  his  calls,  by 
his  warnings,  by  the  motions  of  his  Holy  Spirit; 
but  they  refuse  to  give  him  admittance.  W^hat 
preparation  do  we  ourselves  make  for  receiving 
him  ?  Do  we  take  care  to  be  ready  ?  Do  we 
prize  his  condescension  ?  Do  we  improve  his 
kindness  ?  Do  we  endeavour  to  remove  from 
our  hearts  every  thing  that  would  offend  him — 
all  murmuring — all  unbelief— all  distrust  of  his 
providence  and  love  ?  Let  us  consider  well  what 
a  favour  is  done  to  us.  The  Lord  of  heaven 
is  not  to  be  refused.  He  has  paid  no  visit  to 
tiie  fallen  angels.     It  is  to  fallen  man  only  that 
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he  shews  this  indulgence.  Let  me,  then,  conclude 
by  urging  upon  you  these  two  considerations  : — 
What  may  you  not  expect  from  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord,  when  he  thus  "visits"  you,  if 
indeed  you  receive  him?  And  what  must  you 
not  dread  from  his  displeasure,  if  you  live  and 
die  despising  the  '*  visits'"  of  the  Most  High? 
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SERMON  II. 


JACOB  AND  ESAU. 


GEN.  xxvii.  35. 

«^«rf  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  zvith  siibt'ilty,  and 

hath  taken  away  thy  blessing. 

In  many  facts  of  history  recorded  by  the  sacred 
penman,  he  merely  relates  the  story,  without 
making  any  comments  upon  it.  This  simplicity  of 
narration  is  peculiar  to  the  ancient  historians.  The 
practice  of  modern  times  is  different.  The  historian 
now  commonly  conveys  his  own  judgment  on  that 
which  he  records :  he  intersperses  reflections : 
he  displays  himself  as  well  as  his  subject. — 
This  plainness  of  the  ancient  writers  may  be 
attended  either  by  good  or  bad  consequences. 
The  beneficial  consequences  are  these :  that  we 
are  led  to  reason  for  ourselves,  and  that  we  are 
compelled  in  so  doing  to  increase  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  of  our  examination.  One  of  the 
VOL.  IJ.  c 
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mischievous  consequences  (I  speak  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  sacred  writers)  is,  the  danger 
of  approving  the  actions  related  of  good  men, 
whenever  the  historian  has  not  marked  them  with 
a  note  of  disapprobation.  The  case  adverted  to 
in  the  text,  in  which  Jacob  obtains  the  "  blessing 
by  subtilty"  from  his  father,  is  of  this  kind.  No 
censure  is  passed  upon  it  by  IVIoses ;  and  an 
inadvertent  reader  might  consider  it  only  in  the 
light  of  a  trick,  displaying  considerable  ingenuity 
of  contrivance  and  dexterity  of  execution.  But 
though  the  sacred  writer  does  not  stop  to  descant 
on  Jacob's  guilt,  the  subsequent  history  of  Jacob 
plainly  discovers  a  just  Providence  punishing 
his  sin,  and  reads  to  us  a  lesson  as  instructive 
as  though  the  inspired  penman  had  inscribed  in 
the  front  of  it,  "  Behold  here  the  baneful  effects 
of  frand ! "  It  may  be  useful  to  contemplate  the 
whole  story. 

We  find,  in  the  xxvth  of  Genesis,  that  Esau  and 
Jacob  were  brothers ;  and  that  the  Lord  replied 
to  the  inquiries  of  Rebecca  concerning  her  chil- 
dren, by  saying,  that  they  should  be  the  heads 
of  two  nations,  and  that  "  the  elder  should  serve 
the  younger^^ — Thus  was  a  prophec}'  delivered, 
that  Esau  should  serve  Jacob;  or,  at  least,  that 
the  posterity  of  Esau  should  serve  that  of  Jacob. 
It  may  please  God  to  foretel  future  events,  but 
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it  is  not  therefore  our  duty  to  endeavour  by 
crooked  means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  God 
does  not  give  us  prophecy  for  our  rule  of  con- 
duct. He  will  accomplish  his  purposes  in  his 
own  manner.  It  may  he  happy  for  us  that  we 
understand  so  little  of  his  secret  purposes.  In 
this  very  instance,  some  knowledge  of  his  inten- 
tion may  possibly  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fraud  of  Jacob,  and  the  unhappiness  of 
Rebecca. 

As    Esau    and  Jacob  grew  up,  we  read,  that 
"  Esau  was  a  skilful  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field ; 
but  that  Jacob  was  a  plain  man"  (/.  e.   a  quiet, 
peaceable,   domestic  man),   "  dwelling  in  tents." 
''  Isaac,"  it  is  said,  "  loved  Esau,  because  he  did 
eat  of  his  venison,"  but   Rebecca  loved  Jacob. 
The  foundations  of  the   most  material  errors  in 
life  are  often  laid  at  a  very  early  period.     Parents 
are  frequently  disappointed  in  their  offspring,  and 
troubled  during  their  lives,  through  a  cause  which 
they    little     suspect.     They    complain    of    their 
children,  when  perhaps  the  fault  may  be  in  them- 
selves.    They  have  indulged  an  early  partiality, 
founded   upon   no  just   reasons,  which   has   been 
productive,    on   each   side,   of  the   worst  effects. 
There  is  but  one  true  ground  of  preference  with 
respect  to  children,  to  friends,  to  neighbours,  to 
acquaintance  J  namely,  that   of  real   excellence. 

c  2 
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But  how  many  false,  and  frivolous,  and  artificial 
distinctions  have  been  introduced  by  the  caprice, 
the  pride,  the  false  taste,  of  the  world.  The 
case  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  illustrates  this 
remark.  Their  own  unhappiness  and  the  discord 
of  their  children  were  chiefly  referable  to  a 
foolish  and  unfounded  partiality  in  themselves. 
"  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his 
venison ; "  and  Rebecca  loved  Jacob,  because  his 
temper  and  habits  led  him  to  be  much  with  her 
in  the  tent.  When  will  men  learn  to  watch  their 
partialities,  their  prejudices,  and  their  passions  ? 
Providence  often  points  out  the  sin  in  the  pu- 
nishment, and  teaches  parents  discretion  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  by  setting  before 
their  eyes  the  evil  effects  which  follow  from  the 
want  of  it. 

We  read,  soon  after,  of  Esau's  selling  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. — It  appears 
from  this  concise  story,  that  there  was  no  great 
harmony  between  the  young  men ;  and  indeed  it 
could  not  be  expected.  Isaac  and  Rebecca  had 
laid  the  ground  for  jealousies  and  animosities 
between  them.  The  one  was  the  favourite  of 
the  father;  the  other  of  the  mother.  They 
were  thus  made  rivals,  and  from  rivals  became 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  profaneness  of 
'Esau  in  selling  his  birthright,  to  which  was  an- 
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laexed  a  blessing  usually  valued  at  the  highest 
rate,  must  be  admitted.  But  while  we  blame 
Esau,  let  us  give  the  just  share  of  censure  to 
Jacob,  who  refused  to  relieve  his  brother's  hun- 
ger, except  at  a  price  as  culpable  in  the  one  to 
require  as  it  was  in  the  other  to  pay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  historian,  Jacob  re^ 
quires  from  his  brother  an  oath  that  he  would 
give  him  up  his  birthright.  But  had  Esau  any 
power  to  surrender  it  ?  And  would  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  who  despised  his  birthright  would 
regard  an  oath,  obtained  under  such  circun> 
stances?  Men  often  call  in  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion to  promote  their  temporal  advantages, 
when  real  piety  would  teach  them  to  forego 
those  very  advantages ;  in  short,  all  advantages 
which  are  not  obtained  in  a  fair  and  honourable, 
manner. 

We  come  now  to  the  transaction,  circumstan- 
tially related  in  the  chapter  from  Avhich  my  text 
is  taken.  Jacob  comes  with  "  subtilty,"  and  ob- 
tains the  "  blessing  from  Esau." 

*'  Isaac  vvas  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that 
he  could  not  see,"  being  perhaps  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  Uncertain  how  soon 
his  death  might  take  place,  he  determines  to  give 
his  solemn  and  prophetic  blessing  to  his  eldest 
son.     Rebecca  hears  him  express  his  intention ; 
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and  now  all  her  feelings  for  Jacob  are  called 
forth.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  her  partiality  iiad  dis- 
played itself  in  trifles,  though  it  had  produced 
the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Now,  how- 
ever. M'hen  a  peculiar  temptation  occurred,  she 
proceeds  to  sacrifice  to  it  truth,  honour,  justice, 
and  common  honesty.  We  ought  to  judge  of 
the  evil  of  our  passions  not  by  the  effects  which 
they  have  produced,  but  rather  by  those  which 
they  may  produce  under  circumstances  of  temp- 
tation. The  criminality  of  Rebecca's  partiality, 
which,  perhaps,  she  had  not  suspected,  now  dis- 
covered itself  It  led  her  to  deceive,  to  lie,  and 
to  defraud.  It  was  obviously  her  duty  to  leave 
to  God  the  performance  of  his  promise.  But 
she  considered  the  hour  as  come.  Isaac  would 
in  a  few  hours  give  the  blessing  to  Esau,  and 
Jacob  be  deprived  of  it.  What  must  she  do  ? 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  design  of 
God  to  give  the  superiority  to  Jacob  would,  she 
thought,  excuse  some  degree  of  fraud.  She 
meant  to  further  the  Divine  intentions.  But  we 
ouglit  to  know  that  the  secret,  and  even  the  re- 
vealed, decrees  of  the  Almighty,  make  no  change 
in  the  moral  evil  of  an  action.  God  may  as 
severely  punish  the  man  who  executes,  as  the 
man  who  opposes,  his  will,  if  each  is  alike  acting 
in  his  own  spirit,  and  pursuing  his  own  ends, 
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Rebecca,  having  formed  her  plan,  communi- 
cates it  to  Jacob.  Two  reasons  might  concur  in 
leading  him  to  fall  in  with  it :  regard  for  his  mo- 
ther, and  jealousy  of  Esau,  arising  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's partiality.  Scruples  would  indeed  obtrude; 
but  interest  would  plead  irresistibly  against  them. 
Probably  also  he  might  either  infer  from  the 
prophecy,  that  God  intended  for  him  the  bless- 
ing, or  assume  that  he  was  entitled  to  it  by 
right  of  purchase.  How  awfully  does  interest 
pervert  the  judgment,  and  palliate  the  worst  ac- 
tions !  The  scruples  of  Jacob  being  obviated,  he 
considered  how  to  carry  the  deceit  into  effect. 
Alas  !  that  so  much  wickedness  should  be  com- 
mitted to  obtain  a  blessing!  The  end  was  good. 
Religion  itself  pointed  out  its  value.  But  the 
attainment  of  a  good  object,  by  bad  means,  must 
alwaj^s  be  extremely  sinful. 

While  Jacob  hesitates,  Rebecca  is  not  afraid 
to  urge  him  to  the  imposture  :  "  Upon  me  be  the 
curse,  my  son  ;  only  obey  my  voice."  Oh,  what 
a  situation  for  a  mother — for  a  mother  who,  it 
might  be  hoped,  had  been  a  suitable  companion 
for  the  patriarch  Isaac  !  We  see  her  in  circum- 
stances humiliating  indeed! — urging  her  son  to  an 
act  of  fraud  upon  his  father,  and  perfidy  towards 
his  brother,  and  using  her  maternal  authority  to 
lenisure  compliance!     **  Upon  me  be  the  curse!" 
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But  this  would  not  acquit  Jacob  :  the  punish- 
ment, as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  fell '  with  a 
heavy  weight  upon  both. — Jacob,  thus  prepared, 
goes  in  to  Isaac,  and  practises  the  lesson  which 
his  mother  had  taught  him.  But  sins  are  seldom 
solitary :  one  trangression  naturally  begets  ano- 
ther :  Jacob  adds  hypocrisy  to  fraud,  and  lying 
to  deceit.  ''  How,"  asked  his  father,  "  is  it  that 
thou  hast  found  the  venison  so  quickly?"  And 
Jacob  said,  "  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
it  to  me."  Never  does  iniquity  appear  more 
odious  than  when  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  reli- 
gion. ''  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Art  thou 
my  son,  my  very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  am." 
Thus  far  all  was  successful :  the  deceit  and  false- 
hood obtained  the  blessing.  But  short  is  the 
triumph  of  the  unjust.  While  the  words  yet 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Jacob,  the  fear  of  the 
approach  of  Esau,  the  dread  of  l^is  vengeance, 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences,  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  troubled  mind  of  Jacob,  and  teach 
him  the  bitterness  of  his  transgression.  Esau, 
indeed,  lost  the  blessing  which  he  had  before 
despised  ;  a  proof  that  the  visitation  of  crimes 
often  sleeps  for  a  time,  and  that  vengeance  may 
awake  when  the  misdeed  itself  is  almost  forgot- 
ten.    Perhaps  the  remembrance  both  of  the  pro- 
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faneness  of  Esau,  and  of  the  declarations  of  pro- 
phecy, now  rushed  into  the  mind  of  Isaac  ;  and 
T\hile  they  pointed  out  the  hand  of  God,  compelled 
him  to  say,  "  I  have  blessed  him ;  yea,  and  he 
shall  be  blessed." 

Let  us  next  contemplate  the  feelings  of  Jacob 
and  Rebecca.  Their  imposture  had  succeeded; 
but  it  was  a  success  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
embittered  the  whole  life,  both  of  Jacob  and  of 
his  parents.  Rebecca,  the  contriver  of  the  fraud, 
was  deprived  of  her  favourite  child,  probably 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  He,  who  should 
have  been  the  stay  and  the  consolation  of  her 
declining  years,  was  a  stranger  in  a  distant  land, 
banished  from  his  home  by  means  of  an  act  of  sin. 
How  bitter,  then,  would  be  the  blessing  which  it 
cost  so  much  to  obtain !  How,  as  he  wandered 
a  fugitive  from  his  father's  house,  would  the  very 
object  of  the  fraud  seem  to  be  defeated  !  Instead 
of  the  "  elder  serving  the  younger,"  Jacob  was  a 
poor  and  banished  stranger,  in  continual  terror  of 
his  brother. 

Nor  did  the  evil  terminate  here.  The  hatred 
of  Esau  for  Jacob  naturally  increased  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  determined  even  upon  his 
murder.  Hence  arose  new  alarms  to  Jacob. 
In  all  places,  and  at  every  moment,  he  feared 
to  encounter  Esau.     The  value  of  that  prospe- 
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rity  was  unfelt  which  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  should  live  to  enjoy.  At  every  step,  the 
retributive  justice  of  Providence  pursued  him. 
First,  he  who  had  imposed  upon  his  father 
was  himself  imposed  upon  by  his  uncle  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  marriage.  Next,  the  con- 
tinual jealousies  and  hatred  between  his  wives, 
Leah  and  Rachel,  must  have  reminded  him  of 
his  own  want  of  brotherly  affection.  His  sin 
also  was  visited  upon  him  in  his  own  family. 
Continual  feuds  prevailed  amongst  his  children ; 
and  he  who  was  most  beloved  by  the  father  was 
most  hated  by  the  rest.  At  length,  he  was  the 
dupe  of  an  imposture,  more  successful  even  than 
that  by  which  he  had  deceived  his  father.  Joseph, 
his  beloved  son,  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and 
stated  to  be  slain.  In  a  word,  the  rest  of  the 
life  of  Jacob  was  signalized  by  scenes  of  domestic 
trouble  and  vexation,  which  had  their  origin 
either  in  the  unhappy  step  we  are  considering 
or  in  kindred  evils.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
justly  said,  *'  Few  and  evil  have  been  my  days." 
And  he  might  have  added,  "  I  am  a  melancholy 
example  of  deviating  from  the  path  of  simplicity 
and  virtue." 

Some  important  reflections  upon  this  story  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves,  which  I  think  it  right  to  state. 
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1.  First,  the  history  furnishes  a  lesson  to  parents. 
— Let  them  guard  against  partiality  towards  their 
children.  Let  them  know  no  other  preference 
than  that  which  arises  from  superior  excellence. 
God  has  made  them  equally  the  guardians  of  all 
their  children  ;  and  they  who  mismanage  an  im- 
portant trust,  and  neglect  a  serious  duty,  must 
expect  to  suffer  for  it. 

2.  Let  it,  secondly,  be  a  lesson  to  children  to 
beware  of  mutual  unkindness. — Esau  was,  indeed, 
"  profane;"  but  this  was  no  excuse  for  the  un- 
kindness of  his  brother.  Tlie  peace  of  Isaac's 
family  was  destroyed  by  the  abuse  of  affection, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Many  children,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  Providence  as  to  the  affection 
of  their  parents,  and  calmly  and  kindly  discharging 
their  duty,  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  disposition. 
They  regard  their  brothers  and  sisters  with  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  ;  "  My  brother,"  they  say,  '^  is 
more  a  favourite  than  I."  How  frequently  does 
this  vile  selfishness  poison  every  source  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  and  diffuse  misery  in  a  widely-extended 
circle ! 

3.  Let  us  learn  from  this  story,  not  to  make  the 
supposed  designs  of  God  the  rule  of  our  conduct  : 
I  say,  *' supposed  designs;"  for,  in  our  case,  they 
can  be  only  supposed.     It  was  wrong  in  Rebecca 
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and  in  Jacob  to  draw  out  even  the  revealed  pur- 
poses of  God  into  a  rule  of  action  ;  when,  to 
forward  this,  they  were  obliged  to  deviate  from 
the  path  of  integrity.  It  is  happy  for  us,  that 
the  course  of  duty  is  clearly  pointed  out :  we 
should  follow  what  is  just,  and  fair,  and  honour- 
able, and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  It 
is  interest  which  blinds  our  eyes.  Instead  of 
inquiring  what  is  right,  we  are  too  apt  to  ask 
what  is  most  for  our  interest.  This  sophistry 
generally  leads  both  to  error  and  sin. 

4.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  fourth  observation ; 
namely,  that  the  way  to  success  is  often  not  that 
which  appears  the  shortest,  and  even  the  surest : 
and  that  success,  in  some  instances,  is  rather  a 
curse  than  a  blessing.  Had  Jacob  permitted 
God  to  accomplish  his  declaration  by  the  means 
appointed ;  had  his  own  conduct  to  his  brother 
been,  as  it  should  have  been,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  history  of  Jacob 
would  have  been  very  different.  His  life  might 
then  have  been  as  remarkable  for  happiness  and 
peace,  as  it  is  for  calamity  and  disquietude.  The 
true  source  of  prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  God  ; 
and  he  often  regulates  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence  according  to  our  estimate  of  his  fa-^ 
vour.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  life  of  e\er^ 
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man  which  may  corroborate  this  truth.  A  tiian 
is  exposed  to  temptation  :  some  great  advantage 
offers  itself:  a  httle  art  or  deceit  in  supplanting 
another  is  thought  indispensable  :  excuses  are  not 
wanting  to  justify  the  act.  But  what,  in  general, 
is  the  result  ?  That  success  is  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  failure.  When  will  men  reflect,  that 
"  God  reigns,  and  that  tliey  can  obtain  nothing 
without  him?"  that  if  he  withhold  his  favour,  the 
gourd  will  wither,  the  fair  prospect  vanish,  and 
success  itself  prove  our  ruin  ? 

5.  Let  us  learn,  lastly,  that  our  disappoint- 
ments and  punishments  may  be  our  blessings. — 
Jacob  obtained,  in  the  end,  a  blessing ;  but  a 
blessing  very  different  from  that  which  he  ex- 
pected. He  never  himself  ruled  over  Esau ; 
though  his  posterity  ruled  over  that  of  Esau ; 
But  another  blessing  followed,  which,  though  little 
desired  or  antic4pated,  was  the  only  substantial 
blessing ;  that  of  being  long  and  severely  chas- 
tised, and  thus  deeply  humbled  for  his  crime. 
Had  not  God  been  so  gracious  to  him,  he  might 
have  prospered  here,  and  inherited  an  everlasting 
curse  in  the  world  to  come.  I  therefore  regard 
the  series  of  calamities  which  followed  Jacob 
through  life,  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  mercy  to- 
wards  him.     God  thus  chastened  him,  as  a  wise 
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fa.thcr  chastises  his  son  to  bring  him  to  repentance. 
Happy  the  man  who,  when  thus  chastened,  re- 
turns to  God,  discovers  that  in  "  Judirment  he 
remembers  mercy,"  obeys  the  impulse  of  a  Fa- 
ther's hand,  and  is  purified  by  those  fires  of  afflic- 
tion which  consume  and  destroy  the  hardened  and 
impenitent ! 
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SERMON  III. 


ON  DIVINE  GRACE  AND  HUMAN  AGENCY. 


PHIL.  ii.  12,   13. 
JVork  out   your    oimi  salvatiofi.  zvith  fear   and 
trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  zvhich  worketh  in  you 
both,  to  xvili  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasitre. 

iHE  controversy  about  grace  and  free  agency 
has  been  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
lasting  in  the  Church.  The  two  doctrines  have 
been  supposed  incompatible;  for  if  it  is  God  who, 
of  his  mere  grace,  works  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do,  to  what  purpose,  say  some  persons,  is  it  to 
exhort  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation?  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  man  has  power  to  act  freely, 
why,  it  is  asked,  do  you  assert  his  general  inability, 
and  maintain  his  whole  sufficiency  to  depend  upon 
the  good  pleasure  of  God?  A  difficulty  there 
certainly  is  in  holding  both  these  doctrines  in  such 
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a  manner  as  not  to  contradict  each  other;  and  it 
is  a  difficulty  which  perhaps,  in  the  present  infirm 
state  of  human  nature,  may  never  be  completely 
removed. 

The  Scripture,  we  may  observe,  never  attempts, 
dther  to  satisfy  niiere  curiosity,  or  to  answer 
metaphysical  questions.  Without  aiming  to  shew 
that  the  doctrines  do  not  clash,  or  to  explain  the 
precise  way  in  whicli  they  are  to  be  reconciled, 
the  sacred  writers  assert  both.  As  though  man 
Avere  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  free  will,  they 
exhort,  rebuke,  command,  entreat,  and  promise  ; 
treat  him  as  responsible,  or  condemn  him  as 
guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  as  though  he  pos- 
sessed no  power  at  all,  they  ascribe  his  whole 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  salvation  to  the 
mere  grace  of  God  working  in  him.  Nay,  not 
only  do  they  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
doctrines,  but,  taking  for  granted  their  perfect 
compatibility,  they  even  unite  and  connect  them. 
They  speak  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place  :  they  ground  one  upon  the  other. 
Thus  our  Saviour  says,  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in 
you."  And,  in  my  text,  the  Apostle  makes  the 
grace  of  God  the  very  foundation  for  our  exertion 
— "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
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In  like  manner  will  every  truly  humble  Chris- 
tian, who  acts  rather  than  disputes,  unite,  in  his 
practice,  these  two  doctrines.  He  will  be  as 
diligent  and  active  in  his  exertions — he  will  as 
sincerely  condemn  his  faults,  and  own  his  respon- 
sibility for  them — as  though  man  were  endued 
M'ith  the  highest  and  most  extensive  powers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  will  be  as  humble,  as  fervent 
in  prayer  for  Divine  assistance,  as  thankful  to 
God  for  any  progress  in  grace,  as  though  man 
were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  incapable 
of  action.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  error 
of  some,  who  have  perplexed  themselves  with 
speculation,  rather  than  employed  themselves  in 
religious  practice,  and  the  crime  of  others,  who 
have  sought  to  indulge  either  their  pride  or  their 
sloth,  to  separate  what  the  Apostles  have  united. 
Holding  one  doctrine  in  its  most  rigid  and  abso- 
lute sense,  they  have  either  totally  denied  the  other, 
or  so  explained  it  away  as  to  deprive  it  of  all 
practical  influence. 

If  either  doctrine  had  been  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture without  the  other,  it  is  evident  there  would 
have  been  a  set  of  duties  on  the  part  of  man  in 
some  measure  different  from  what  are  now  required 
of  him.  If  God,  for  instance,  had  merely  pro- 
claimed his  own  grace  without  issuing  any  com- 
mands to  mankind,  it  would  have  been  our  duty 
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to  have  used  no  efforts :  our  case  would  then  ha,ve 
resembled  that  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  bankiJ 
of  the  Red  Sea,  when  the  injunction  given  to 
them  was  ; — "  Fear  ye  not :  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew 
you  this  day  ;  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have 
seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever.  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall 
hold  your  peace." — If,  again,  practical  exhor- 
tations had  been  issued  without  any  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  have  been  our 
duty  to  encourage  ourselves  to  exertion  with  such 
arguments  as  the  Philistines  used  when  the  ark 
of  God  was  brought  into  the  camp  of  Israel. 
"  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid.  And  they 
said,  Woe  unto  us  !  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of 
the  hand  of  these  mighty  Gods  ?  Be  strong,  and 
quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that 
ye  be  not  servants  to  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have 
been  to  you.  Quit  yourselves  like  men,  and 
fight."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unite  the  two 
doctrines,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a 
Christian  become  like  those  of  Hezekiah,  when 
he  gathered  the  captains  of  war  together,  and 
*'  spake  comfortably  to  them,  saying ;  Be  strong 
and  courageous  :  be  not  afraid  or  dismayed  for 
the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude 
that  is  with  him ;  for  there  are  more  with  us  than 
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with  him  :  with  liim  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  hut  with 
us  is  the  Lord  our  God,  to  help  us  and  to  light 
our  battles." 

It  is,  then,  the  union  of  the  two  doctrines  which 
tends  to  form  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Each  serves  to  illustrate  and  strengthen  the 
other;  and  if  either  be  removed,  not  only  are 
those  duties  and  graces  injured  and  destroyed 
which  immediately  result  from  that,  but  those  also 
wl^ch  appear  to  be  derived  wholly  from  the  other. 
But  this  point  I  hope  more  fully  to  establish  in 
the  foUowino;  discourse. 

I.  The  grace  of  God,  then,  so  far  from  being 
designed  to  relax  or  supersede  our  own  efforts, 
tends  to  quicken  our  diligence.  "Work  out,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you." — 
If  we  advert  to  the  context,  we  shall  find  the  argu- 
ment to  be  of  this  nature.  The  Ai)ostle,  after 
having  spent  some  time  with  the  Philippians, 
and  having  rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
excellencies,  had  lately  left  them.  With  the  ten- 
derest  affection  for  them,  and  a  jealousy  which 
that  affection  naturally  inspired,  he  exhorts  them 
to  continue  to  conduct  themselves,  during  his 
absence,  in  the  same  upright  manner  as  when  he 
was  present  with  them.     He  reminds  them,  that, 
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though  he  was  absent,  yet  there  was  still  present 
with  them  aSuperintendant  of  their  conduct,  whom 
they  should  more  fear  to  offend  than  the  Apostle 
Paul.  "  Wherefore  (he  says)  my  beloved,  as 
ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  in  my  presence 
only,  so  now,  much  more  in  my  absence,  work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling: 
for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Now  a  stronger 
or  more  appropriate  argument  the  Apostle  could 
laot  have  used.  The  love  which  the  Philippian§ 
felt  for  their  pastor  was  a  powerful  motive  with 
them  to  watch  over  their  conduct.  Unwilling, 
and  even  afraid  to  grieve  him,  they  attended  with 
scrupulous  exactness  to  the  kind  instructions  and 
admonitions  which  he  gave  them.  With  how 
much  more  solicitude  then,  nay,  with  what  "  fear 
and  trembling,"  he  argues,  ought  they  to  "  work 
out  their  salvation,"  since  it  was  God  whom 
they  resisted  if  they  did  not!  It  was  God  who 
by  bis  Spirit  admonished  them ;  it  was  God  who 
infused  into  them  desires,  which  they  should  be 
afraid  of  stifling ;  it  was  God  who  gave  them, 
power  "  to  do,"  which  power  they  should  there- 
fore be  afraid  to  waste  or  abuse.  Thus,  the 
very  grace  of  God  in  "  working  in  us,  not  only 
to  do,  but  even  to  will,"  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  our   *'  working  out  our  own  salvation." 
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Upon  this  principle,  we  ought  to  blame,  not 
our  weakness,  but  our  perverseness,  if  we  are 
not  saved.  We  should  fear,  nay,  we  should 
"  tremble"  at  the  thought  of  displeasing  God  by 
neglecting  his  gracious  admonitions  and  quenching 
his  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  The  grace  of  God  has  a  tendency  not 
merely  to  increase  the  efforts  of  man,  but  to 
direct  them  in  a  right  channel. — Were  man 
left  to  bis  own  endeavours,  he  would  combat 
his  spiritual  enemies  with  carnal  weapons  alonq. 
He  would  employ,  perhaps,  the  arguments  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  encourage  himself  by  the 
imperfect  or  corrupt  motives  which  they  used, 
and  strengthen  himself  by  the  means  which  they 
emplo3'ed.  Pride  would  be  made  the  chief 
instrument  of  repressing  other  vices :  vanity  and 
self-love  would  exclude  from  his  breast  other 
passions  :  the  utility  of  virtue  to  his  health,  to  his 
convenience,  to  his  reputation,  and  to  his  comfort, 
would  be  the  exclusive  source  whence  arguments 
would  be  drawn,  and  means  furnished  for  its 
acquirement.  But  not  such  is  the  Christian 
armour.  From  the  grace  of  God  the  real 
Christian  derives  his  resources.  This  directs  the 
mode  of  his  exertions :  this  teaches  him,  that,  as  all 
the  benefit  is  derived  from  God,  he  must  seek  all 
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from  God,  and  hope  to  accomplish  his  end  by 
seeking  it  in  the  way  which  God  has  appointed. 
This  explains  the  nature  of  Christian  diligence. 
I  say.  Christian  diligence  ;  for  it  is  not  mere 
diligence  which  is  required  of  us,  but  diligence 
exerted  in  a  Christian  manner. — To  distinguish, 
for  instance,  between  the  two  cases  :  The  person 
who  depends  upon  his  own  endeavours  will  not 
be  solicitous  to  pray  to  Ciod,  but  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  his  own  resolutions,  and  the  un- 
assisted powers  of  his  mind.  But  the  man  relying 
upon  the  grace  of  God  will  consider  prayer  as 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  success. 
He  will  not  indeed  neglect  other  means,  but 
prayer  will  hold  the  first  place  in  his  esteem. 
Hence  he  will  be  active,  constant,  and  earnest 
in  pouring  out  his  heart  before  God,  in  lament- 
ing to  him  his  weakness,  and  begging  aid  at  his 
hands.  In  like  manner,  the  reading  of  the  word 
of  God,  neglected  or  perverted  by  the  first  class,/ 
M'ill  be  diligently  practised  by  him  who  considers 
that  it  is  God  only  who  "  works  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do."  He  will  read  it,  not  merely  to  ac- 
quire some  new  ideas  of  Christian  doctrine,  not 
merely  to  enlighten  his  understanding;  but,  know- 
ing that  God  blesses  the  diligent  inquirer  by  the 
teaching  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  application 
of  his  word  to  the  conscience,  \\q  will  read  \s%h 
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expectation  of  profit,  though  the  truths  and  argu- 
ments   he    meets    with   are    already   familiar    to 
his  mind. — Tlius  the  means  of  grace  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  for   our  edification 
will  be  conscientiously  used  by  a  real  Christian ; 
because  it  is  in  the  use  of  these  means  he  chiefly 
expects  that  the  grace  of  God  will  be   commu- 
nicated.    In   all  his   endeavours,   this  grace  will 
be    the    principal    object    of    pursuit.       Others 
employ  the  appointed  means   solely  on   account 
of  their  proper  force  ;  and  they  look  no  further 
than  their  natural  effect,  independent  of  the  grace 
of   God   working  in    them.       But  the   Christian 
looks    beyond   this^   and   seeks  for  the  power  of 
God  to  be  exerted  through  them.     Thus,  sensible 
of  their  value,  he  feels  also  the  necessity  of  cau^ 
tion.     Think  not  that  he  says  in  his  heart,   "  It 
is  God  only  who   works  in  me,  and  therefore  I 
need    not  be  anxious  about  my  success."      His 
language  is.  Since  it  is  God  who  alone  worketh 
in   his  people — since  he   blesses  only  a  diligent 
use  of    the   appointed    means — since  he    refuses 
his  Spirit  to  the  slothful  and  profane — it  becomes 
us  to   beware   lest  any  man    "  fail   of  the   grace 
of  God  " — lest,  by  our  negligence,  we  forfeit  his 
blessing — lest,  by  our  sloth,  we  provoke  him  to 
leave  us  to  the  natural  hardness  and  corruption 
of  our  hearts. 
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III.  The  belief  of  the  grace  of  God  also 
implants  humility  in  the  mind. — He  who  laboured 
diligently  and  successfully  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  might,  perhaps,  be  in  danger  of  being  pufted 
up  by  it,  if  the  knoMdedge  of  the  Source  of  his 
success  had  no  tendency  to  repress  boasting  and 
pride.  This  knowledge  secures  his  humility.  For 
what  has  he,  that  he  has  not  received  ?  Has  he 
been  active — who  gave  him  that  activity  ?  Has 
he  been  successful — who  is  the  Author  of  success? 
Has  he  persevered  ? — it  is  God  who  hath  kept  him 
from  falling.  Hence  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  his 
labour  in  the  Church,  adds,  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  "  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they 
all;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
in  me."  Though  we  are  enabled  to  serve  God, 
yet  no  praise  is  due  to  man  on  account  of  it.  All 
boasting  is  utterly  excluded.  It  is  God  who 
wrought  in  us  "  to  will  as  well  as  to  do."  No- 
thing could  be  claimed  by  us  as  a  reward  of  merit 
or  debt  of  justice,  and,  therefore,  it  is  by  the  grace 
of  God  that  we  are  what  we  are. 

IV.  In  like  manner,  a  persuasion  of  the  grace 
of  God  has  a  tendency  to  produce  gratitude. — He 
who  esteems  himself  indebted  to  his  own  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  resolution  alone,  for  the  safety  of  his 
State,  will  feel  little  disposition  to   thanksgiving 
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and  praise.     But  he  who  has  known  and  expe- 
rienced the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  be 
qualified  and  disposed  to  offer  up  the  most  grate- 
ful thanks  to  God  Almighty.     Taught  to  ascribe 
every  holy  desire  to  his  influence,  and  every  vic- 
tory over  sin  to  his  grace,  under  what  obligations 
will  he  not  esteem  himself  to  his   Preserver  and 
Benefactor?      "It  was   his   kind  hand,"  he  will 
say,  "  which  protected  me  from  the  power  of  sin. 
To  myself  I  can  ascribe  nothing  but  perverseness, 
sloth,  and  folly.     My  part  has  too  often  been  to 
resist  his  holy  influence,  and  to  turn  from  the  path 
of  his  commandments.     If,  therefore,  I  have  been 
quickened    and    strengthened ;    if   I    have    been 
brought  back  when  I  wandered  ;  if  I  have  been 
supported  when  in  danger  of  falling  ;  to  the  Lord's 
goodness  I  would  ascribe  it,  and   bless  his  holy 
name."     Thus  the  saints  of  old  ascribed  all  the 
glory  and  praise  to  God.     "  Not  unto   us,  not 
unto   us,   but   unto    thy   name,  O  Lord,   be   the 
praise !"     ''If  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been  on 
our  side  when  men  rose  up   against   us,  it  had 
not  failed  but  we  had  been  put  to  silence."    Thus, 
also,  the  saints  in  heaven  ascribe  the  whole  glory 
of  their  salvation  to  God,  "  saying,  with  a  loud 
voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.     And  every 
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creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever."  And,  surely,  if  this  life  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  school  of  preparation  for  another 
world,  in  which  we  are  to  honour  and  serve  God 
with  our  M-hole  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength ;  in 
no  way  can  we  more  effectually  promote  the  end 
of  our  being,  than  by  calling  to  mind  his  benefits, 
who  "  forgiveth  all  our  iniquities,  who  healetb 
all  our  diseases,  who  redeemeth  our  life  from  de- 
struction. Mho  crowneth  us  with  loving- kindness 
and  tender  mercies.' V 

V.  I  add,  lastly,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
grace  of  God  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  encou- 
rage us  in  our  exertions. — Were  we  commanded 
only  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  :  were  we 
merely  required  to  be  holy,  and  taught  that  God 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity;  the  very 
commands  and  motives  to  obedience  might,  per- 
haps, have  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  their  in- 
tention. Man,  full  of  pride  and  conceit  when  he 
undertakes  a  work,  becomes  irresolute,  timid,  and 
despairing  when  he  finds  his  success  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  labours.  And,  therefore,  in  the 
great  work  of  salvation,  in  which  so  many  diffi^ 
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culties  unite,  and  often  seem  to  increase  at  every 
step,  he  requires  great  encouragement :  and  sucU 
encouragement  the  Gospel  bestows.  When  a 
person  begins  in  sincerity  to  serve  God,  he  will 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  man ; 
but  when  he  has  had  much  experience  of  his  own 
heart,  he  will  fix  his  attention  and  rest  his  hopes 
upon  the  grace  of  God.  Novelty,  terror,  and 
hope,  may  combine,  for  a  time,  to  make  him 
earnest  "to  work  out  his  salvation;"  but  soon 
these  will  cease  to  affect  the  mind.  Then  the  only 
resource  (but,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  both  a  sure 
and  abiding  resource)  is  in  the  grace  of  God.  Here 
is  the  encouragement  of  a  Christian.  We  labour, 
not  from  any  high  opinion  of  our  own  powers, 
but  because  we  trust  in  that  God  who  inspires  us 
with  desire,  and  whose  grace  and  goodness  are 
immeasurably  great,  and  who  has  promised  not 
to  forsake  those  who  call  upon  him.  Thus,  with 
the  Psalmist,  when  the  Lord  says,  "  Seek  ye  my 
face,"  our  hearts  reply,  "  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  we 
seek." 

In  these  particulars,  my  brethren,  we  see  the 
genuine  effect  of  a  reliance  upon  the  grace  of  God  ; 
we  see  that  it  does  not  relax  our  endeavours.  We 
are  required  to  use  them  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  if  they  were  available  of  themselves  with  God, 
and  as  if  our  salvation  depended  solely  upon  them. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  doctrine  of  the  grace  of 
God  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  them.  It  encou- 
rages, and  it  increases  them  :  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  them  their  proper  direction;  it  prevents 
their  being  derived  from  false  principles  or  tending 
to  corrupt  ends;  it  purifies  them  from  pride,  and 
sanctifies  them  by  humility  and  gratitude.  In  fine, 
it  associates  with  them  those  peculiar  dispositions 
which  it  was  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  implant 
in  man. 

Let  me  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few  suitable 
reflections. 

1.  I  would  call  upon  you  then,  my  brethren,  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  providing 
for  the  salvation  of  man. — Behold  what  help  he 
has  afforded  you  !  Even  He  himself  "  worketh 
in  you  to  will  and  to  do."  No  one,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  allege  his  inability  as  an  excuse 
for  him.  It  is  true,  that  God  must  do  all  thiiigs 
hi  us;  that  he  must  "  work  in  us  to  will,  as  well 
as  to  do;"  but  what  is  the  true  inference  from 
this  fact  ?  "  Therefore  work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  Be  afraid  of  refusing 
the  calls  and  invitations  of  God,  and  of  despising 
his  agency  on  the  soul.  He  calls  you,  generally, 
by  his  word ;  and  if  you  feel  any  convictions  of 
guilt,  or  desires  after  the  knowledge  and  favour 
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of  God,   in    these   instances  he  calls  you   more 
particularly  by  the  actings  of  his  Spirit  upon  your 
conscience.     Do  not  then  slight  these  admonitions. 
Do  not  reject  the  offers  of  Almighty  God.     Re- 
ceive them  as   you  ought,   "  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling."    At  the  same  time,  let  these  offers,  these 
most  gracious  offers  of  Divine  help,  be  the  great- 
est encouragement  to   your   souls.     "  With  him 
you  can  do  all  things.".'    Depend  upon  his  aid.-; 
Seek  it  in  the  way  he  has  appointed.     Know  that 
your  salvation  is  not  only  of  God,   but  that  the 
manner    of  attaining   it   is   so   appointed   as   to 
manifest  it  to  be  wholly  of  him.  '  It  is  a  way  of 
dependance,  of  faith,  of  ascribing  to  God  all  the 
glory,  of  labouring  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
of  ascribing  to  him  all  the  praise.     It  is  a  way  of 
humiliation  on  man's  part,  but  of  exaltation  on 
that  of  God.     Let  it  be  your  care,  therefore,  to 
derive  all  your  hope  and  encouragement  from  God, 
and  to  consecrate  all  your  endeavous  to  his  glory. 
Lastly,  Charge  not  God  with  the  consequences 
of  your  own  perverseness. — Say  not,  that  he  re- 
fuses his    aid,,    and    therefore    you   can    do   no- 
thing ;   but  inquire  seriously,   whether  you  have 
not    been    guilty  of  resisting  his   motions,    and 
opposing  his   intentions.     He  has   "  wrought  in 
you  to  will  and  to  do;"  but  have  you  therefore 
"  wrought  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  treni- 
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bling?"  Has  the  sense  of  this  unspeakable  favour 
on  God's  part  made  you  humble  and  earnest  to 
do  his  will,  and  jealous  of  yourself  lest  you  should 
grieve  him  ?  Here,  perhaps,  you  may  plead 
guilty.  Say  not,  then,  that  God  does  not  vouch- 
safe you  his  grace;  but,  rather,  humble  yourself 
before  him  for  your  past  neglect.  When  God 
works  in  you  "  to  will,"  it  is  often  by  strong  con- 
victions of  past  unworthiness  and  unfruitfulness. 
These  you  may  now  have,  and,  perhaps,  be  re- 
sisting them.  God,  therefore,  may  be  working 
in  you,  though  you  consider  it  not,  and  are  even 
opposing  his  gracious  intentions.  What  you  want 
may  be  humility  and  repentance ;  and  these  God 
may  be  teaching  you,  though  you  are  too  dull  of 
understanding  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his 
hand.  Pray,  therefore,  to  God,  and  humble 
yourself  before  him,  and  he  will  lift  you  up.  And 
be  assured,  that,  at  the  last  day,  all  our  proud  and 
presumptuous  thoughts  will  vanish  before  him; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  God  will  appear  to  have 
been  both  just  and  merciful  to  his  creatures;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  destruction  of  men  will  clearly 
appear  to  have  proceeded  wholly  from  themselves, 
and  to  be  the  natural  and  just  cftect  of  their  own 
transgressions. 
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SERMON  IV. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HEAVEN. 


REV.  xxi.  3 — 5. 
jitid  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  sayings 
Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dwell  zvith  them,  and  they  shall 
be  his  peoples  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain, 
for  the  former  thi?igs  are  passed  away.  And 
He  that  sat  upon  the  th'one  said,  Behold, 
I  make  all  thifiss  new. 


'&" 


The  mind  of  man  ought  to  be  impressed  with 
an  anxious  desire  of  knowing  what  will  be  his 
state,  when  he  is  removed  out  of  this  transitory 
life.  AVe  see  our  friends  taken  away  from  us ; 
and  we  know  that,  in  a  short  time,   we  ourselves 
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shall  be  summoned  to  depart  hence,  and  to  enter 
the  region  of  spirits ;  and  no  one  has  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  return  from  that  unknown  country,  to 
answer  the  numerous  inquiries  which  we  should 
be  eager  to  make  concerning  its  nature  and  enjoy- 
ments. The  Book  of  God  indeed,  which  informs 
us  of  every  thing  necessary  for  man  to  know,  has 
partly  removed  the  veil ;  and  although  it  has  not 
told  us  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  it  has  done  what 
is  far  more  important :  it  has  given  us  such  a 
representation  of  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come 
as,  without  explaining  its  precise  nature,  may 
serve  to  elevate  our  expectations  to  the  highest 
pitch,  to  kindle  our  warmest  desire,  to  inspire 
us  with  fortitude  under  the  evils  of  this  transitory 
life,  to  dispose  us  to  consider  the  attainment  of 
heaven  as  the  only  object  which  deserves  our 
solicitude  and  exertions. 

In  the  description  given,  in  my  text,  of  heaven, 
three  particulars  are  contained : — 

I.  The  peculiar  residence  of  God  amongst  men, 
"  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
He  will  dwell  with  them." 

II.  The  special  relation  in  which  its  inhabi- 
tants stand  to  God,  and  God  to  them.  *'  They 
shall  be  his  people;  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God." 

III.  The  new  circumstances  in  which  theytvill 
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be  placed.  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away ;  and  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said, 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

I.  The  first  particular  of  the  heavenly  state 
described  in  my  text  is,  the  immediate  presence 
and  residence  of  God. — Now  God,  being  every 
where  present,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said 
to  dwell  more  in  one  place  than  in  another. 
And  as  God  is  equally  present  in  every  place, 
so  he  pays  an  equal  attention  to  every  part  of 
the  universe.  He  as  perfectly  observes  all  that 
is  transacted,  either  in  the  remotest  recess  of 
hell  or  the  most  obscure  place  on  earth,  as  that 
which  is  done  in  heaven.  Whenever,  therefore, 
God  is  said  in  the  Scripture  specially  to  dwell 
in  any  place,  we  are  to  understand  that  he 
there  peculiarly  manifests  his  presence ;  he 
there,  in  a  particular  manner,  exerts  his  power, 
displays  his  agency,  reveals  his  glory,  or  pours 
forth  the  stores  of  his  bounty.  Hence,  of  old 
he  was  said  to  dwell  in  ttie  tabernacle ;  for 
there  he  revealed  his  will ;  there  the  children 
of  Israel  applied  for  help,  and  obtained  deliver- 
ance from  their  oppressors :  thence  the  pestilence 

VOL.  II.  E 
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was  dispatched,  as  it  were,  to  punish  the  dis- 
obedient ;  and  there  the  pardon  of  transgressors 
was  announced. — In  a  still  more  appropriate 
sense,  God  was  said  to  dwell  in  the  temple, 
A  visible  brightness  indicated  somewhat  of  the 
glory  of  God  :  wonderful  and  miraculous  dis- 
plays of  power,  mercy,  and  love,  denoted  his 
peculiar  presence. — In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  said  to  dzvell  in  the  hearts  of  real 
Christians ;  that  is,  he  manifests  his  presence 
in  them  by  the  exertions  of  Divine  power  and 
niercy,  by  enlightening  the  soul  vvith  knowledge, 
by  sanctifying  it  with  grace,  by  supporting  and 
cheering  it  with  Divine  consolations.  —  These 
scriptural  ideas  will  serve  to  explain  to  us  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  God's  *'  dwelling  in 
heaven."  In  heaven,  the  Divine  glory,  wisdom, 
holiness,  power,  and  love,  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  strongest  colours.  As  a  glory  formerly  filled 
the  holy  of  holies ;  not  that  the  glory  was  God, 
but  only  a  sensible  indication  of  his  presence ; 
so  may  the  brightest  glory  be  supposed  perpe- 
tually to  illuminate  every  part  of  those  blessed 
regions :  ''  for  they  shall  have  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  therein;  for 
the  glory  of  God  does  enlighten  them,  and 
there  shall  be  no  night  there."  There  will  the 
mind  be   continually   astouished,   delighted,   and 
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elevated  by  proofs  of  wisdom,  not  obscure,  or 
sparing,  or  finite,  but  clear,  and  manifest,  and 
boundless.  There,  too,  the  holiness  aiid  purity 
of  the  Divine  Nature  will  beam  forth  in  ravs 
of  lustre:  not  such,  indeed,  as  will  dazzle  the 
beholder,  but  rather  such  as  will  illuminate  him 
with  their  splendour,  and  transform  him  into 
the  same  celestial  "  image,  from  glory  to  glory." 
There  will  be  exhibited  the  most  stupendous  acts 
of  Divine  pozve?\  There  also  will  be  poured 
forth,  in  the  richest  profusion  and  variety,  and  the 
most  exquisite  perfection,  the  treasures  of  Divine 
goodness.  And  there  will  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  his  only  begotten  Son  shine 
in  its  fullest  effulgence. 

Thus  God  "  dwells"  in  heaven  by  the  bound- 
less manifestation  of  every  thing  great,  and 
glorious,  and  good.  Upon  this  earth,  indeed, 
we  see  on  every  side  some  proofs  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  the  rich  variety  of 
plants,  adorned  with  all  the  vividness  of  colour 
and  elegance  of  form ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  skill  of  their  arrangement, 
and  the  swiftness  of  their  motions ;  the  exquisite 
conformation  of  the  body,  and  the  admirable 
and  diversified  powers  of  the  mind; — all  these 
proclaim  the  presence  and  the  hand  of  a 
Master,    whose   wisdom    must    be    infinite   and 
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power  uncontroulable.  But  these  no  otherwise 
apprize  us  of  the  skill  of  the  great  Architect 
than  the  broken  columns,  the  disjointed  arches, 
and  the  mouldering  capitals  of  some  fine  ruined 
edifice  convey  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  original  building. 
We  live  here  in  the  ruins  of  a  world,  once  indeed 
fair  and  glorious,  but  now  forsaken  by  its  great 
Master,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay;  and 
the  traces  which  we  meet  with  of  greatness 
and  splendour  are  comparatively  few  and  mean. 
Here  every  thing  is  mingled  with  imperfection. 
Light  is  obscured  by  darkness  :  truth  is  inter- 
mingled with  error ;  good  with  evil :  pleasure  is 
alloyed  by  pain  :  health  is  interrupted  by  sickness; 
and  every  enjoyment  is  transitory  and  uncertain. 
His  wisdom  and  power  are  here  displayed 
upon  objects  of  comparatively  little  worth.  The 
leaf  of  a  weed  may  discover  wonderful  skill ; 
the  shell  of  a  contemptible  fish  may  display  the 
richest  colouring ;  the  body  of  the  vilest  of  men 
may  shew  astonishing  contrivance:  yet  all  these 
things  are,  as  it  were,  the  rough  sketches  of 
Infinite  Wisdom :  they  are  intended  only  for 
a  moment :  they  will  soon  be  burnt  up  as 
things  of  no  value.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
what  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Goodness. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  or  even  to  con- 
jecture, in  what  manner  the  glorious  proofs  of 
the  Divine  perfections  will  be  exhibited  to  us 
above.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  they 
will  be  exhibited  ;  and  we  see  enough,  even  now, 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  to  raise  our  expectations 
of  a  future  display  to  all  that  is  great  and  glo- 
rious ;  to  that  which  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  and 
which  the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive.  The 
infant  of  to-day  is  as  well  able  to  apprehend  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself,  as 
man,  with  all  his  boasted  sagacity,  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  the  world  to  come.  Let  us  rest 
satisfied  that  it  will  afford  a  perfect  as  well  as  glo- 
rious illustration  of  every  Divine  attribute — such 
an  illustration  as  throughout  eternity  will  excite 
our  admiration,  our  humility,  our  gratitude,  and 
pur  love, 

II.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  the  second 
topic  which  the  text  suggests,  viz.  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  the  saints  in  glory  stand  to  God, 
and  He  to  them.  •*  They  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God." 

•'  Thei/  shall  be  his  people.** — We  understand 
the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  Israelites  in 
being  called  the  people  of  God.     But  we  know 
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also  that  their  obstinacy  and  disobedience  pre- 
vented the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges. 
"We  therefore  cannot  derive  from  their  history 
a  just  idea  of  the  happiness  of  a  people  ^honi 
the  Lord  would  delight  to  honour.  Neither  can 
■vve  be  adequately  enlightened  on  this  point  by 
what  may  be  observed  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  even  the  best  and  most  faithful  members 
of  his  church  militant  here  on  earth.  For  they 
are  all  imperfect,  all  tainted  with  corruption  — 
and  therefore  subject  to  discipline  for  their  im- 
provement and  c<)rrection.  Tliey  are  indeed  the 
people  of  God;  but  they  are  like  the  child  of 
a  prince  who,  being  yet  in  a  state  of  tuition, 
enjoys  little  of  the  distinction  belonging  to  his 
birth.  We  may,  however,  learn,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  tendency  of  God's  present  dispensations 
how  honourable  and  blessed  will  be  the  final 
state  of  his  people.  It  was  evidently  his  inten- 
tion, by  separating  them  from  the  world,  to 
exalt  their  character,  to  purify  their  nature,  to 
deliver  them  from  every  evil,  to  assimilate  theni 
to  himself,  to  glorify  them  with  himself,  and  fix 
them  in  a  higher  state  of  being. — In  heaven  they 
will  be  his  people,  not  merely  by  receiving  pro- 
tection from  him,  for  there  will  there  be  no  ene- 
mies to  fear;  not  merely  by  the  service  they  will 
render,  for  the  Creator  will  not  need  the  services 
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of  any  creature;  but  they  will  be  his,  by  re- 
ceiving the  most  abundant  cominunications  of 
his  grace  and  mercy ; — they  will  be  his,  by  being 
glorified  and  blessed  with  himself.  They  will  be 
manifested  to  be  liis,  by  partaking  of  the  moral 
excellencies  of  his  nature,  and  by  the  p>erfection 
of  their  felicity.  They  shall  bear  to  him  the  re- 
lation of  children,  and  he  shall  stand  to  them  in 
that  of  a  Fatiier.  He  shall  love  them  with  affec- 
tion worthy  of  himself,  perfect  and  unchangeable  ; 
and  they  shall  love  him  with  an  ardour  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  his  excellence,  and  to  the 
greatness  of  his  mercies.  He  shall  bestow  on 
them  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  and  they  return  the 
service  of  an  obedience  pure,  and  perfect,  and  of 
praises  grateful,  fervent,  and  unceasing. 

But  that  this  conformity  between  man  and  God 
may  take  place,  a  previous  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  man  is  necessary.  The  change  begins  in 
the  present  world.  Here  the  seed  is  sown  which 
springs  up  into  immortal  life;  and  here  the  holy 
influence  of  the  Spirit  is  imparted.  The  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  shall  be  finally  extinguished 
by  death ;  and  that  orginal  state  of  purity  in 
which  man  was  created  shall  be  restored  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."    "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
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shall  all  be  made  alive."  "  For  if  by  one  man's 
offence  death  reigned  by  one;  much  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift 
of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ."  As  they  shall  enter  heaven  with  a  glo- 
rified body,  "  like  unto  his  body,"  so  shall  they 
possess  a  soul  purified  and  sanctified  by  conformity 
to  his  image,  and  no  longer  blinded  by  ignorance 
or  enslaved  by  sin.  They  shall  know  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  to  which  they  are  called.  No 
guilt  shall  cause  them  to  hide  themselves,  like 
Adam,  from  his  presence.  They  shall  love  their 
God,  whose  perfections  they  will  understand  ; 
and  they  shall  love  all  his  precepts,  the  excellency 
of  which  they  can  now  clearly  discern.  This,  my 
brethren,  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  heaven  ;  not 
merely  that  it  is  a  scene  of  unspeakable  happiness, 
but  the  scene  of  a  transformation  so  glorious, 
a  transformation  by  which  we  receive  a  nature 
perfectly  holy,  and  an  understanding  able  to  com- 
prehend true  goodness,  and  illuminated  with  Divine 
M-isdom,  to  appreciate  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
excellency  of  righteousness.  Yes  ;  there  the  will 
is  rectified,  as  well  as  the  judgment ;  the  affections 
are  purified  and  confined  to  proper  objects  :  no 
longer  will  there  be  a  struggle  between  inclination 
and  dutv. 
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But  while  I  have  been  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  have  already,  I  trust,  anticipated  me 
in  looking  to  that  adorable  Person  by  whom  this 
great  change  is  accomplished.  Let  not  the  Son 
of  God  be  ever  forgotten  while  we  speak  or 
think  of  heaven.  He  purchased  us  by  his  pre- 
cious blood ; — he  sought  us  when  we  had  wan- 
dered far  from  our  Father's  fold.  To  his  humi- 
lity, and  patience,  and  loving  kindness,  we  owe 
every  hope  in  time  and  eternity.  He  therefore 
is  called  the  Light  of  Heaven.  He  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  us  and  his  Father ;  between  the 
redeemed  and  their  God.  Behold  here  the  per- 
fect accomplishment  of  his  labours.  For  this  he 
"  travailed,"  and  suffered  death  on  the  cross,  that 
he  might  thus  restore  men  to  God,  and  recon- 
cile God  to  man;  that  a  blessed,  holy,  and  eternal 
relation  might  thenceforwards  subsist  between 
them ;  '*  he  in  them,  and  they  in  him,  that  they 
all  might  be  one  with  God,"  one  as  Christ  is  one 
with  the  Father.  Behold,  my  brethren,  what  is 
the  "  hope  of  your  calling,  and  what  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ  in  his 
saints." 

IIL  After  the  contemplation  of  such  a  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised  at  the  third  particular  which  our   text 
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suggests  to  our  consideration  ;  namely,  the  new 
circunnstances  into  which  the  blessed  will  be  in- 
trodwced,  so  totally  unlike  those  in  which  we  arc 
here  placed.  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away.  And  He  that  sat  upon  the 
throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

How  glorious  a  state !  to  be  delivered  from 
every  evil ;  to  be  freed  for  ever  from  pain,  from 
sorrow,  from  crying,  and  from  death  !  What  a 
field  for  our  reflection  !  The  causes  of  evil  must, 
in  the  change  which  will  take  place,  be  removed. 
The  evils  under  which  we  suffer  here,  arise  from 
the  just  punishment  of  the  Almighty,  from  the 
corruption  of  our  own  minds,  and  from  the 
disordered  state  of  the  world.  But  all  these 
sources  of  evil  will  for  ever  be  done  away.  The 
justice  of  God  will  be  satisfied,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure against  us  be  for  ever  forgotten.  Our 
own  minds  being  perfectly  pure,  their  inward 
tranquillity  cannot  be  disturbed  ;  and  all  around 
us  participating  in  this  holy  nature  will  be  dis- 
posed only  to  contribute  to  our  happiness.  OIj, 
glorious  state !  where  sin  shall  never  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  breast ;  where  passion  and  resent- 
inent  shall  never  ruffle  the  mind ;   where  pride 
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shall  never  instil  a  vain  conceit  of  ourselves ; 
where  jealousy  shall  never  lead  us  astray,  nor 
temptations  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty. 
O  happy  state !  in  which  pure  benevolence  shall 
expand  every  bosom,  in  which  fervent  love  shall 
dictate  every  action,  in  which  the  causes  of 
sorrow  shall  disappear.  In  this  world,  alas ! 
even  good  men  are  too  often  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  discern  such  failings  and  imperfec- 
tion in  themselves,  and  in  their  neighbours,  as 
check  the  full  exercise  of  Christian  love.  But 
there,  all  shall  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves, 
and  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  with  all  their 
soul,  and  with  all  their  strength.  O  blessed 
state !  in  w  hich  no  enemy  shall  alarm,  and  no 
voice  of  threatenino;  or  violence  shall  ever  be 
heard  j  in  which  no  fear  Of  danger,  or  appre- 
hension of  change  shall  ever  for  a  moment  dis- 
turb the  general  tranquillity  and  joy;  in  which 
a  weak  and  corrupt  body  shall  no  longer  be  the 
burthen  of  the  soul ;  in  which  sickness  shall  no 
more  impede  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties, 
or  jJeath  separate  us  from  those  we  love. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  improvement  of  this 
important  subject.  And  here  I  would  beg 
leave  to  offer  one  important  reflection,  arising 
from    a  review    of    all    the    particulars    which 
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we  have  collected  respecting  heaven ;  namely, 
that  it  is  only  the  amplification  and  perfection  of 
that  holiness  continually  inculcated  in  Scripture 
as  our  duty  and  principal  source  of  enjoyment 
here.  Heaven  ought  to  be  considered  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  state  than  a  place,  and  its  happi- 
ness as  arising  chiefly  from  the  right  views  and 
right  dispositions  of  all  that  enjoy  it.  This  con- 
sideration is  important,  because  it  teaches  us,  that 
heaven  may  be  begun  below;  that  all  the  rudi- 
ments of  heaven  may  be  found  on  earth  ;  that 
here  may  its  happiness  be  in  a  measure  enjoyed  ; 
that  consequently  when  God  enjoins  holiness,  he 
enjoins  happiness;  that  when  he  gives  grace,  he 
gives  what  may  expand  itself  into  heaven  ;  that 
grace,  therefore  is  the  most  valuable  gift  of  God  ; 
that  the  pursuit  of  holiness  is  the  highest,  most 
honourable,  and  most  beneficial  pursuit  of  man ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  sin  is  misery  and  death, 
involving  in  it  all  the  rudiments  of  hell ;  that  hell 
is  the  full  prevalence,  the  universal  practice,  the 
unrestrained  love,  of  sin. 

If  this  statement  be  true,  so  far  from  religion 
being,  what  it  is  often  represented  to  be,  gloom  and 
melancholy,  it  is  life,  and  peace,  and  heaven. 

For  what,  let  me  ask,  have  we  ascertained 
heaven  to  be?  To  dwell  in  heaven  is  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  display  of 
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his  glorious  perfections.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  those  perfections  ;  the  full  manifestation  of  that 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  glory,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  And  Mhat  is 
religion  on  earth  but  the  display  of  the  Divine 
Perfections,  as  manifested  in  the  revelation  given 
to  us  in  the  Gospel  ?  By  this  we  learn,  how 
infinitely  wise,  and  good,  and  gracious,  is  our 
heavenly  Father.  And  holiness  is  nothing  but 
the  dispositions  which  are  correspondent  to  this 
display;  the  meek  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
the  filial  dread  of  the  displeasure  of  so  just  and 
holy  a  Being;  the  perfect  veneration  and  love  of 
Him  whose  majesty  and  goodness  are  infinitely 
great  ;  the  purity  of  heart  and  the  unlimited 
obedience  which  are  justly  due  to  so  perfect  a 
Being  and  so  righteous  a  Sovereign. — All  that  we 
shall  know  of  God  in  heaven,  we  know  in  part 
here,  from  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel.  All  the 
dispositions  which  are  felt  in  heaven  are,  in  a 
measure,  felt  upon  earth  by  those  who  are  truly 
righteous.  All  the  enjoyments  of  heaven  are 
begun  here  in  the  breasts  of  the  faithful — the  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  appointments  of  the  Almighty; 
the  delightful  confidence  in  his  power  and  grace ; 
the  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  which  arise  from 
the  sense  of  his  protection  and  love. 

In  like  manner  does  the  happiness  of  heaven 
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arise  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the 
glorified  spirits  stand  to  God,  and  God  to  them. 
The  very  same  relation  subsists  here  below.  God 
is  the  God  of  those  who  know  and  serve  him- 
He  is  their  Father  and  their  Friend  ;  and  they  are 
Iris  in  a  peculiar  sense.  He  has  redeemed  therti 
by  the  blood  of  his  Son  ;  he  watches  over  them 
daily ;  he  delis^hts  in  them  as  his  children  ;  he  is 
training  them  up  for  eternal  ^lory. 

And,  finally,  does  the  happiness  of  heaver* 
arise  from  the  new  circumstances  which  exist 
there — the  removal  of  sorrow  and  death  ?  That 
removal  begins  here.  By  the  mortification  of  the 
body  of  sin,  the  source  of  suffering,  the  sting  of 
death,  is  taken  away.  Afl^ictions  are  mitigated 
by  Divine  consolation,  are  supported  by  Divine 
aid,  are  sanctified  by  Divine  grace.  And,  in 
proportion  as  we  live  the  life  of  heaven  below,  in 
that  proportion  shall  we  rise  superior  to  the  evils 
of  this  transitory  world,  and  enjoy  the  peace  which 
passcth  all  undertsanding. 

My  dear  friends,  the  practical  belief  of  thisJ^ 
truth  is  worth  the  whole  world.  It  would  be 
heaven  to  you.  O  let  me  persuade  you  to  open 
the  rich  sources  of  enjoyment  which  are  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  pursue  the  track  which 
is  there  marked  out  as  leading  to  heaven  !  It  is 
pointed  out  to  you  by  the  finger  of  God  himself 
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Will  you  refuee  to  follow  his  guidance?  Does  He 
not  know  the  sources  of  true  happiness?  Does 
not  He  who  created  heaven  know  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  ?  Fix  this  truths  then, 
indelibly  in  your  minds.  Whilst  you  pursue  a 
course  of  religion  and  holiness,  you  are  in  the  road 
to  heaven.  Heaven  is  already  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  your  minds.  How  should  this  considera- 
tion reconcile  us  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which,  in  this  evil  world  and  with  this  corrupt 
nature,  we  may  expect  to  encounter  !  How  should 
it  reconcile  us  to  the  self-denial  which  at  first  it 
may  be  necessary  to  endure  !  Oh  look  forward 
to  the  end  !  Behold  the  glorious  prize  proposed 
to  you.  Consider  who  is  your  Conductor,  and 
to  what  place  he  is  conducting  you.  And  may 
your  God  be  with  you,  and  make  darkness  light 
before  you,  till  he  brings  you  to  his  own  blessed 
seats  above  ! 

It  is,  however,  with  pain  that  I  address  myself 
to  some  of  those  who  now  surround  me.  Alas ! 
I  much  fear  that  many  who  are  now  hearing, 
and  perhaps  with  pleasure,  of  the  glorious  state 
of  those  who  are  admitted  into  heaven,  are  not 
so  living  as  to  enjoy  a  well-founded  hope  of  that 
felicity.  For  the  same  Scriptures  which  reveal 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  as  explicitly  declare 
that   no   impenitent  sinner   shall   find  admission 
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there.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  the  unrighteous  shall, 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?  Be  not  de- 
ceived, no  fornicator,  or  adulterer,  or  unclean 
person  shall  have  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ."  *'  Upon  the  wicked,  God  will  rain 
.snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest." 
This  shall  be  their  portion  :  how  different  from 
that  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating! — 
Now  may  I  not  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  some 
here  present,  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  part 
or  lot  in  this  glorious  inheritance  ?  If  the  wicked 
are  excluded,  they  must  be  excluded.  If  none  can 
"  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  but  those  who 
are  born  again  of  the  Spirit,"  they  are  not  born 
again,  their  own  co.isciences  being  their  witness. 
If  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  our  union  with 
Christ,  that  we  should  here  possess  a  true  and 
living  faith,  they  have  no  such  faith,  and  there- 
fore are  not  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with 
them.  In  a  word,  if  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture declares  that  none  are  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  but  such  as  are  previously 
fitted  for  it  by  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness, 
then  they  stand  excluded.  Do  not  plead,  in 
apology  for  yourselves,  that  you  are  not  worse 
or  more  careless  than  others.  It  is  true,  there  are 
many  impenitent  and  careless.  Our  Saviour  has 
said,   "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way 
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that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be 
that  enter  in  thereat;"  and  "  straight  is  the  gate 
and  narrow   is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  eternal 
life."— But    while    I    would    alarm    you   with    a 
sense  of  your  danger,  I  would  also  beseech  you  to 
reflect,  that  it  is  not^yet  too  late,  though  you  know 
not  how  soon  it  may  be.     Blessed  be  God,  the 
door  of  mercy  is  still  open.     By  all  the  unspeak- 
able joys  which  I  have  attempted  to  represent, 
by  all  the  terrors  of  everlasting  destruction  which 
cannot  be  described,  I  beseech  you,  then,  remain 
not  in  a  state  of  sin,  or  even  of  doubt  concerning 
your  salvation.     Christ  freely    offers  it  to  you. 
Do  not  suffer  so  great   and  glorious  a  treasure 
to  be  lost  because  you  will  not  accept  it.     This 
"  day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,"  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  world  to  come,— think  of  the  blessed- 
ness  of  dying  in  the   Lord,    of  being  admitted 
into  heaven,  of  the  misery  of  perishing  for  ever ; 
and  may  the  Lord  give  you  repentance  and  true 
conversion !     Amen. 
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SERMON  V. 


THE  NATURE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST'S  OFFICE  AND  PREACHING, 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  APO- 
STLES AND  PROPHETS. 


MATT.  xi.  7 — 15. 
Ajid  as  they  departed,  Jesus  began  to  say  unto 
the  multitudes,  concerning  John,  What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  f  A  reed  shaken 
with  the  ivind?  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to 
see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  P  Be- 
hold,  they  that  zvear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings' 
houses.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  P 
A  prophet  9  Yea,  1  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  a  prophet.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it 
is  zuritfen,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  A?no7ig  them  that 
are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen  a 
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greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstaiid- 
ing,  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  lie.  And  from  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist  until  nozv,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence^  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.  For  all  the  Prophets  and  the  Law 
prophesied  nntil  John  :  and,  if  ye  ivill  receive 
it  J  this  is  EliaSy  zohich  zvas  for  to  come.  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

John  the  Baptist,  a  man  formed  and  fitted  by 
Divine  power  for  the  high  office  of  a  reformer 
of  the  Jews,  and  an  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  preached  with  so  much  energy  and  zeal 
that  multitudes  went  from  all  parts  into  the 
wilderness  to  hear  him,  and  to  receive  baptism 
from  his  hands.  Such  was  his  intrepidity  that  he 
openly  reproved  even  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 
who  bowed  before  the  authoritative  severity  of 
his  rebuke.  Yet  in  the  very  midst  of  his  services, 
when  he  seemed  a  fit  instrument  to  convert  the 
whole  nation  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  effectually 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  IMessiah,  he 
is  apprehended  by  Herod,  cast  into  prison,  and 
there  consigned  to  obscurity. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  blessed  Saviour  proceeds 
in  his  ministry,  without  seeming  to  recollect  that 
his  forerunner  was  immured  in  prison.     He  coni- 
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missions  twelve  of  his  disciples  to  be  his  Apostles^ 
to  attend  his  person,  and  to  preach  his  Gospel  : 
but  the  name  of  John  is  not  inserted  in  the  num- 
ber. He  exercises  Divine  power,  but  not  for  his 
benefit  who  had  so  faithfully  proclaimed  him  as 
the  long-expected  Messiah.  Surely  he  who  could 
expel  Satan  from  the  demoniacs,  and  wjjo  could 
give  sight  to  the  blind,  could,  by  a  word,  have 
opened  the  prison- doors  which  detained  his  faith- 
ful messenger,  broken  his  chains  in  pieces,  and 
spread  dismay  or  death  amongst  his  guards.  Such 
an  exertion  of  Divine  power  was  probably  expected, 
both  by  John  and  by  his  disciples  ;  but  it  was 
expected  in  vain,  till  John,  harassed  with  doubt 
respecting  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  at  length 
sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  remind  the  IMessiah 
of  his  forerunner,  and  to  inquire,  "  Art  thou  he 
who  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
The  question  was  one  which  evidently  implied 
some  failure  of  faith,  or  rather  perhaps  of  resigna- 
tion. But  whose  faith  would  not  have  failed,  after 
such  expectation  and  under  such  circumstances? 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  was 
performing  as  clearly  manifesting  him  to  be  the 
true  Messiah,  and  then  sends  a  gentle  but  merited 
rebuke  to  John  for  his  want  of  proper  confidence 
in  him :  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be 
ofi'cnded  in  me." 
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But  while  he  justly,  though  delicately,  reproved 
tiie  want  of  faith  in  the  Baptist,  it  was  far  from 
his  purpose  to  lower  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
either  the  character  of  that  holy  man  or  the  dignity 
of  his  office.  He  speaks  of  him,  therefore,  in  just 
and  high  terms.  "  As  they  departed,  Jesus  began 
to  say  to  the  multitudes  concerning  John,  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see?  A  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind?"  That  is,  a  man  of  an 
unstable,  cowardly,  and  temporising  disposition? 
The  question  implies  a  strong  negation,  holding 
up  to  just  admiration  the  invincible  courage,  the 
stedfast  adherence  to  principle,  the  undaunted 
zeal  for  truth  which  characterized  John.  ''  But 
what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  ?"  A  man  of  luxurious  habits  and 
effeminate  manners,  voluptuous  and  self-indulgent: 
intimating  that  the  character  of  John  was  a  noble 
contrast  to  that  of  persons  of  this  description  ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  austere  habits,  of  plain 
simple  manners,  of  mortification  and  self-denial. 
It  is  in  kings'  houses,  and  not  in  the  desert, 
that  effeminacy  and  splendour  prevail.  "  But 
what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  Yea 
I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet." — 
A  prophet  is  one  of  the  highest  characters  in  the 
Church.  A  prophet  is  a  person  commissioned 
by  God  to  deliver  his  will  to  man.     He  is  one 
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visited  by  the  Divine  presence,  armed  vvith  the 
Divine  authority,  often  one  endued  with  Divine 
power.  Elisha  was  a  prophet,  at  whose  com- 
jiiand  the  heavens  ceased  to  rain  for  three  years  ; 
at  whose  prayer  the  heavens  poured  forth  again 
copious  streams  of  rain.  At  his  word  the  sick 
were  healed,  and  the  dead  were  raised  to  life  again. 
When  John,  therefore,  was  declared  by  our  Lord 
to  be  a  prophet,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exalted  characters  upon  earth,  the  most 
honoured  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  most  revered 
amongst  men  ;  but  he  was  not  only  a  prophet, 
but  even  more  than  a  prophet.  "  For  this  is  he 
of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold  I  send  my  messen- 
ger before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among  them 
that  are  born  of  women,  there  has  not  arisen  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  Notwithstanding, 
he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (2.  e, 
in  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Messiah)  "  is  greater 
than  he." — These  words  do  not  at  all  relate  to 
the  moral  or  private  character  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  him,  in  his  personal  character,  and  the 
ancient  prophets.  Whether  any  of  them  was  more 
eminent  for  piety  than  John,  or  whether  he  ex- 
celled them,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Lord's 
(discourse.    Nor  was  it  intended  to  compare  John, 
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ill  this  respect,  with  any  of  tlie  Christian  Church. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  many  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  those  not  amongst  the  least  in  that 
dispensation,  who  have  been  far  inferior  to  John 
in  the  purity  of  their  lives.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  of  consideration.  Nor  does  our  Lord  ap- 
pear to  compare  John  with  the  ancient  prophets, 
or  with  the  apostles,  in  respect  to  tlie  variety  and 
extent  of  heavenly  gifts.  John  wrought  no  mi^ 
racle ;  but  the  ancient  prophets  performed  many ; 
and  some  that  were  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  have  wrought  still  more.  John  foretold 
no  future  events ;  but  the  ancient  prophets,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  apostles,  delivered  many 
striking  predictions.  We  must,  therefore,  under- 
stand our  Lord  to  speak  of  John  solely  in  his 
official  character  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  respect  he  was  superior  to  the  prophets, 
but  inferior  to  the  apostles.  The  ancient  pro- 
phets were  honourable  in  proportion  to  the  dis^ 
tinctness  with  which,  while  involved  in  distance 
and  obscurity,  they  saw  the  day  of  Christ  ap- 
proaching, and  prophesied  of  him  as  the  Light  of 
the  world,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  glory  and 
ornament  of  our  race,  the  well-beloved  of  the 
Father.  John  was  still  greater  than  they,  because 
he  was  more  immediately  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,    the    messenger    sent   to   proclaim    his 
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actual  presence,  and  one  who  bad  the  honour  of 
introducing  him  into  his  public  ministry,  and  of 
announcing  him   to  the   world  as  its   Redeemer. 
But  though  he  was  thus   superior  to  all  the  pro- 
phets, he  was,  for  similar  reasons,  inferior  even  to 
the  least  apostle  or  teacher  who  lived  under  the 
Gospel-dispensation,  after  it  had  been  fully  mani- 
fested  by   the  death    and    resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.     For  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  able,  from    his    superior   knowledge   of  the 
design  of  the  Messiah's  mission,  from  his  clearer 
percei)tions  of  its  glory,    from   the  more   ample 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  upon  him, 
and  from   his   more  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  Gospel-mystery,  to  speak  more  copi- 
ously, more  distinctly,  and  more  efficaciously  con-^ 
cerning  the  character  and  office  of  the  Messiah. 
*'  But  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffisreth  violence,  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force.     For  all  the  Prophets  and 
the  Law  prophesied  until  John.     And  if  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  that  Elias  which  was  to  come. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  The  mis- 
sion of  John  the  Baptist  formed  a  new  aera  in  the 
Church.    Till  this  time,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
reigned.     They  were  the  only  standards  of  truth, 
the  depositories    of  all  religious  knowledge,  the 
pracles  of  God.     But  now    a   new  dispensation 
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commenced;  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Gospel,  was  now  announced ;  and 
ail  men  who  were  influenced  by  the  preaching  of 
John  began  to  press  into  this  kingdom,  with  an 
eagerness  proportioned  to  the  high  value  and  glo- 
rious character  of  the  object  in  view. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
before  us ;  and  it  su^crests  some  useful  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mission  of  John,  both  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inferior  to  the  more  glorious  dis- 
pensation of  which  it  was  the  harbinger. 

The  object  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  to 
call  men  to  repentance,  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  They  moreover 
bare  witness  to  Christ,  but  obscurely,  occasionally, 
and  indirectly. — John  also  preached  repentance. 
In  this  he  resembled  them  ;  but  he  excelled  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  urged  repentance  for  a  particular 
end  :  he  preached  it  as  introductory  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  wos  immediately  to  commence; 
that  is,  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  then  about  to  be  manifested. 
It  was  the  purpose  in  view,  therefore,  which  gave 
a  higher  value  to  the  doctrine  of  repentance  as 
preached  by  him,  than  as  delivered  by  the  Apo- 
stles. It  was  his  more  direct  reference  to  the 
Saviour,  which  conferred  a  superior  dignity  on 
,his  uiission.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
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want  of  a  still  more  full,  explicit,  and  glorious 
testimony  of  the  Saviour's  office,  which  rendered 
his  preaching  inferior  to  that  of  even  the  least  m 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  least  of  the  apostles 
or  ministers  of  Christ. 

We  may  deduce  from  this  circumsta_nce  the  vast 
importance  and  rich  value  of  the  Gospel.  It  dig- 
nifies every  office  connected  with  it,  and  renders 
the  services  of  even  its  meanest  ministers  excellent 
and  glorious. 

What,  then,  is  this  Gospel  of  Christ,  which 
spreads  so  far  its  lustre  ?  It  is  the  record  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  it  derives  its  glory  from  the 
dignity  of  him  of  whom  it  testifies,  and  its  value 
from  the  benefits  of  his  office.  His  glory  was 
beyond  all  that,  till  his  coming,  man  had  been 
ever  permitted  to  behold.  He  was  "  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father ;  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  by  whom  and 
for  whom  all  things  were  created,  whether  thev 
be  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers; 
and  he  was  above  all  things,  and  by  him  do  all 
things  consist."  And  his  office  is  of  inconceivable 
importance  to  us.  No  benefactor  like  him  ever 
appeared ;  no  one  in  whom  the  sons  of  men 
were  so  universally  and  deeply  interested;  no 
one  who  for  them  either  undertook  or  a*^- 
complished  so  much.  For  he  was,  as  John 
testified,  '*  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
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the  sins  of  the  world."  "  There  is  no  otlier  name 
under  heaven  given  to  men,  whereby  they  can  be 
saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  To  him 
give  all  the  Prophets  witness,  though  remotely, 
that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Hence  the 
Apostles,  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  sal- 
vation, would  know  nothing  amongst  their  disci- 
ples but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Hence 
they  counted  all  things  but  as  dross  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  Hence 
they  gladly  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  did 
count  them  but  dung,  that  they  might  win  Christ 
and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  their  own  righte- 
ousness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  of 
faith  in  Christ. 

These  considerations  instruct  us  to  set  a  most 
high  value  upon  every  doctrine  which  relates  im- 
mediately to  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  divinity 
of  his  nature,  the  general  dignity  of  his  person, 
the  truth  of  his  incarnation,  the  atonement  made 
for  our  sins  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  the  inter- 
cession which  he  offers  up  before  the  Father  on 
our  behalf,  the  necessity  of  a  living  and  true  faith 
in  him,  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit 
which  he  sent ; — all  these  doctrines  particularly 
relate  to  Christ,  these  constitute  the  basis  of  his 
Gospel,  these  form  the  hopes  of  the  faithful,  these 
are  the  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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But  let  us  not  rest  in  a  bare  assent  to  these 
doctrines.  It  is  the  application  of  them  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  own  state  which  renders  them 
truly  valuable.  When  rightly  used,  they  are  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  to  produce 
this  effect,  they  must  be  believed  with  the  heart, 
they  must  become  principles  of  action :  we  must 
learn  from  them  to  look  continually  to  our  Saviour 
with  true  faith,  to  receive  him  as  our  Prophet  and 
Teacher,  as  our  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  as  our 
Lord  and  King.  The  mere  speculative  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^  the  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  truth,  and  even  of  their  impor- 
tance, is  of  little  value.  It  is  their  influence  on 
our  hearts  which  alone  constitutes  their  utility  to 
us.  And  this  influence  must  be  supreme  and 
continual  :  it  must  not  only  give  life  to  our  daily 
devotions,  but  it  must  reach  our  affections ;  it 
must  be  the  spring  by  which  we  act  in  all  the 
daily  concerns  of  life.  The  power  of  the  Gospel 
must  be  paramount.  It  is  an  inconsistency  to 
suppose  that  it  can  exist  in  a  divided  heart.  If 
not  supreme,  it  is  nugatory.  Its  very  use  consists 
in  the  subjugation  of  those  principles  which  would 
dispute  its  sway.  It  exists  in  order  to  extirpate 
them  :  it  lives  for  their  destruction. 

The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  austere  and  rigid.     He  himself  re- 
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tired  to  the  desert :  he  was  clad  in  the  coarsest 
garments  ;  he  ate  the  plainest  food.  His  disciples 
fasted  frequently.  He  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
mortification,  self-denial,  and  repentance ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  the  minds  of  his  disciples  to 
Him  who  was  to  come,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

The  religion  of  many  Christians  is  of  a  similar 
cast  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  this  both 
among  Protestants  and  Catholics.  They  do  not 
entirely  exclude  the  Saviour  from  their  system ; 
neither  did  the  Baptist ;  but  like  him  they  make 
the  most  prominent  of  their  doctrines  those  of 
repentance,  mortification,  and  self-denial.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  system.  It  has  not  a  sufficiently 
evangelical  cast.  The  religion  of  John  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Christ;  and  the  character  of 
Christ's  religion  was  different  from  that  of  John. 
It  was  a  religion  of  hope,  of  peace,  of  joy.  It 
was  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
man."  The  effect  it  had  on  those  w  ho  received  it 
was  to  fill  them  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  marked  distinction  of  character  was  visible 
whilst  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  and  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  and  of  reproach  to  Christ.  But 
it  was  still  more  striking  when  his  Gospel  came  to 
be  more  generally  and  thoroughly  understood ;  I 
mean,  after  his  ascension. 
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I  do  not  say  that  the  doctrines  of  repentance, 
of  mortification,  and  self-denial,  were  not  parts, 
and  important  parts,  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  but 
only  that  they  were  not  the  most  prominent  and 
characteristic.  They  were  rather  means  to  a  higher 
end,  that  of  enjoying,  through  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Christ,  a  peace,  and  hope,  and  purity,  which 
mitigated  the  severities  of  the  former  repentance 
and  self-denial.  They  were  the  rudiments  in 
the  school  of  Christ :  but  somethino;  higher  was 
to  be  learned,  something  nobler  to  be  obtained. 
The  Baptist  preached  repentance  as  a  preparation 
for  him  who  should  come ;  his  disciples  were 
baptised  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  in  order 
that  they  might  afterwards  believe  in  Him  who 
was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ; 
but  when  he  came,  John's  mission  was  superseded, 
and  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  repentance  and  contrition,  were  turned 
to  Him  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
While  these  doctrines  hold  the  same  order  and 
place  with  us,  they  are  highly  useful.  Let  our 
conversion  begin  with  the  deepest  penitence,  with 
resolute  mortification  and  rigid  self-denial,  but  let 
it  not  end  there  :  these  must  lead  us  on  to  Christ, 
to  rest  on  him  who  taketh  away  our  sins.  We 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  not  of  Moses  or  the 
Baptist.  They  did  but  point  to  Christ,  and  direct 
the  mind  to  him. 
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Yet  hero  let  me  caution  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  John  to  those  of 
Christ. — The  doctrines  which  John  preached 
were  a  proper  preparation  to  those  of  Jesus. 
They  formed  a  basis  on  which  the  others  were  to 
rest.  The  disciples  of  John,  having  learnt  what 
he  inculcated,  were  prepared  to  receive  Christ. 
The  good  seed  was  received  into  ground  fitted 
for  it.  Nor  did  the  Seventy  Disciples  when  sent 
out  to  preach  use  a  different  language.  They 
preached  every  where,  saying,  ''  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Nor  did  the 
Apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  deviate  from 
the  same  doctrine.  They  testified  "  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Thus  also  our  Lord  enjoined  the  prac- 
tice of  self-denial :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  mito 
you,  If  a  man  deny  not  himself,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  And  the  Apostle  inculcated  mortifica- 
tion ;  "  Mortify,  therefore,  your  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth."  These  important  duties  are 
not  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  system ; 
they  are  not  contrary  to  it ;  they  are  actually  parts 
of  it,  and  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to;  but 
they  are  only  subservient,  and  therefore  must  not 
be  proposed  as  the  whoie  end  in  view. 

Successive  ages  have  had  their  different  errors. 
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And  if  the  retirement,  the  penance,  the  fasting  of 
former  periods  have  passed  away,  let  us  beware 
lest  the  substantial  parts  of  Christianity,  of  which 
they  were  the  symbols,  do  not  vanish  also.  In 
the  present  age,  the  chief  danger  is  lest  our  hope 
should  be  too  readily  indulged,  our  peace  too 
slightly  founded,  our  joy  too  little  connected  with 
holiness  ;  and  lest  repentance,  and  self-denial,  and 
mortification  should  be  renounced  as  remnants  of 
Judaism  or  of  Popery,  instead  of  being  cherished 
as  important  and  necessary  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian system. 

The  upright  heart,  a  sincere  devotedness  to 
God,  a  supreme  love  of  holiness,  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ  will  carry 
us  safely  through  all  perils.  They  will  teach 
repentance,  by  manifesting  its  necessity  ;  they  will 
inculcate  self-denial,  by  shewing  the  danger  of 
self-indulgence;  and  they  will  suggest  mortification 
as  the  necessary  means  of  purifying  our  hearts. 
At  the  same  time,  wc  shall  learn  to  trust  in  Him 
who  alone  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those 
that  come  to  God  by  him.  We  shall  adore  his 
grace,  magnify  his  love,  and  experience  peace 
and  joy  in  believing. 

With  these  high  sentiments  of  Christ,  with  these 
just  views  of  the  nature  of  his  Gospel,  let  us 
■welcome  his  advent,  and  rejoice  in  the  symbols 
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of  his  love  set  before  us.    Let  us,  while  we  ''  behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  unite  all  the  reverent  awe,  the  deep  humi- 
liation, the  holy  self-denial  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 
Let  us  approach  liis  table  with  trembling  hope 
and  humble  gratitude,  whilst  we  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  that  salvation  which  fills   all  heaven  with 
wonder,  and  all  the  earth  with  gladness.     Let  us 
push    with    holy   violence   into    the   kingdom    of 
heaven,  for  "  the  violent  take  it  by  force."     The 
languid  endeavour,  the  heartless  prayer,  the  formal 
worship,  the  cold  acknowledgment,  are  unworthy 
of  the  Saviour  who  is   given  to  us,   and  of  the 
blessings  which  we  derive  from  him.     May  God 
impart  to  us  such  sensations  as  become  the  subject 
and  the  occasion,  that,  with  angels  and  archangels 
and  all  the  company  of  heaven,   we  may  laud  and 
magnify  his   glorious   name ;    evermore    praising 
him,  and  saying,   *'  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory." 
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SERMON  VI. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  END  OF  LIFE, 


JAMES  iv.    14. 

What   is  your   life? 

\J  F  all  misapprehensions,  nane  are  more  danger- 
ous, because  none  are  likely  to  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  constant  effect,  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  nature,  the  end,  and  the  proper  objects  of 
life.  They  influence  the  conduct,  not  merely  in 
some  particular  relation,  or  with  respect  to  some 
individual  duty,  but  in  reference  to  every  relation 
and  every  duty;  for  the  whole  course  of  human 
action  is  intimately  connected  with  a  just  view 
of  the  real  nature  and  design  of  life.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  useless  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  such 
a  train  as  may  enable  us  to  form  correct  ideas 
upon  this  momentous  subject.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  notice  the  mistakes 
which  prevail  respecting  the  nature  of  life. 

It  is  not  intended,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  to 
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be  a  scene  of  enjoyment.  I  say,  it  is  not  intended; 
for  the  clue  which  should  guide  us  in  all  our 
inquiries  on  this,  and  indeed  on  every  subject,  is 
the  Divine  intention.  The  question  is  not,  what 
life  is  to  any  proposed  individual :  for  in  judging 
of  this,  our  conceptions  will  vary  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  or  with  our 
peculiar  views  and  feelings  j  and,  in  one  instance, 
it  will  be  pronounced  to  be  a  state  of  great  misery; 
in  another,  of  great  happiness;  and  thus  a  contra- 
dictory judgment  of  life  in  general  would  be 
formed  :  but  the  true  state  of  the  question  is, 
What  did  our  Creator  intend  it  to  be  to  his  crea- 
tures ?  Now  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  intend  it  to  be  directly  and  prin- 
cipally a  scene  of  enjoyment.  Notwithstanding 
the  comforts  of  life,  far  exceeding  as  they  do  what 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  demand- 
ing our  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  consider 
the  constant  occurrence  and  universal  extension  of 
human  calamity  and  disappointment,  and  the  law 
of  mutual  dependence,  by  which  those  evils  are 
so  strikingly  multiplied  and  ensured.  Examine 
the  texture  of  our  bodies,  so  frail  and  subject  to 
disease ;  and  even  the  construction  of  our  minds, 
liable  as  they  are  to  humiliating  infirmities  and 
corroding  passions ;  and  it  will  be  very  evident, 
that  a  world  so  constituted  could  not  have  been 
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primarily  or  mainly  designed  as  a  state  of  happi- 
ness. Now  if  this  be  really  the  case,  how  exceed- 
ingly mistaken  are  those  who  are  expecting  to 
make  or  to  find  it  a  state  of  that  description  \ 
Yet  this  is  the  mistake  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 
Happiness  is  their  chief,  almost  their  exclusive, 
object.  This  they  pursue  in  infancy,  in  youth,  in 
maturity,  in  old  age  ;  and  though,  in  general,  it 
continues  perpetually  to  elude  their  grasp,  yet 
with  an  unremitting  ardour  they  are  ever  renewing 
the  pursuit ;  sometimes  varying  the  path  of  search, 
but  never  abandoning  the  object.  Yet  surely 
wisdom  should  be  learned  from  these  disappoint- 
ments, which  should  suggest,  to  those  who  have 
experienced  them,  the  question,  whether  earthly 
happiness  ought  to  be  their  chief  object ;  whether 
it  is  that  which  God  intended  his  creatures  to 
pursue;  whether  it  is  attainable.  Nor  are  these 
questions  less  necessary  to  such  as  are  yet  young, 
and  whose  hopes  from  life  are  still  very  sanguine. 
If  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  from  their 
own  experience,  let  them  at  least  give  credit  to 
the  assurance,  that  man  is  in  this  world  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  journey  ;  and  that  his  home,  his  rest, 
his  scene  of  enjoyment,  is  to  be  expected  only  in 
a  future  state  of  existence. 

It  is  an  error  equally  injurious,  on  the  other 
hand,   to  suppose  that  life  is  a  source  of  unmixed 
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vexation  and  misery.  "'  Man  is,"  indeed,  "  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward;"  and  this  world 
is  in  a  fallen  state,  and  "  under  the  curse"  of  its 
Creator  J  but  it  is  not  a  place  of  punishment.  The 
goodness  of  God  has  been  gloriously  displayed  in 
it,  and  there  is  not  a  creature  living  who  does  not 
largely  partake  of  that  goodness.  Though  enjoy- 
ment, therefore,  as  distinct  from  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  ought  not  to  be  his  object,  yet  in 
the  way  of  duty  a  man  may  humbly  hope  for  and 
expect  happiness.  He  may  hope  to  share  in  the 
general  bounty  of  his  heavenly  Father;  and  par- 
ticularly, he  both  may  and  ought  to  expect  that 
happiness  which  arises  immediately  from  right  dis- 
positions and  views  of  mind,  and  from  upright  and 
conscientious  conduct.  A  gloomy  frame  of  mind 
is  not  only  destructive  of  happiness,  but  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  who  hath 
given  to  us  in  Christ  all  things  richly  to  enjoy. 

When  the  inquiry  is  made.  What  is  our  life  ^  let  us 
always  remember  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  state. 
This  will  be  allowed  by  all,  and  yet  its  necessary 
consequences  are  practically  denied.  How  readily 
is  it  acknowledged,  that  life  is  merely  a  vapour, 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth 
away !  And  yet  how  continually  do  men  act  as 
if,   with   respect  to  themselves  at  least,   it  were 
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eternal !  They  cherish  no  ideas  of  happiness  in 
tiny  other  state :  they  contrive  intricate  and  pro- 
tracted designs,  which  will  require  years  for  their 
execution,  forgetting  that  they  may  not  live  to 
complete  a  single  plan,  that  they  cannot  insure  the 
enjoyment  of  a  single  day. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  such  persons  would  be  acting 
light  to  make  the  best  of  it,  provided  that  this 
were  the  only  state  of  existence  :  but  since  the 
life  to  come  is  as  infinitely  long  as  this  is  short, 
no  words  can  describe  the  folly  of  those  who, 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  transitory  objects  of  this 
world,  make  no  provision  for  another. 

In  considering  the  question.  What  is  life?  great 
caution  should  be  used  not  to  confound  it  with 
mere  animal  life. — It  is  necessary  for  our  sub- 
sistence, in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  we 
should  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  that  we 
should  labour  to  procure  food  and  clothing ;  for 
these  things  are  the  support  of  animal  life ;  but  our 
life,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  these.  It  cannot  consist  in  that  which  is 
shared  in  common  with  the  brutes.  No  :  man 
was  born  for  a  higher  kind  of  existence ;  his  facul- 
ties are  of  a  nobler  cast.  Life  with  him  should  be 
something  more  intellectual,  more  spiritual,  and 
should  denote  a  being  of  a  higher  order.    To  live. 
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is  not  merely  to  exist ;  it  is  to  fulfil  purposes  more 
noble,  and  to  enjoy  pleasures  more  exalted.  We 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  soul  of  man.  The 
soul  of  man  is  the  man  himself:  the  body  is  the 
incumbrance  of  the  soul,  the  prison  within  which 
it  is  confined.  He  who  is  pampering  the  body, 
or  solicitous  only  about  sensual  pleasures,  is  like 
a  prisoner  who  spends  his  life  in  dressing  and 
adorning  his  chains,  and  has  forgotten  the  enjoy- 
ment and  the  desire  of  liberty. 

When  it  is  inquired,  What  is  life?  we  should 
take  care  not  to  confound  it  with  the  circumstances 
of  life. — Life  and  its  circumstances  are  very  dif- 
ferent things,  which  yet  are  too  frequently  mis- 
taken for  each  other.  Life,  Strictly  speaking, 
is  independent  of  adverse  or  prosperous  events, 
of  toil  or  ease,  of  rank  or  station,  of  persons  or 
places.  All  these  things  we  are  too  apt  closely 
to  coTinect  with  life  by  artificial  associations,  so 
that  it  is  made  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
them.  But  the  words  of  Scripture  are  very  im- 
portant, and  ought  to  be  well  weighed  by  us: 
"  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth."  A  man  may  be 
living,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  who,  like 
Lazarus,  is  destitute  of  all  things:  a  man  may  have 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  life,  who,  like  Paul  and 
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Silas,  is  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  and  bound  with 
chains.  Now  the  grand  mistake  of  the  world  is, 
that  they  consider  the  animal  part  of  hfe  as  life 
itself,  and  the  circumstances  relating  to  that  part 
as  essential  to  life.  They  spend  all  their  time,  and 
give  up  the  whole  of  their  attention  and  talents,  to 
obtain  full  provision  for  this  miserable,  perishing 
body.  Often  it  perishes  before  they  have  pro- 
cured what  they  think  a  provision  for  it;  and  often, 
when  they  have  procured  this  provision,  the  body 
is  too  far  exhausted  to  enjoy  it.  Oh  when  will 
men  learn  to  make  the  important  distinction,  that 
life  is  something  entirely  independent  of  those 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  so  generally  con- 
founded ! 

Whaty  then,  is  lifeP — May  God,  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  life,  grant  that  I  may  present  so  just  and 
true  a  view  of  it,  that  it  may  be  your  wish  and 
determination  to  live  according  to  the  wise  and 
gracious  designs  of  your  Creator  ! 

To  answer  this  question  aright,  we  must  look 
back  to  the  creation  of  mankind.  While  Adam 
continued  in  his  innocence,  life  and  enjoyment 
were  inseparably  connected.  Life  was  a  scene  of 
happiness,  and  heaven  and  earth  ministered  to  it 
abundantly.  The  occupations  of  life  and  its 
enjoyments  went  hand  in  hand.  The  object  of  the 
one  was  to  glorify  God,  and  to  obey  tlie  most  in- 
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dulgent  of  Parents  ;  the  other  consisted  in  holding 
communion  with  him,  and  in  receiving  with  gra- 
titude the  abundance  of  his  mercies.  Alas  !  the 
scene  is  now  changed  :  a  fatal  alteration  has  been 
made  in  our  former  condition.  Yet  it  will  be 
highly  useful  to  us,  in  determining  what  our  life 
should  now  be,  always  to  hold  up  this  former 
condition  to  our  view;  that,  beholding  life  in  its 
best  form,  we  may  endeavour  to  assimilate  the 
present  state  of  existence  as  much  as  possible 
to  that  perfect  model.  When  man  forfeited  his 
original  happiness,  he  and  the  world  in  which 
he  dwelt  fell  under  the  frown  and  curse  of  the 
Almighty.  God,  however,  in  infinite  mercy,  did 
not  leave  him  in  that  state.  Of  his  great  good- 
ness he  w^as  pleased  to  promise  him  a  Redeemer; 
and  thus  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  suspend- 
ed, and  he  was  placed  in  a  middle  state  between 
hopeless  despair  and  pure  enjoyment.  He  was 
neither  treated  as  a  son  of  God,  nor  entirely  as 
an  outcast  from  him  ;  but  was  rendered  capable 
of  being  restored,  even  while  on  earth,  in  some 
imperfect  measure,  to  the  Divine  favour  and 
blessing,  and  of  becoming  an  heir  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  become 
so  degenerate,  as  to  be  only  more  and  more  meet 
for  destruction,  till  at  length  he  should  be  irre- 
coverably consigned  to  it. 
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Such  being  the  present  condition  of  man,  Ave 
may  consider  the  nature  of  his  life  with  reference 
either  to  its  occupations  or  its  enjoyments. 

1.  With  reference  to  its  occupations — It  is  mani- 
fest that  they  ought  chiefly  to  refer  to  the  recovery 
of  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  acquisition  of  eternal 
blessings. — Here  is  set  before  us  a  most  noble 
object;  an  object  of  such  magnitude,  that  every 
thing  else  shrinks  into  nothing  before  it.  That 
object  is  eternal  life.  Let  us  contemplate  it  a 
moment.  It  is  a  life  which  will  endure  through 
countless  millions  of  ages,  without  decay  or  pos- 
sibility of  diminution.  It  is  a  life  spent  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  peace  and  happiness.  It  is  a 
life  of  perfect  purity,  unsullied  by  any  thing  sinful 
or  degrading;  a  life  free  from  every  evil,  and 
enriched  with  every  enjoyment  which  the  wisdom 
or  the  power  of  God  can  communicate. 

Behold  here  the  true  idea  of  life  :  this  is  life :  to 
live  in  heaven,  is  to  live  indeed.  If  from  a  scene 
so  glorious  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  present  state 
of  existence,  how  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the 
proper  pursuit  of  this  life  is  to  obtain  a  participa- 
tion of  the  exalted  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven ! 
To  this  all  our  anxiety  should  be  directed  ;  in  this 
all  our  cares  should  centre.  Every  other  object 
is  comparatively  nothing. 

Now  it  is  the  design  of  God  to  bring  those  that 
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truly  receive  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  to  eternal  life  ; 
and  he  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  this  life  as  a 
suitable  preparation  for  that  blessed  state.  Here, 
then,  light  breaks  in  upon  us  with  respect  to  the 
true  nature  and  design  of  our  situation  in  this 
world.  We  are  placed  here  as  in  a  school,  and 
have  important  lessons  to  learn,  and  weighty  duties 
to  fulfil.  One  lesson  which  we  have  to  learn,  is 
the  true  state  of  man.  By  nature  we  are  proud, 
and  entertain  high  thoughts  of  our  present  merits 
and  future  destinies.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that 
we  can  be  really  happy  unless  our  views  are 
according  to  truth,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  learn  to  think  rightly  of  ourselves ; 
to  see  that  Ave  are  really  in  a  degraded,  abject, 
miserable  state, — a  state  which  has  excited  the 
compassion  of  God,  and  which  should  excite  in  us 
sentiments  of  the  deepest  humiliation. 

Now,  when  this  state  of  man  is  thoroughly  known, 
the  great  business  of  life  is  to  procure  its  remedy. 
To  remain  in  such  a  condition  is  death  ;  and  it  is  an 
object  worthy  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  immortal 
soul  to  escape  from  it.  Now,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  do  this,  God  has  been  pleased 
to  send  his  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  and  has 
communicated  to  us,  in  the  Gospel,  the  nature 
and  method  of  his  salvation.     VVc  live  while  we 
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seek  to  know  Christ,  "  whom  to  know  is  everlasting 
life."  We  live  while  we  are  studying  his  word,  or 
lifting  up  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  him.  We  live 
while  we  are  struggling  to  subdue  the  body  of  sin  ; 
while  we  are  endeavouring  to  mortify  our  selfish- 
ness, our  sensuality,  our  worldlincss  and  evil  pas- 
sions. We  live,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
when  we  are  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
become  subject  to  his  gracious  influence.  Life, 
therefore,  is  a  death  to  sin  and  a  new  birth  to 
righteousness. 

Another  lesson  which  we  have  to  learn  here,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God ; — the  knowledge  of  him 
as  he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  stands  related  to  us  : 
that  he  may  appear  to  us  altogether  glorious,  the 
object  of  fear,  veneration,  hope,  trust,  love,  and 
delight. — All  happiness,  all  glory,  all  excellence, 
being  derived  immediately  from  God,  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  should  seek  from  him  all  that  we 
need  to  enrich  and  bless  us.  At  the  Fall,  man 
departed  from  God,  and  sought  for  happiness 
independently  of  his  Creator.  The  restoration  of 
true  life,  therefore,  consists  in  returning  to  God  ; 
in  learning  submission  to  his  will,  and  obedience 
to  his  commands ;  that  God  may  be  all,  and  man 
nothing  ;  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done 
supremely,  and  man  have  no  will  or  desire  but 
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his.  Then  we  employ  life  properly,  when  it  is 
occupied  in  thus  glorifying  God  and  ascribing  to 
him  the  honour  due  to  his  name. 

The  true  employment,  then,  of  life,  should  con- 
sist in  these  three  particulars ; — in  endeavouring 
to  know  ourselves,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
present  fallen  state,  and  to  know  and  serve  God. 
And  every  event  in  life  should  be  viewed,  and 
every  business  in  life  performed,  with  reference  to 
our  improvement  in  these  three  great  points. 

Let  us  exemplify  this  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  the  world.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves 
a  real  Christian,  entertaining  these  just  views  of 
life,  and  see  how  he  brings  them  into  practice. — 
Does  he  meet  with  adverse  circumstances  ?  He 
reflects  that  they  are  of  God's  appointment,  and 
he  strives  to  bring  his  heart  to  a  state  of  holy 
resignation. — Does  it  please  God  to  send  him 
prosperity?  He  checks  his  expectations  from  it : 
he  considers  of  how  httle  importance  is  all  terres- 
trial good ;  and  he  does  not  suffer  it  to  take  too 
strong  a  hold  on  his  affections. — Is  he  ill  treated  E^-, 
He  calls  to  mind  the  example  of  his  blessed  Lord  ; 
and  endeavours,  hke  him,  to  bear  opposition  and 
injury,  not  only  without  resentment,  but  with  real 
forgiveness. — Is  he  caressed  by  the  world  ?  He  is  ' 
on  his  guard  against  this  dangerous  source  of  temp- 
tation, and  seeks  to  derive  his  satisfaction  from  the 
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/'favour  of  God  only. — Is  he  engaged  in  business? 
Though  it  is  his  duty  to  be  dihgent,  he  is  upon  his 
guard  lest  he  should  be  too  much  immersed  in  it; 
and  finds  additional  cause  to  watch  his  heart,  lest 
the  love  of  the  world  should  obtain  dominion  over 

'  him.  These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
that  a  real  Christian  always  bears  in  mind  his  true 
state ;  as  a  poor  sinful  creature,  who  is  merely 
passing  through  this  evil  world,  which  he  knows  to 
be  full  of  dangers,  to  a  better  ;  and  who  is  seeking 
to  approve  himself  to  his  great  IMaster,  and  to 
be  made  *'  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light." 

2.  But  life  may  be  justly  considered  in  reference 
to  enjoyment  as  well  as  to  occupation. 

Now,  in  considering  what  is  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  we  should  contemplate,  as  before, 
the  life  eternal  in  heaven  ;  for  that  is  the  arche- 
type of  all  true  life  here  below.  Enjoyment  in 
heaven  is  derived  from  communion  with  God, 
adoration  of  his  perfections;  and  obedience  to  his 
will ;  and  from  the  very  same  sources  must  our 
happiness  here  also  be  derived.  We  live^  then, 
while  with  bended  knees  we  prostrate  ourselves, 
before  the  Father  of  spirits,  implore  his  grace,  and 
adore  his  mercy.  We  live,  whilst,  beholding  the 
earth  replenished  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
we  receive  his   mercies  with   praise  and  thanks- 
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giving.  We  live,  while  v^'e  contemplate,  with 
gratitude  to  God,  the  mercies  of  redeeming  love, 
and  anticipate  the  joyful  day  when  we  shall  cast 
ourselves  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  enter  into  his  joy. 
True  happiness  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  from  confidence  in  the  Divine  promises, 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  and  hope  in  God,  from 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  blessed  and  glorious  immortality. 

The  true  nature  of  life,  in  its  occupations  and 
enjoyments,  having  been  thus  considered,  it  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  view,  if  fully  carried 
into  practice,  would  entirely  change  the  pursuits 
of  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  would  change  their  employments, 
but  their  objects.  It  would  abate  their  ardour 
with  respect  to  things  which  now  appear  of  the 
first  importance,  and  make  them  much  more 
earnest  with  respect  to  objects  now  seldom  in 
tlieir  thoughts.  The  man  of  business  now  rises 
early,  and  goes  to  his  employment  with  his  whole 
soul  engrossed  with  it;  he  calls  himself  happy 
when  his  business  prospers,  and  unfortunate  when 
it  does  not  succeed;  while  perhaps  he  scarcely  gives 
a  thought  to  the  life  to  come.  But  were  he  to 
adopt  the  views  which  have  been  here  developed, 
he  would  pause  in  the  morning  ere  he  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  business:  he  would  consider  the 
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welfare  of  his  soul  as  far  more  important  than  that 
of  his  body  ;  he  would,  therefore,  first,  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  prostrate  himself  before  God,  and 
earnestly  seek  for  right  principles  and  a  right  frame 
of  mind  to  carry  him  through  the  day.  He  would 
then  enter  upon  his  duties  as  upon  occasions  of 
trial,  whereby  his  dispositions  were  to  be  exercised, 
the  state  of  his  mind  ascertained,  and  his  improve- 
ment in  grace  promoted.  His  conduct  throughout 
the  day,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  pursue  his 
business,  would  shew  a  mind  deeply  penetrated 
with  eternal  things.  Thus  he  would  make  the  present 
life,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  school  of  preparation 
for  the  life  to  come. 

It  remains  now  to  improve  this  subject  to  our 
more  immediate  benefit. 

I  shall  first  address  myself  to  the  Young. — To 
them  I  would  say  :  You  are  just  entering  upon 
life,  perhaps  with  very  sanguine  hopes  and  expec- 
tations from  it.  But  have  you  taken  into  your 
calculation  its  true  nature  ?  Have  you  considered 
that  life  must  be  only  what  God  has  been  pleased 
to  make  it; — that  you  cannot  be  happy  without 
him  ;  and  that  he  ordains  this  life  to  be  a  state 
of  trial  for  his  people  ?  This  reflection  may  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  check  your  eagerness;  but 
I  must  further  remind  you,  that  God  gave  you 
life  to   be  employed,   perhaps,  in  very  different 
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pursuits  from  those  in  which  you  may  have 
intended  to  occupy  it.  And  have  you  consi- 
dered that  he  will  one  day  call  you  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  objects  for 
which,  you  live  ?  Be  assured,  you  are  conti- 
nually observed  by  him>:  his  eye  is  evei'  upon 
you  ;  and  probably  he  may  often  thwart  your 
expectations,  in  order  to  remind  you  that  there 
is  a  Superior  Power,  who  does  and  will  controul 
you.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  when  you  grow 
older  you  will  be  more  religious ;  at  present,  you 
wish  to  try  the  world,  and  to  take  your  shave  of 
its  pleasures.  Now  this  reasoning  is  built  upon 
the  supposition  that  God  will  spare  your  life  to 
be  old.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  this  ? 
Do  you  not  see  the  young  cut  down  in  the  midst 
of  their  days,  in  order  that  those  who  are  spared 
may  learn  to  fear  God,  and  trifle  no  longer?  God 
measures  life  not  by  years,  but  by  improvement. 
Let  me  advise  you,  in  the  schemes  which  you  may 
form  of  life,  to  ask  yourself,  JV/iat  zvas  the  k'md 
of  life  which  my  Creator  intended  me  to  pursue  ? 
For,  be  assured,  you  can  never  prosper  by  deviating 
from  his  will.  If  you  try  the  rash  experiment, 
you  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  compelled  to  own 
how  foolish  and  miserable  they  are  vvho  depart 
from  him. 

VOL.   II.  11 
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■  But,  above  all,  ye  men  of  business,  whose  heaFts 
are  engrossed  with  the  world,  What  is  your  life  ? 
You  are  earnestly  employed  in  making  provision 
for  the  body,  but  what  have  you  done  for  your 
souls?  Have  you  been  living,  in  the  sense  in 
which  God  estimates  life  ?  Have  you  made  it 
your  chief  business  to  know  and  serve  him,  and 
to  mortify  your  corrupt  nature,  and  to  make  use 
of  this  life  as  a  scene  of  preparation  for  the  life 
to  come  ?  There  is  danger  in  too  intense  appli- 
cation to  business,  that  it  may  leave  the  mind  unfit 
for  more  serious  employments  :  it  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  deeply 
convinced  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  things  to  those  of  time  and  sense.  It 
is  necessary  that  such  Scriptures  as  these  should 
be  perpetually  set  before  you  :  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ? "  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  to  ever- 
lasting life."  You  ought  often  to  think  how  soon 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  called  avvay ; 
and  then  '*  whose  shall  those  things  be"  which  vou 
have  been  seekinjy  with  so  much  earnestness  r 
There  is  a  way  of  being  wise  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  but  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  of  being 
rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  poor  in  the  sight  of 
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the  Almighty.  Seek,  then,  to  obtain  true  wisdom  ; 
and  to  be  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  that  kingdom 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 
But  I  address  many  who  are  already  beginning 
to  descend  into  the  vale  of  years. — You,  then,  must 
expect  soon  to  quit  this  life.  Suppose  the  time 
to  be  actually  arrived,  and  that  you  are  asked  the 
question,  IVIiat  hath  your  life  on  earth  been  ? 
What  reply  can  you  make  to  your  Creator  ? 
Will  you  venture  to  say,  *'  I  have  spent  it  in  folly 
and  sin,  and  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  world?  I 
i"^ver  seriously  thought  of  my  soul,  but  always 
indulged  myself,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  in 
earthly  enjoyments." — How  many  would  be  obliged 
thus  to  reply,  if  they  dared  to  reply  at  all  to 
their  Judge  ?  And  thus  they  would  be  found  to 
have  neglected  the  very  end  for  which  they  were 
created  ;  to  have  trifled  away  life,  which  ought 
to  have  been  to  them  an  inestimable  advantage  ; 
and  to  have  lost  the  opportunities  by  which  they 
might  have  gained  eternal  happiness.  O  let  us 
frequently  set  before  us  that  day  of  account,  which 
cannot  be  far  distant.  Ere  another  year  be  closed, 
how  many  of  those,  now  here  in  health,  will  be 
called  to  their  final  doom  !  "  To-day,  then,  while 
it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation." 

H  2 
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But  there  are  many  present,  who,  I  trust, 
are  truly,  and  in  earnest,  endeavouring  to  live  to 
God.  To  such,  this  subject  is  indeed  interesting. 
Let  me  exhort  you  to  learn  from  it,  to  consider 
this  life,  and  all  its  events,  as  of  very  small 
importance  in  themselves.  You  must  learn  to 
think  less  and  less  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
life.  Weigh  them  against  eternity.  These  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out 
for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  Consider  them  as  the  appointed  means  of 
your  sanctification  :  this  will  give  them  a  dignity 
and  excellence,  vihich  will  render  them  not  merely 
tolerable,  but  in  some  degree  acceptable.  They 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  to  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby. — Look  also  on  the 
present  life  as  merely  a  stale  of  infancy.  What 
are  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  in  the  comparison 
with  a  million  of  ages?  Or  what  the  evanescent 
pleasures  of  this  world,  when  opposed  to  the 
never-ending  enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come  ? — 
Learn  also  to  estimate  every  thing  by  a  spiritual 
standard.  That  is  the  true  view  of  life  which 
teaches  you  to  consider  it  as  consisting  in  holiness. 
Accustom  yourself,  then,  to  look  upon  death  in 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  it 
appears  to  the  world.  Consider  it  as  the  begin- 
ning of  life,   the  a^ra  of  new   hopes  and   more 
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exalted  hapj)iness. — And,  finally,  my  beloved 
brethren,  endeavour  to  improve  the  present  span 
of  existence.  It  is,  indeed,  very  short;  but  every 
day  is  big  with  importance,  when  you  consider 
its  possible  effects.  Every  day  gives  in  its  ac- 
count:  and  happy  are  they  who  are  found  con- 
secrating it  to  God,  and  living,  as  he  would  have 
his  creatures  employed, — to  his  glory,  and  their 
own  eternal  benefit. 
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SERMON    VII. 


DEFICIENCY  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OP 
THE  SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES. 


MATT.    V.    20. 

/  say  7into  yoii^  that  except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

1  HE  example  of  others  may  be  of  material  be- 
nefit to  us,  if  we  use  it  in  order  to  excite  a  greater 
abhorrence  of  evil,  or  to  animate  our  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  good.  Thus  the  example  of  the 
transgressing  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  is  set 
before  us  by  the  Apostle  :  "  Now  these  things 
were  our  examples,  to  the  intent  we  should  not 
lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted.  Neither 
let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  com- 
mitted, and  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thou- 
sand.    Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them 
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for  examples  ;  and  they  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monition, upon  wiiom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come."  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  is 
presented  to  us  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  have  inherited  the  promises.  Their  faith 
Ave  are  exhorted  to  imitate;  and,  ''seeing  we  are  en- 
cornpassed  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses," 
we  are  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
Avhich  doth  so  easily  beset  us." 

In  allowing,  hovvever,  that  both  good  and  evil 
example  may  be  of  the  highest  utility,  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  we  fully  understand  what  is  evil  and 
what  is  good.  This  knowledge  being  obtained,  the 
experience  of  others  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  our  dread  of  that  which 
is  evil,  and  our  attachment  to  that  vvhich  is  good. 
But  example  is  often  lamentably  misapplied  :  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  blind  and  indiscriminate 
imitation  ;  and  fallible  man  is  made  the  standard 
of  faith  and  practice,  instead  of  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  what  our  Saviour  has  forbidden  :  "  Call  no 
man  master,  for  ye  have  one  who  is  your  Master 
in  heaven."  Yet  this  was  the  fault  of  the  Jews, 
and  it  has  been  the  fault  of  every  age.  The  Jews 
looked  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  the  only 
teachers  and  models  of  right.  They  were  there- 
fore disposed  to  reply  to  our  Lord,  when  urging 
hiore  religious  strictness  than  that  to  which  they 
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had  been  accustomed;  "  Our  Scribes,  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  teach  religion;  and  our  Pharisees, 
■whom  we  reverence  as  most  exemplary  persons ; 
do  not  press  upon  us  that  inward  and  spiritual 
religion  on  which  you  insist."  To  this  objection 
our  Lord  replies  in  this  decisive  manner ;  What- 
ever false  teachers  may  affirm,  or  formal  pro- 
fessors practise,  I  say  unto  you,  that  "except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  there- 
fore important, 

I.  To  inquire  what  was  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 

II.  To  shew  wherein  it  was  deficient,  and  in 
what  quality  and  degree  we  must  exceed  them  ; 

III.  To  impress  upon  our  consciences  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  our  righteousness  should  ex- 
ceed theirs,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  what  was  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

The  Pharisees  professed  greater  strictness  and 
purity  in  religion  than  the  rest  of  their  nation. 
They  had  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  always  before 
their  eyes,  and  considered  themselves  bound  to 
observe  both  the  righteousness  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
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ment  and  the  traditions  of  tlie  elders  with  the  most 
rigid  punctuality. 

The  Pharisees  were  sound  in  most  of  the 
doctrinal  points  of  religion.  They  acknowledged 
the  one  true  God  of  Israel,  and  were  zealous  in 
endeavouring  to  make  proselytes  to  the  truth.  They 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
departure  of  the  soul  to  a  state  of  happiness  or 
misery  after  death. 

In  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  parts  of 
the  Law,  they  were  not  only  blameless,  but  scrupu- 
lously e.Kact.  They  paid  not  merely  tithes  of  all 
things  usually  demanded,  but  even  of  the  smallest 
herbs  that  grew  in  the  garden. 

In  their  devotions  they  were  frequent.  They 
were  constant  at  the  Temple  at  every  hour  of 
prayer  ;  they  fasted  often  ;  and  they  were  such 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath  as  to  be  shocked  at 
our  Lord's  healing  of  the  sick  on  that  day,  which 
they  considered  as  a  violation  of  its  sanctity  ;  and, 
from  the  same  principle^  we  find  that  they  were 
offended  at  his  disciples  for  rubbing  out  ears  of 
corn  in  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath-day,  as  they 
passed  through  a  field. 

With  respect  to  their  outward  morals  also,  as 
far  as  they  acted  according  to  their  profession, 
they  were  blameless.  And  that  they  were,  in 
general,  free  from  gross  and  outward  sins,  is  pre- 
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sumable  from  the  reputation  for  religion  \vhicli 
they  possessed :  for  who  could  imagine,  a  society 
of  openly  licentious,  intemperate,  or  dislionest  men 
to  be  held  in  esteem  as  a  religious  sect?  Add  to 
this,  that  they  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  measure, 
charitable  to  the  poorj  giving  alms  of  that  which 
they  possessed. 

,-  Such  were  the  Pharisees.  And  if  men  are  thus 
far  sound  in  doctrine,  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  ceremonies,  frequent  in  their  acts  of  devotion, 
moral,  and  charitable,  how  many  are  there  among 
us  who  are  ready  to  pronounce  them  to  be  proper 
objects  of  praise,  and  fit  models  for  imitation  ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  amongst  the  Pha- 
risees there  were  many  excellent  persons;  for  a 
man  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  evil  merely 
because  he  was  a  Pharisee:  we  may  even  presume 
that  there  were  few  Jews  of  real  piety  who  were 
not  of  that  sect:  nevertheless,  as  a  body,  they 
were  most  corrupt.  They  were  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  our  Lord,  persecuting  him  even  to  death; 
and  the  great  Judge  of  men,  who  intimately  knew 
their  hearts,  denounced  against  them  the  severest 
Moes,  and  declared  to  his  disciples,  in  the  words 
of  the  text,  that  if  their  righteousness  did  not 
exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  tJiey 
should  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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Let  us  examine,  then, 

II.  In  what  points  their  righteousness  was 
deficient,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  exceed  them.  Upon  examination,  we 
shall  find  that  their  righteousness  was  defective, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impure  in  respect  to  its  motives, 
partial  in  its  extent,  and  merely  external. 

1.  It  was  impure  hi  respect  to  its  motives. — 
It  is  the  quality  of  the  motive  which  determines 
the  quality  of  the  action.  The  motive  which 
influenced  the  Pharisees  was  the  love  of  praise. 
They  did  every  thing  to  be  seen  of  men.  AVhen 
they  gave  alms,  they  sounded  a  trumpet  before 
them  :  when  the  hour  of  prayer  was  come,  they 
were  not  sorry  to  be  surprised  by  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  street,  that  tiieir  devotion  might  be  the 
more  observed  :  when  they  fasted,  they  put  on  an 
air  of  sadness,  they  disfigured  their  faces,  and 
affected  to  look  pale,  that  the  world  might  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  rigour  of  their  self-denial ; 
their  phylacteries  they  made  broad,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bearing  upon  them  numerous  passages  of 
Holy  Writ.  Now  of  what  value  were  all  their 
acts  of  devotion  or  charily,  when  they  proceeded 
from  so  corrupt  a  principle;  when  they  sprung 
from  vanity,  or  tended  to  elate  them  with  a  high 
ppinion  of  themselves  ?     What  were  these,  in  the 
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siglit  of  God,  but  so  many  acts  of  sin  and  marks 
of  inward  corruption? 

2.  Tlieir  righteousness  was  partial  in  its  extent.-, 
— No  righteousness  is  perfect  which  does  not 
comprehend  every  part  of  the  duty  required  of 
us  by  God.  A  single  sin  cherished,  a  single  evil 
temper  wilfully  retained,  taints  the  whole  body  of 
religion  :  it  shews  a  want  of  sincerity.  Sincerity 
regards  the  authority  of  the  Proposer  of  the  Law, 
and  therefore  equally  reverences  every  precept 
which  he  has  given.  Now  the  Pharisees  strictly 
and  ostentatiously  observed  those  commandments 
which  cost  them  the  least  trouble;  and  these  they 
taught  the  world  to  regard  as  the  most  important. 
They  were  scrupulous  in  their  attention  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
Divine  precepts  they  utterly  neglected  :  many  a 
holy  temper  they  took  no  pains  to  cultivate  :  they 
strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallov\cd  a  camel.  Thus 
they  neglected  even  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law — justice  and  mercy — while  they  tithed  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin.  While  ihey  fasted  twice  a 
week,  they  were  void  of  compassion  for  their 
fellow-creatures:  they  could  see  a  man  lying  naked 
and  wounded,  without  relieving  him,  and  pass  on 
to  the  other  side  of  the  way.  They  would  not 
touch  a  poor  publican  or  sinner,  lest  they  should 
be  defiled ;  but  they  had  no  pity  for  his  perishing 
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soul,  antl  used  no  endeavours  to  reclaim  him. 
They  indulged  a  covetous  spirit  without  restraint, 
and,  making  long  prayers,  devoured  widows' houses. 
They  were  eminently  proud,  valuing  themselves 
and  despising  others.     They  were  proud  of  their 

'  I  piety,  and  proud  of  their  rank  and  attainments. 
They  sought  the  chief  seats  in  assemblies  and 
entertainments.     The  common  people  they  held 

(f  in  detestation :  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  and  chief 
priests  believed  on  him  ?  but  as  for  this  people, 
tliey  are  cursed."  Tliough  they  were  punctual  in 
sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  yet  light  and  even  false 
swearing  they  freely  allowed.  They  were  noto- 
rious for  their  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  hating 
and  persecuting,  with  extreme  rancour,  those  from 
whom  they  differed.  Im])erfect,  indeed,  was  that 
righteousness,  which  admitted  of  all  this  covetous- 
ness,  pride,  injustice,  and  hardness  of  heart. 

3.  But  it  was  another  characteristic  of  their 
righteousness,  that  it  was  merely  external. — True 
religion  resides  chiefly  in  the  heart,  but  false 
religion  rests  in  external  performances.  In  the 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  there  was  no  spi- 
rituality. They  endeavoured  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  but  had  little  regard  to  its 
spirit.  Murder  they  would  not  commit,  but 
secret  resentment  and  an  unforgiving  spirit  they 
did  not  regard  as  criminal.     They  admitted  the 
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duty  of  loving  our  neighbour,  but  restricted  the 
term  neighbour  to  those  of  their  own  sect :  an 
enemy  they  thought  it  justifiable  to  hate.  They 
considered  adultery  as  a  crime;  but  the  defilement 
of  the  mind,  the  licentiousness  of  the  eye,  or  of 
the  heart,  they  did  not  resist.  They  worshipped 
God  with  external  worship,  but  not  in  spirit  and 
truth :  they  drew  near  to  him  with  their  lips,  but 
with  their  hearts  they  were  far  from  him.-;  In  a 
word,  they  were  strangers  to  all  that  inward  holiness', 
which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price,  and 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion ;  and  to 
that  poverty  of  Spirit  and  contrition  for  sin,  that 
meekness,  that  mercy,  kindness,  and  forgiveness, 
that  purity  of  heart,  that  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  and  that  heavenly  mindedness 
and  simplicity,  which  Christ  has  represented  as 
characteristic  of  the  Gospel. 

One  striking  proof  of  the  bad  quality  of  their 
religion,  was  their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ.  Be- 
hold the  Son  of  God  coming  amongst  them  ;  pure 
and  spotless  in  all  things,  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  love  for  man. 
What  was  the  reception  given  him  by  these  reli- 
gionists? Worse,  far  worse,  than  that  which  he 
experienced  from  the  most  notorious  sinners.  They 
reviled  him ;  they  reproached  him  as  a  devil ;  they 
abhorred  him  ;  they  persecuted  him  incessantly  ; 
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they  sought  with  unrelenthig  malice  to  put  him 
to  death.  What  a  proof  is  this  of  the  necessity 
that  our  religion  should  be  of  a  right  kind  !  The 
corruption  of  the  best  things  often  leads  to  the 
worst  consequences,  A  religion  which  is  false 
may  tend  only  to  embolden  in  sin,  to  sear  the 
conscience,  and  give  additional  hardness  to  the 
heart. 

III.  Having  thus  investigated  the  deficiency  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  determine  in  what  respects 
our  righteousness  should  exceed  theirs.  We  must 
look  to  its  principle,  to  its  extent,  and  to  its 
nature. 

1.  It  must  be  pure  in  its  principle. — No  desire 
of  human  reputation,  no  sordid  love  of  gain,  no 
regard  to  worldly  interest,  must  be  its  source:  nor 
must  it  be  the  effect  of  timid  compliance  with 
general  custom.  No  :  our  righteousness  must 
proceed  from  a  deep  inward  sense  of  God's  right 
to  be  obeyed,  and  of  his  being  worthy  to  be  loved. 
There  must  be  a  supreme  desire  to  honour  him 
above  all  things,  and  to  fulfil  his  will,  whatever  be 
the  sacrifice.  Filial  fear  of  God,  reverence  for 
his  authority,  affectionate  regard  to  his  name, 
a  full  knowledge  of  his  character  and  attributes ; 
these  are  the  foundations  of  true  righteousness  : 
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these  alone  will  produce  an  obedience  pure,  abso- 
lute, and  unequivocal ;  such  as  is  meant  by  the 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength  ;''  such  as  is  intended  by  the 
eye  being  single ;  such  as  is  required  when  it  is 
said,  "  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  moiher,  sisters, 
houses  or  land,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me." — My  brethren,  is  this  the  principle  of  our 
religion  ?  Do  we  see  such  an  amiableness  in  God  ; 
are  we  so  penetrated  with  the  thoughts  of  his  being 
our  Creator,  our  Benefactor,  and  our  Father,  that 
we  make  it  our  chief  aim  to  please  him  ?  If  we 
fail  here,  we  want  the  true  principle  of  religion, 
and  perhaps  are  actuated  by  one  little  better  than 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

2.  Let  us  learn  also,  that  our  righteousness  7nust 
7wf,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  be  partial. — There 
is  an  indispensable  connection  between  the  several 
parts  of  religion  :  they  cannot  subsist  indepen- 
dently of  each  other ;  they  do  not  admit  of  any 
conjunction  with  sin.  Light  and  darkness  cannot 
dwell  together  in  the  same  place,  nor  can  the 
spirit  of  true  grace  consist  with  the  allowed  indul- 
gence of  sinful  dispositions.  Here,  then,  let  us  try 
ourselves.  Have  we  not  selected  those  parts  of 
religion  the  pmctice  of  which  is  attended  with 
the  least  inconvenience,  while  wc  neglect  others 
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equally  important? — Tell  rnc  not  that  you  are 
chaste,  and  sober,  and  honest.  Are  you  free  from 
pride  ?  Are  you  mortifying  the  vanity  of  your 
mind  r  Are  you  conscientious  as  to  the  manner 
of  employing  your  time?  Are  you  watchful  to  do 
good  ?  Are  you  careful  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
your  station  ?  Do  you  guard  against  passion, 
against  evil  speaking,  against  feelings  of  resent- 
ment ?  Do  you  beware  of  slothfulness,  and  a 
criminal  self-indulgence  and  love  of  ease? — Take 
the  complete  circle  of  duties,  and  be  assured,  that, 
if  true  principle  inclines  you  to  cultivate  one 
branch  of  righteousness,  it  will  equally  operate  to 
produce  in  you  the  desire  to  attain  every  other 
Christian  grace.  This  remark  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostle,  when  he  says,  "Whosoever  keepeth 
the  whole  law  (besides),  and  offendeth  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

3.  And,  further,  let  us  remember,  that  otij^ 
righteousness  must  be  spiritual  as  well  as  external. 
— If  you  worship  God  in  the  church  weekly^  and 
also  daily  in  your  family;  if  you  give  alms,  read  the 
Bible,  and  abstain  from  gross  sins:— all  this  is  well; 
yet  these  may  only  be  external  acts;  these  may 
be  merely  such  duties  as  the  Pharisees  practised. 
What  is  the  state  of  your  heart  ?  Are  you  spiritual 
in  your  views?  Does  the  inward  man  partake  in 
this  holiness  which  is  externally  professed?     Do 

VOL.  II.  I 
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you  watch  over  your  imagination  ?  Do  you  deny 
your  appetites?  Do  you  stifle  the  rising  emo- 
tions of  resentment  and  wrath?-  Do  you  resist 
the  secret  desires  of  the  soul  after  wealth?  Do 
you  guard  against  worldliness  and  covetousness?- 
Do  you  mortify  that  love  of  distinction  and  fame, 
•which  often  prevails  in  the  breast  where  great 
external  modesty  is  affected  ?  In  a  word,  dp  you 
understand  the  purity  of  the  commandments;  not 
merely  confining  yourself  to  the  duties  specifically 
enjoined,  but  attending  to  the  spirit  of  the  precept, 
and  endeavouring  to  possess  corresponding  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  ? 

4.  Tosujnupall:  Is  your  righteousness  ^/p^cd'/'ef  f- 
— I  do  not  speak  of  the  perfection  of  its  degree, 
but  of  the  soundness  of  its  quality.  There  may 
be  sincerity  in  the  youngest  Christian,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  experienced.  Sincerity  may  belong 
to  the  most  imperfect  righteousness  upon  earth, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  perfect  in  heaven  :  that  is, 
however  imperfect,  it  may  comprise  a  real  and 
conscientious  desire  to  honour  God  in  all  things;  /-^ 
and  this  may  evidence  itself  in  a  general  respect 
to  all  his  commandments,  to  internal  graces  as 
well  as  to  external  duties.  In  a  word,  the  man 
may  be  inwardly  M-hat  he  is  outwardly,  and  in 
the  sight  of  God  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  man. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a  Christian's  righteousness, 
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however   imperfect  in   degree,    does  still  exceed 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  ' 


There  are  many  professed  Christians  whose 
righteousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  does  not  even 
equal  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  They 
do  not  even  cover  their  worhlliness  or  conceal  their 
lusts  ;  they  do  not  even  put  on  the  appearance 
of  devotion.  Now  these  may  not  be  guilty  of 
hypocrisy,  but  they  belong  to  a  class  which  is 
even  below  that  of  the  Pharisees.  It  resembles 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  evidently  worse 
^ven  than  the  former.  How,  then,  can  such  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Alas!  they  stand 
self-condemned.  Their  righteousness  is  not  of  an 
inferior  quality  :  they  have  no  righteousness,  nor 
do  they  pretend  to  have  any.  Their  condemnation, 
therefore,  is  clear;  for  "without  holiness  no  iBan 
shall  see  the  Lord." 

But  there  are  many  others  who  far  more  nearly 
resemble  the  Pharisees.  These  appear  devout ; 
they  attend  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  receive 
the  sacrament,  and  give  some  alms  to  the  poor; 
but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  proud,  selfish, 
covetous,  vain,  idle.  Their  obedience  is  partial, 
external,  and  founded  in  no  love  of  God  and  of 
Divine  things,  but  rather  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  their  fellow- creatures,  and  a  servile  obedience 
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to  custom.  To  these  I  would  sa}',  ListeiT  to  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "Except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  What,  then,  is  its  character?  Is 
it  more  pure  in  principle?  No  :  it  has  the  same 
principle.  Is  it  more  general?  No:  it  is  equally 
partial.  Is  it  more  spiritual  and  internal?  No: 
it  is,  like  theirs,  external:  it  consists  in  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremonies  and  outward  forms.  But, 
alas  !  what  are  these  without  the  substance?  The 
Scripture  speaks  of  having  the  form  but  denying 
the  power  of  godliness.  And  is  such  a  righteous- 
ness sufficient  ?  Hear,  I  entreat  you,  and  engrave 
on  your  heart,  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He  it 
is  who  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  glory,  and 
who  shall  judge  all  men  :  of  his  words  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  away  :  and  he  has  declared, 
that,  without  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  none  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  without  this,  ye  shall  in 
no  case  enter.  God  has  shut  up  every  other  door  : 
there  are  no  possible  means  by  which  you  can 
escape  condemnation. 

These  expressions,  my  brethren,  are  of  very 
awful  import.  May  they  produce  the  most  firm 
conviction,  that,  without  real  holiness — a  holiness 
not  formal,  partial,    or  corrupt,    but  pure,  spiri;- 
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tual,  and  universal — we  cannot  enter  into  heaven. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  Him  who  will  be  our 
Jud^e;  a  Judcre  not  severe,  but  kind  and  com- 
passionate,  for  he  is  also  our  Redeemer,  who  so 
loved  us  as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us. 

To  conclude  :  The  subject  which  has  been 
considered  may  serve,  not  only  to  shew  us  the 
vanity  and  uselessness  of  that  superficial  religion 
with  which  many  are  content,  but  it  may  remind 
us  of  the  depravity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  which  carries  insincerity  into  religion  itself. 
It  may  also  suggest  to  us  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Divine  grace,  to  cleanse  us  from  our  sin,  and 
to  give  us  that  entire  renovation  of  the  inward 
man,  without  which  our  best  righteousness  will 
not  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  It  may  also  dispose  us  with  humility 
and  thankfulness  to  embrace  the  offer  of  that 
salvation  which  has  been  provided  for  us  l)y  the 
Son  of  God  ; — a  salvation  which  comprehends  the 
gift  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  as  well  as 
the  pardon  of  every  past  offence.  Let  it  then  lead 
us  to  seek,  in  the  fulness  of  Christ,  these  blessings, 
of  which  we  stand  so  greatly  in  need. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND   CHRIS, 
TIAN  DISPENSATIONS. 


HEB.  xii.  22 — 24. 
But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  i 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  ;  to 
the  general  assembly  and  church  oj  the  frst- 
born,  which  are  written  in  heaven  ;  and  to  Godj 
the  Judge  of  all  i  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  meii 
made  perfect  j  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  ;  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel, 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  the  Apostle  is  com- 
paring the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations. 
He  is  exhorting  the  Hebrev^s  to  bear  cheerfully 
^nd  courageously  all   the   sufferings   which    they 
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4iiight  encounter  for  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith;  and,  amongst  other  arguments,  he  advances 
that  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  above  the 
Jewish  economy :  "  Ye  are  not  come,"  he  says, 
*'  unto  the  mount  that  might  be  touched" — not  to 
a  gross  terrestrial  mountain,  the  object  of  sense, 
like  mount  Sinai — "  and  which  burned  with  fire;" 
nor  "  unto  the  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tem- 
pest" which  attended  the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  nor 
to  "  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of 
words,"  delivered,  by  the  ministration  of  angels, 
from  the  midst  of  that  tempest  which  hovered 
over  Sinai, — a  voice  so  dreadful,  that  they  who 
heard  it  "  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be 
spoken  to  them  any  more." — All  the  circumstances 
^vhich  attended  the  giving  of  the  Law  were  awful 
and  terrific ; — for  they  could  not  endure  the  stern- 
ness of  the  command,  "  that  if  so  much  as  a  beast 
should  touch  the  mountain  it  should  be  stoned  or 
thrust  through  with  a  dart :  and  so  terrible  was  the 
sight  that  even  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake."  All  these  particulars  are  enumerated  by 
the  Apostle  as  indicating  the  nature  of  that  dispen- 
sation which  they  introduced.  He  means  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  a  dispensation  of  awe  and  terror, 
of  rigour  and  restraint,  of  external  and  corporeal 
observances.  When  first  promulgated,  it  was 
dreadful  even   to  the  Jews  ;    nor  could  they   be 
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expected  willingly  to  encounter,  for  the  sake  of  it, 
such  cruel  sufferings  and  bitter  persecutions  as 
Mere  appointed  for  those  who  professed  the 
Gospel. 

But,  he  adds,  ye  Christians  are  the  subjects  of 
a  more  attractive  and  endearing  dispensation.  Ye 
are  come,  not  to  mount  Sinai  and  its  terrors,  but 
to  mount  Sion  and  its  mild  glories.  Ye  are  come, 
not  to  the  parched  and  barren  wilderness,  but  "  to 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 
Ye  are  come,  not  to  angels  delivering  the  Law  with 
sounds  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
them,  but  to  an  innumerable  com[)any  of  angels, 
who  are  members  of  the  same  family  with  your- 
selves, and  are  ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation.  "  Ye  are  come,"  not  to  that 
posterity  of  Abraham  who  departed  out  of  Egypt, 
but  "  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-born,"  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven ; — not 
to  God  the  Legislator  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
'*  to  God  the  Judge  of  all"  the  earth; — not 
to  an  assembly  of  mortal  men,  but  "  to  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  perfected  in 
holiness,  as  well  as  felicity,  with  whom  you  are 
joined  as  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  salvation  ; — not 
to  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  but 
"  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  ;" — not  to  the 
])lppd  of  bulls  and  goats,  with  which  the  people 
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were  sprinkled  under  the  Law,  but  "  to  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  which  has  ratified  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  therefore  "speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel,"  whose  blood  cried  for  vengeance, 
while  this  pleads  for  mercy  and  communicates 
forgiveness. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  this  comparison 
of  the  Apostle.  The  general  purport  of  it  is 
clear ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  derive  from  it 
that  edification  which  it  was  designed  to  convey, 
I  propose  to  consider  it  in  detail,  and  to  endea- 
vour, through  the  Divine  blessing,  to  convert  each 
part  into  an  useful  subject  of  meditation,  in  the 
iiope  of  elevating  your  conceptions  of  the  value  of 
that  dispensation  under  which  we  have  the  privi- 
lege to  live. 

I.  We  are  said  to  have  "  come  to  mount  Sion." 
' — Mount  Sion  is  here  opposed  to  mount  Sinai. 
Sion  was  a  mount  in  Jerusalem  having  two  sum- 
mits ;  on  one  of  which  the  temple  was  built;  on 
the  other,  the  palace  and  habitation  of  the  kings 
of  David.  Now  in  various  particulars  did  Sion 
excel  Sinai.  God  descended  on  mount  Sinai  for 
only  a  short  period ;  but  in  Sion  he  was  said  to 
dwell,  and  to  make  it  his  habitation  for  ever.  On 
Sinai  he  appeared  clothed  in  all  the  emblems  of 
^rror:  in  Sion  was  his  visible  presence;  but  it  was 
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the  mild  effulgence  of  a  Deity  dwelling  at  peace 
in  the  midst  of  his  acceptable  worshippers,  and 
receiving  their  grateful  homage.  To  Sinai  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  approach,  so  awful  was 
the  mountain  on  which  the  Divine  presence  rested : 
to  Sion  they  were  invited  to  come,  in  order  to  take 
up  their  residence  around  the  sacred  place.  Sinai 
was  the  seat  of  commands  and  threatenings  : 
Sion,  of  mercies  and  blessings.  From  Sion  they 
hoped  for  salvation  :  (Ps.  xiv.  7.)  "  Oh  that  the 
salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Sion  ! "  From 
Sion  they  expected  the  Messiah;  "  The  Lord  shall 
send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Sion,"  (Ps. 
ex.  2.)  From  Sion  the  kings  of  Judah  looked  for 
help  and  victory :  "  The  Lord  send  thee  help 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of 
Sion."  From  Sion  they  waited  for  blessings  : 
"  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Sion,"  (Ps. 
cxxviii.  5.)  Sion  was  "  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth."  *'  God  was  well  known  in  her  palaces  as 
a  sure  refuge."  *'  The  Lord  loved  the  gates  of 
Sion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob." 
*'  Glorious  things  were  spoken  of  Sion,  the  city 
of  God."  Thus,  it  was  in  Sion  that  God  dwelt 
as  the  Father  of  his  people  :  hence  he  dispensed 
his  blessings  ;  there  he  laid  aside  his  anger,  and 
visited  his  children  with  mercy  and  love. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  Christian  Church 
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usually  received  in  the  prophetical  writings  the 
name  of  Sion  ;  by  which  it  is  intimated,  that  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  God  would  dwell  with 
his  people,  and  extend  to  them  his  grace  as  he 
did  upon  mount  Sion.  So  also,  when  it  is  said 
in  the  text,  that  we  are  *'  come  to  mount  Sion,"  we 
may  understand  by  it,  that  we  are  members  of  a 
dispensation  abounding  in  mercy ;  that  the  religion 
we  follow  has  no  terrors,  except  to  the  impenitent 
and  unbelieving;  that  God  offers  himself  to  us  as 
our  Protector,  Benefactor,  and  Friend ;  that  he 
fixes,  as  it  were,  his  residence  among  us,  in  order 
that  his  blessing  may  be  ever  present  with  us ; 
and  that  we  are  invited  to  make  our  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wings,  till  the  calamities  of  life 
be  overpast. 

See  then,  my  fellow-Christians,  what  is  the  hope 
of  your  calling.  To  be  allowed  to  draw  near  to 
God,  in  any  case,  is  a  great  mercy ;  but  to  draw 
near  to  him  upon  a  Throne  of  Grace,  is  the  highest 
favour  which  we  sinners  can  enjoy.  To  be  ad- 
mitted into  covenant  with  him,  even  at  mount 
Sinai,  surrounded  with  every  thing  awful  and  ter- 
rific, would  be  an  unspeakable  privilege;  but  to 
be  received  into  the  new  covenant  of  grace,  by 
which  God  shall  be  to  you  a  Father  and  you  shall 
be  to  him  as  sons — by  which  God  will,  as  it  were, 
take  up   his  residence  among  you,  as  at  mount 
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Sion, — this  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  walk  worthy  of 
which  should  be  your  great  ambition,  which  ought 
to  excite  your  utmost  gratitude  and  joy,  and 
which  should  operate  as  the  strongest  niotive  to 
obedience. 

II.  But  to  pass  on  to  another  particular  : — 
We  are  come,  says  the  Apostle,  to  "  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 

The  Jews  were  admitted  into  covenant  with 
God  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness:  but  we, 
being  members  of  his  church,  are  allowed  to  dwell 
with  him  as  in  a  city — in  a  quiet,  orderly,  perma- 
nent state  :  and  it  is  the  city  of  God,  the  city  in 
which  he  holds  his  residence,  and  which  he  de- 
fends with  his  presence  as  with  a  shield.  Ours  is 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  were  permitted 
to  dwell  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem :  but  in  the 
new  dispensation  every  thing  earthly  becomes  hea- 
venly, every  thing  carnal  is  changed  into  spiritual. 
The  mount  that  might  be  touched  gives  place  to 
the  spiritual  mount  Siou ;  the  walls  of  tiie  earthly 
city  are  exalted  into  those  of  the  new  city  of  God  ; 
the  worship  of  forms  and  ceremonies  is  trans- 
formed into  a  worship  of  spirit  and  truth  :  the 
ceremonial  offerings  of  bulls  and  goats  are  abo- 
lished, and  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, of  a  humble  and  ready  obedience,  are  sub- 
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stituted  in  their  place.  The  Jews  walked  by 
sense  ;  we  walk  by  faith.  Theirs  was  the  grandeur 
of  a  magnificent  temple  built  with  stone,  enriched 
with  gold  and  jewels;  ours  is  the  glory  of  a  spiri- 
tual building,  a  house  not  made  with  hands.  We 
dwell  in  the  church  of  the  living  God  ;  the  universe 
is  our  temple  ;  and  all  the  faithful  servants  of  God, 
in  lieaven  and  in  earth,  angels  and  men,  dwell  in 
it  as  worshippers,  continually  offering  up  pure  and 
acceptable  offerings  unto  the  Lord. 

In  order  that  we  may  comprehend  aright  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  all  our  ideas 
should  be  spiritualized.  It  is  too  pure  and  too 
sublime,  it  partakes  too  much  of  that  higher  nature 
to  which  we  hope  to  be  advanced  when  this  mortal 
body  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  and  this  cor- 
ruptible incorruplion,  to  be  understood  or  valued 
aright  by  those  who  are  gross  and  terrestrial  in 
their  minds.  "  Shew  us  your  temple,"  says  the 
carnal  Jew ;  "  shew  us  your  Jerusalem."  We 
answer,  We  can  shew  them,  not  however  to  the 
eye  of  sense,  but  to  that  of  faith.  The  foundations 
of  your  ancient  temple  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  the  city  of  God,  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
has  been  destroyed.  The  place  of  his  residence  is 
no  longer  a  single  temple  of  stone,  or  an  earthly 
city  ;  he  hath  done  what  is  infinitely  more  grand 
and  sublime,  more  honourable  to  himself,  more 
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benevolent  to  man :  he  hath  admitted  us  into  an 
eternal  and  universal  temple,  in  which  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  unite  their 
worship ;  he  hath  raised  us  to  a  participation  in 
their  spiritual  service  ;  he  hath  adopted  us  into  his 
family,  the  church ;  he  hath  communicated  to  us 
his  presence,  not  by  displaying  his  external  glory 
as  at  Sinai  or  Jerusalem,  but  in  affording  us  his 
effectual  protection  and  blessing.  Were  we  ad- 
mitted into  his  kingdom  above,  we  should  see  no 
buildings  of  stone,  no  earthly  sanctuary  ;  because 
heaven  is  a  state  too  high  and  noble  for  such 
edifices  as  these.  For  the  same  reason,  Christians 
on  earth  are  taught  to  elevate  their  minds  to  what 
is  pure  and  spiritual :  they  see  not  with  their 
bodily  eyes  the  residence  of  God,  but  they  behold, 
by  faith,  objects  as  real  and  substantial  as  if  sub- 
ject to  the  touch  and  sight ;  objects  infinitely  great, 
and  durable,  and  excellent.  They  see  the  pur- 
poses of  a  temple  fully  answered ;  the  ad  antages 
of  a  city  abundantly  afforded.  The  holy  place 
at  Jerusalem  was  defiled  by  the  ravages  of  the 
heathen,  who  "  broke  down  the  carved  work 
thereof  with  axes  and  hammers ;  the  blood  of  the 
worshippers  they  spilt  like  water  on  every  side, 
and  made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stoiics;"  but  the 
real  temple  of  God  can  never  be  defiled,  never 
destroyed,   never  invaded.     Its   foundations   are 
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immoveable  and  eternal ;  its  walls  comprehend 
both  earth  and  heaven  ;  its  spacious  precincts 
admit  every  faithful  servant  of  God,  while  all  that 
are  unholy  are  excluded  from  it.  A  city  is  built 
for  defence,  for  quiet,  for  order,  for  enjoyment : 
it  has  laws  and  a  government  sufficient  to  ensure 
these  advantages.  Now  these  benefits  are  amply 
secured  to  that  spiritual  city  of  which  the  real 
disciples  of  Christ  are  the  inhabitants.  The  livins 
God,  the  God  of  all  power  and  goodness,  presides 
over  it;  he  protects  it :  and  every  member  of  it  is 
under  his  special  care.  The  Almighty  artns  are 
like  a  wall  of  brass  around  it.  Infinite  Wisdom 
watches  over  it,  prescribes  to  it  lavvs,  and  provides 
for  its  happiness.  With  such  advantages,  shall 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  because  it  is  invisible 
to  the  eye,  and  extended  beyond  that  narrow 
spot  of  earth  on  which  we  dwell  ?  Our  ideas, 
if  we  are  Christians,  must  be  expanded,  as  well 
as  our  hearts  purified  ;  and  then  we  shall  see,  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  that  we  are  already  inhabitants 
of  a  city  which  hath  everlasting  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God;  and  when 
the  soul  shall  quit  this  body,  and  enter  into  the 
heavenly  state,  the  difference  will  be  only  this, 
that  we  shall  be  advanced  to  higher  mansions, 
though  still  the  subjects  of  the  same  universal 
Kinjj. 
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III.  These  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  will  prepare  us  to  understand 
the  next  clause,  in  which  the  Apostle  says,  "  we 
are  come  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels." 

In  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  world,  angels  are 
not  visible  to  our  bodily  eyes  ;  our  senses  perceive 
no  trace  of  their  presence  ;  yet  we  know  from  reve- 
lation that  they  are  present  with  us,  that  they  are 
employed  by  God  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  maintain  a  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  Church.  Round  the  little  city  in 
Israel,  in  which  Elijah  was,  were  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels ;  but  no  one  perceived  them  except  the 
prophet,  and  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  thera 
only  by  faith ;  but  when  the  eyes  of  his  servant 
were  opened  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  then  he 
beheld,  and,  "  lo,  the  city  was  encompassed  with 
innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  with  chariots  of  fire 
and  with  horsemen  of  fire  ! "  The  hosts  of  angels 
are  truly  innumerable  :  *'  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels.  The 
Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place." 
And  Daniel  says  of  them,  labouring  to  express 
their  number,  "  Thousands  of  thousands  mini- 
stered unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  tea 
thousand  stood  before  him." 

To  this  innumerable  company  of  beings,  of  the 
highest  rank  and  the  most  noble   order,    we  are 
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come ;  that  is,  we  are  united  to  them  as  members 
of  the  same  society,  as  having  the  same  common 
Lord,  engaged  in  the  same  blessed  works,  partaking 
in  the  same  worship,  enjoying  the  same  privileges, 
and  about  to  inherit  the  same  glor\^  When 
the  Israelites  at  mount  Sinai  were  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  angels,  their  access  was  corporeal 
onlyj  but  ours  is  spiritual ;  they  heard  their  voice 
with  their  outward  ears,  but  they  had  no  spiritual 
communion  with  them.  Their  presence  inspired 
terror  in  the  Jews — their  voice  was  dreadful — 
they  were  ministers  of  vengeance ; — but  their 
mission  to  us  is  a  mission  of  love :  they  consider 
us  as  part  of  the  same  family,  through  Christ,  who 
is  both  their  Head  and  ours.  He  is  the  Head  of 
the  whole  body  ;  he  is  their  Lord  and  our  Lord ; 
the  Lord  both  of  those  which  are  in  heaven  and  of 
those  which  are  in  earth.  We  are  come  to  theni^ 
therefore,  as  related  to  each  other  through  Christ, 
as  associates  in  fulfilling  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ 
above.  They  doubtless  have  often  fellowship  with 
us,  while,  in  obedience  to  the  great  Lord  of  all, 
ot  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  general  love,  they 
assist  our  weak  endeavours  to  serve  God,  deliver 
us  from  the  unseen  attacks  of  spiritual  enemies, 
or  delight  in  witnessing  in  us  the  exercise  of 
Divine  grace.    The  angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over 
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the  repenting  sinner;  they  encamp  about  those 
who  fear  the  Lord  :  they  receive  the  departing 
spirit,  and  convey  it  to  the  realms  of  glory. 

IV.  We  are  also  come  to  "  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect." — I  class  these  with  the  angels, 
as  nearly  allied  to  them  ;  though  the  Apostle  was, 
in  his  usual  manner,  too  much  impressed  with  the 
noble  images  before  him  to  attend  to  the  same 
orderly  arrangement. 

By  the  spirits  of  the  just,  are  meant  the  souls  of 
the  righteous,  who,  being  delivered  from  the  bur- 
then of  the  flesh  subsist  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  body  in  paradise.  We  are  *'  come"  to  them — 
that  is,  we  are  united  with  them,  though  our  bodies 
are  separate ;  and  this  spiritual  union  is  the  pledge 
of  our  one  day  joining  them  and  dwelling  with 
them  for  ever.  They  were  once  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  assaulted  by  the  same 
temptations  ;  but  they  Mere  partakers  of  the  same 
faith,  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  instructed  by  the 
same  word,  strengthened  by  the  same  ordinances, 
comforted  by  the  same  promises,  victorious  through 
the  same  Captain  of  their  salvation.  At  length 
they  were  released  from  their  conflict  by  death 
(as  we  shall  ere  long  be),  and  they  joined  the 
glorious  assembly  of  the  justj — an  assembly  in 
numbers  as  much  surpassing  the  just  now  on  earth, 
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as  it  transcends  them  in  purity  and  holiness ;— ^ 
an  assembly  every  year,  every  day,  every  hour, 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  those  who  have 
departed  this  life  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 

They  are  now  "  made  perfect ;"  their  labours  are 
finished — their  trial  is  over — their  race  is  run— 
they  have  reached  the  goal — they  have  obtained  the 
prize — they  are  made  complete  in  all  holiness  and 
purity.  Here,  though  sincere,  they  were  imperfect 
—their  faith  was  imperfect,  their  hope,  their  obe- 
dience ; — but  now  their  faith  is  accomplished  in 
sight,  their  hope  is  swallowed  up  in  enjoyment, 
their  obedience  is  become  perfect  holiness  ;  they 
now  have  obtained  an  entire  deliverance  from  all 
sin  and  sorrow,  from  all  labour  and  trouble  ;  their 
bliss  is  consummated  :  they  possess  a  felicity 
suited  to  their  spiritual  nature,  commensurate  with 
those  higher  faculties  with  which  they  are  now 
endowed.  Thus  they  are  perfected,  though  not 
yet  perhaps  advanced  to  the  utmost  point  at  which 
they  will  arrive  after  the  general  resurrection  and 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

We  are  come  to  them,  by  being  incorporated 
into  the  same  kingdom,  under  the  same  common 
Head.  We  are  still  confined  to  the  body,  and  they 
are  freed  from  it ;  but  there  exists  between  us  a 
spiritual  connection  and  the  fellow  ship  of  Christian 
love.     As  Christians,  we  are  commanded,  when 
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we  follow  to  the  grave  our  departed  friends,  not 
to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope  :  they  are 
only  removed  to  a  better  part  of  God's  dominion, 
where  we  shall  soon  join  tliem.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  may  love  them  ardently,  we  may  remember 
them  affectionately,  we  may  hold  communion  of 
spirit  vvith  them  :  knowing  the  sentiments  they  feel, 
and  the  blessed  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
we  may  rejoice  in  their  jo}^,  and  triumph  with  them 
in  the  entire  fulfilment  of  all  those  wishes  which 
we  knew  to  have  been  nearest  to  their  hearts,  and 
in  the  answer  of  all  those  prayers  which  they  once 
so  fervently  offered  up.  Furtlier  communion,  as 
yet,  we  cannot  have ;  nor  is  it  material,  since  the 
separation  is  so  very  short.  Nor  do  we  fully 
understand,  as  yet,  the  communion  they  hold  with 
us,  except  that  we  are  persuaded  they  can  maintain 
it  in  a  degree  infinitely  higher  than  we  can,  since 
their  faculties  are  higher  and  more  perfect. 

V.  We  are  come,  besides,  to  the  "  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  aie 
written  in  heaven." — We  have  seen  the  parts  of 
which  this  assembly  is  composed  :  here  the  Apostle 
brings  them  into  one  view.  In  the  wilderness,  a 
multitude  was  collected,  but  it  was  a  multitude 
composed  of  discordant  parts.  There,  besides  a 
faithful  Caleb  and  a  pious  Joshua,  were  found  the 
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profane  and  the  licentious,  tlie  murmuring,  the 
self-willed,  the  unbelieving,  and  the  rebellious. 
But,  in  this  general  assembly,  all  are  truly  excel- 
lent, all  possess  a  dignity  of  which  the  privileges 
which  men  derive  from  their  birth  were  only  a  type 
and  shadow.  The  first-born  is  the  heir ;  all  the 
honours  of  the  family  centre  in  him,  and  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  rest;  and  this  was  in 
ancient  times  still  more  particularly  and  univer- 
sally the  case.  Hence  Christ  is  styled  the  First- 
born :  he  is  the  most  excellent  of  the  whole  family 
of  Christians  ;  through  him  Christians  derive  their 
birth-right  and  privileges.  And  every  member  of 
this  great  and  august  assembly  may  be  said  to 
be  first-born  in  respect  to  his  excellency  and 
dignity. 

It  is  added,  "  which  are  written  in  heaven." — 
It  was  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  citizens,  in 
order  to  ascertain  who  were  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  state  :  the  citizens  of  heaven,  there- 
fore, are  said  to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the 
register  of  heaven.  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart,  and  whose  judgment  is  unerring, 
himself  enrols  them.  And  how  honourable  is  it 
to  have  our  names  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
inscribed  in  the  sacred  records  of  immortality  ! 
Such  honour  have  all  his  saints  ! — This  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  is  composed 
of  many    tribes  and  families.      It  contains  the 
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patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  the  martyrs  and  the 
confessors  ;  all  who,  in  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
and  all  who,  under  the  New,  have  loved  and  feared 
and  served  God  ;  all  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  and  all  the  holy  angels ; — a  vast  assembly, 
which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  nation, 
and  tribe,  and  kindred,  and  order;  hut  all  united 
under  one  common  Lord,  engaged  in  one  common 
pursuit,  possessing  a  common  interest,  partaking 
a  common  nature,  and  crowned  with  a  happiness 
common  to  them  all.  Oh  glorious  assembly !  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  dissolved,  never 
decay,  never  be  threatened  with  internal  commo- 
tions, or  assaulted  by  external  enemies !  How 
great  an  honour  to  be  a  member  of  it !  Yet  to 
this  honour  all  real  Christians  are  exalted.  How 
poor  and  mean,  in  comparison  with  this,  are  all 
human  distinctions  and  earthly  privileges  of  birth  ! 
Yet,  alas  !  how  much  is  a  temporal  inheritance  or 
dignity,  in  general,  preferred  to  the  citizenship  of 
heaven  !  With  what  ardour  ought  we  to  offer  up 
the  prayer,  that  God  would  open  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  what  is  the  hope 
of  our  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints ! 

VI.  Lastly,  we  are  also  come  to  "  God,  the 
Judge  of  all ;  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant." — The  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon 
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these  parts  of  the  glorious  description  :  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  we  are  come  to  God,  not  as 
tlie  Judge  and  Legislator  of  a  particular  tribe,  as 
lie  appeared  to  be  on  mount  Sinai ;  but  as  the 
Judge  of  all  men,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  and  Law- 
jriver  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  are  come  to  him, 
uot  merely  as  being  his  creatures,  but  his  redeemed 
people  :  as  bearing  to  him  a  new  and  most  honour- 
able relation.  We  are  come  to  him,  in  order  that 
we  may  hold  near  communion  with  him,  that  we 
may  be  visited  with  his  gracious  presence,  and 
receive  continually  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  grace 
and  bounty.  And  we  are  come  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  the  great  Minister  of  Reconciliation, 
the  Lord  of  angels  and  of  men,  who  hath  under- 
taken to  combine  them  in  one  body,  and  bestow 
equal  blessings  on  the  whole  family  of  God. 
The  formation  of  this  vast  assembly  is  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came  down  from  heaven  to 
accomplish  it.  He  offered  up  his  own  most  pre- 
cious blood,  that  man  might  be  cleansed  from  his 
transgressions,  and  might  be  accepted  through  his 
expiation  for  sin.  This  blood  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel.  The  blood  of  Abel 
cried  to  God  for  vengeance  ;  the  blood  of  Christ 
pleads  for  mercy  :  the  blood  of  Abel  was  shed 
involuntarily ;  the  blood  of  Christ  voluntarily,  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.     Thus  Christ,  having 
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redeemed  his  people  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
presents  them  to  the  Father,  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit,  and  prepared  to  join  the  great  assembly  and 
ckurch  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven. 

I  shall  not  interfere  with  your  endeavours  to 
derive  improvement  from  this  subject  by  attempt- 
ing to  direct  your  meditations  upon  it.  It  is  the 
most  sublime  and  encouraging  subject  which  can  be 
presented  to  the  human  mind.  The  contemplation 
of  it  will  sustain  us  amidst  all  the  sufferings  and 
trials  of  the  present  life  : — it  will  enlarge  our  ideag 
and  elevate  our  piety  :— it  will  endear  to  us,  beyond 
expression,  the  name,  and  character,  and  office  of 
that  blessed  Mediator  through  whom  such  ines- 
timable privileges  are  conferred  upon  us  : — it  will 
make  us  think,  and  speak,  and  feel,  and  act,  as 
men  who  are  heirs  of  such  an  inheritance,  exalted 
to  such  honour,  and  partakers  of  such  inestimable 
blessings  : — it  will  correct  our  false  estimate  of  the 
things  of  sense  and  time,  and  teach  us  to  judge 
as  God  judges,  as  the  Scriptures  direct,  and  as 
the  truth  of  things  dictates  : — and,  finally,  it  wi\\ 
impress  upon  us  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
soul,  the  salvation  of  which  it  will  shew  to  be  the 
pne  great  «nd  and  object  of  human  life. 
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ON  THE  WAY  OF  ACCEPTANCE  WITH  GOD, 


JOHN  xiv.  6". 
2\^()  man  comeLh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me. 

Tl  O  come  to  the  Father,  is  to  be  accepted  by  God, 
to  be  regarded  favourably  by  him,  to  be  allowed 
to  approach  him  with  confidence ; — and  this  may 
have  respect  either  to  our  now  worshipping  him  in 
an  acceptable  manner,  or  to  our  being  finally  ac- 
cepted by  him  at  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  not 
very  material  to  which  of  these  the  words  arte 
supposed  more  directly  to  refer,  since  they  are 
evidently  closely  connected  with  each  other.  If 
God  favourably  accepts  the  worship  and  service 
which  a  person  offers  him  here,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  will  graciously  receive  him  at 
the  last  day  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  words  of  my  text,  then,  inform  us,  that  no 
person   can   be   accepted  by  the   Father  unless 
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through  Jesus  Christ :  his  sins  must  be  pardoned, 
his  guilt  cleansed,  his  religious  endeavours  sanc- 
tified, his  heart  purified,  and  his  person  rendered 
acceptable,  solely  through  Jesus  Christ.  They 
speak  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Apostle 
did,  when  he  said,  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

When  we  hear  suqh  words  as  these  pronounced, 
*'  I  am  the  way,  the  tmth,  and  the  life :  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  ; "  it  seems 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  character  and  office  of 
the  Speaker.  The  words  spoken  seem  to  bear  a 
most  high  and  lofty  sense  :  but  whether  they  ought 
to  be  so  interpreted,  or  whether  they  ought  to  be 
qualified  and  understood  in  a  much  lower  sense, 
must  be  determined  from  our  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Speaker,  from  the  sei^vice  he  claims,  from 
the  titles  he  elsewhere  assumes,  and  from  the  dig- 
nity in  other  places  attributed  to  him. 

Allowing  this  rule  of  interpretation  to  be  just, 
let  us  consider  what  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
other  places.  And  here  we  must  call  to  mind, 
that  he  was  born  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
which  shewed  his  origin  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  children  of  men;  that  he  described 
Iiimsclf  to  have  dwelt  in  heaven  before  his  birth 
in  this  world,  and  to  have  come  down  from  tbcncQ 
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to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  that  God  was, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  Father,  and  that  a  voice 
from  heaven  articulately  pronounced  him  to  be 
his  only  begotten  Son  ;  that  he  claimed  the  title 
of  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  ;  that  he  vvas  said 
to  possess  ail  j)0uer  in  earth  and  heaven,  the 
Father  having  put  all  things  into  his  hand  ;  and 
that  he  proved  his  claim  to  such  dignity  and 
power,  by  a  vast  profusion  of  miracles  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind. 

Here,  then,  let  us  ask,  Does  not  the  high  and 
lofty  sense  which  the  words  obviously  convey, 
exactly  coincide  with  that  high  and  lofty  character 
which  Jesus  bore,  and  with  all  that  the  Scriptures 
have  spoken  elsewhere  concerning  his  glory  and 
dignity?  Must  the  sense  be  lowered,  as  some 
persons  would  argue,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
Person  ?  Or,  rather,  ought  not  the  sense  to  be 
exalted  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  greatness  of  him  who  here  speaks  of 
his  own  officer  Various  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture serve  to  throw  light  on  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that  He  is  the  way  to  the  Father.  He  is 
represented,  in  some  of  them,  as  taking  away  the 
sin  of  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  in  others, 
as  the  High  Priest  who  presents  the  services  of 
men  and  their  worship  to  the  Almighty ;  in  others, 
as  an  Intercessor,  or  Advocate,  pleading  with  his 
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Father  in  their  behalf;  in  others,  as  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  reconciling  those  who 
were  at  variance  with  each  other;  in  all,  as  the 
grand  procuring  cause  of  our  salvation,  the  agent 
by  whom  we  are  delivered  from  a  state  of  misery 
and  sin,  and  brought  into  the  favour  of  God  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

But,  in  close  connection  with  what  is  spoken 
directly  of  the  office  of  the  Saviour,  we  should 
consider  other  doctrines,  which  bear  closely  upon 
it,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  it.  In 
what  terms  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God  ?  Doubtless  as  a  most  good  and 
gracious  Being,  but  yet,  always,  as  a  very  just  and 
holy  Being ;  as  one  who  cannot  bear  iniquity,  who 
is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  Name,  before  whom 
the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  charges  even 
his  angels  with  folly ;  and  also  as  one  who  cannot 
be  approached  by  men,  but  in  the  use  of  such 
preparatory  rites  as  he  has  pointed  out. 

In  connection  with  this  character  of  God,  let  us 
consider  the  character  which  the  Scriptures  uni- 
formly give  of  man.  Man  is  represented  as  cor^ 
rupt,  as  going  astray  from  his  youth,  perverse  and 
rebellious,  foolish  and  obstinate,  ungrateful,  un- 
thankful, unholy.  The  old  world  was  destroyed 
by  the  flood,  because  tiie  wickedness  of  it  was 
80  great  that  it  repeoted  God  that  he  had  made 
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man.  The  new  world  also,  almost  immediately, 
departs  from  God,  loses  the  very  knowledge  of 
his  truth,  and  is  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry.  His 
favourite  people,  chosen  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  placed  under  his  own  immediate  tuition 
and  controul,  exhibit  a  degree  of  perverseness  and 
depravity  which  justifies  the  Scripture-account  of 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  race.  "  The  Lord 
looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  would  under- 
stand and  seek  after  God ;  but  they  are  all  gone 
out  of  the  way,  they  are  altogether  become  un- 
profitable ;  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." 
If,  then,  man  is  represented  throughout  the  Scrip- 
ture as  very  corrupt;  and  if  the  purity  and  holi- 
ness of  God  are  always  described  to  be,  like  his 
other  attributes,  infinitely  good  and  great;  these 
representations  are  closely  connected  with  those 
passages  Of  Holy  Writ  which  speak  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Mediator.  They  intimate  a  total  sepa- 
ration between  God  and  man ;  they  shew  the 
impossibility  of  an  union  between  them ;  they 
manifest  the  propriety  uf  some  expedient  to  re- 
concile them  to  each  other,  something  which 
shall  render  it  consistent  with  the  holiness  and 
purity  of  God  to  permit  the  approach  of  man, 
something  which  shall  prepare  man  to  approach 
his  God.     Thus  there  is  one  consistent  system 
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throughout  religion.  All  it  teaches  concerning 
God  manifests  his  holiness;  all  it  relates  con- 
cerning man  manifests  his  unfitness  to  staixl  in 
the  presence  of  God.  A  Mediator,  therefore,  is 
prepared ;  one  of  infinite  dignity — no  less  than 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  conies  into 
the  world,  which  was  created  by  his  power.  He 
appears  made,  in  all  points,  like  unto  man,  sin 
only  excepted.  He  thus  becomes  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  human  race ;  yet  he  retains  all  his 
dignity  and  all  his  holiness,  as  a  Divine  Person  ; 
and  is  therefore  worthy  to  intercede  with  the 
Father.  In  this  character  he  stands,  as  it  were, 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  between  sinful 
men  and  a  holy  God.  He  offers  up  his  own  life 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  :  he  is 
invested  with  the  character  of  the  Mediator,  the 
High  Priest,  the  Intercessor,  the  Advocate  of  the 
human  race  :  "  the  keys  of  hell  and  death"  are  put 
into  his  hands :  "he  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  ; 
and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth :"  the  Father  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  him  j  and  pardon  and 
eternal  life  are  dispensed  through  him,  according 
to  his  will.  Thus  we  may  perceive  an  intimate 
connection  in  every  part  of  the  system.  The  ac- 
count given  us  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  that 
of  man,  plainly  evinces  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  ; 
while  the  view  which  is  communicated  of  Christ 
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Jesus,  of  his  office  and  character,  reflects  fresii 
liorht  on  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 
From  our  knowledge  of  God  and  man,  we  might 
easily  expect  some  such  expedient  as  that  of  a 
JMediator  and  Redeemer  to  have  been  adopted. 
From  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  our  view  of  the  holiness  of  God  and 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  we  perceive  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  known  and  esta- 
blished medium  of  intercourse  between  a  holy  God 
and  sinful  man,  will  receive  much  confirmation  if 
we  remark,  that,  from  the  period  of  the  Fall,  man 
appears  to  have  been  always  directed  to  use  some 
such  expedient  in  his  approach  to  God. — The 
account  given  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  the  first  exempli- 
fication on  record  of  this  fact.  Abel  was  accepted 
by  God  ;  but  in  \Ahat  manner?  By  the  oflering, 
in  faith,  of  a  sacritice  taken  from  the  firstlings  of 
bis  flock.  Now  had  not  Abel  been  divinely  in- 
structed, he  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  the 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  animal  could  render  him 
acceptable  to  his  Creator,  or  indeed  be  acceptable 
to  the  Creator  at  all.  There  was  nothing  in  that 
action  which  would  have  appeared  naturally  and 
obviously  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  but  the  reverse. 
If  we  consider  it,  however,  as  appointed  by  God 
to  be  the  emblem  of  a  sacrifice  infinitely  greater, 
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which,  four  thousand  years  after,  should  be  macfe 
for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  if  we  consider  it  as  typical 
of  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  mediating  be^ 
tween  God,  as  a  holy  Judge,  and  man,  as  a  guilty 
sinner;  we  shall  then  see  the  propriety  of  the  sa- 
crifices which  M'ere  offered  by  man  in  his  approach 
to  God.  Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, Noah,  on  coming  forth  from  the  ark,  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  God  was  pleased  with 
him  and  blessed  him  for  it.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  built  altars  and  sacrificed  to  the  Lord. 
Job  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  children  and  friends. 
And  when  God  made  himself  known  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  gave  them  the  grand  revelation 
of  his  will  by  Moses,  habitual  sacrifices  were 
enjoined  :  no  man  was  to  approach  the  tabernacle 
of  God  unless  he  brought  some  sacrifice  or  victim, 
which  was  to  be  presented  at  the  altar  of  God 
as  a  propitiation.  Thus  an  idea  was  strongly 
inculcated,  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  there  was 
no  access  to  the  Father  but  by  that  medium  of 
sacrifice  which  he  had  appointed;— a  method  of 
approach  which,  when  Christ  had  offered  the  pre- 
cious sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  was  then  clearly 
understood  to  bear  reference  to  that  great  Pro- 
pitiation, and  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
acceptance  with  God,  except  in  and  through  % 
Mediator. 

But  it  may  be  asked^  If  man  has  transgressed 
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against  God,  is  it  not  enough  that  he  repent  of 
his  sin?  Is  not  God  merciful?  Does  he  not 
delight  to  pardon  sin  ?  Does  he  desire  any  thing 
but  to  have  his  creatures  sensible  of  their  wants  ? 
Will  not  repentance  be  sufficient  to  avert  his 
wrath,  and  to  incline  him  to  look  with  favour 
upon  his  frail  creatures? 

Doubtless  repentance  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary :  without  repentance  on  the  part  of  man,  he 
can  never  be  accepted  by  God,  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  not  whether  repentance  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  whether  repentance  itself  can  be 
accepted  without  an  atonement  to  give  it  efficacy, 
without  something  to  justify  God  in  accepting 
a  penitent  sinner.  Doubtless  the  Patriarchs  never 
considered  sacrifice  as  superseding  repentance; 
but  they  nevertheless  thought  it  necessary  to  offer 
sacrifices.  Repentance  was  most  clearly  enjoined 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  so  also  sacri- 
fice was  enjoined  :  both  were  equally  obligatory. 
And,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  faith  in  any  degree  supersedes 
repentance,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
was  that  of  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  of  them  alone 
will  be  sufficient.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. Repentance  is  indispensably  necessary  on 
the  part  of  a  sinner,  for  an  unrepenting  sinner 
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cannot  be  pardoned  ;  but  even  where  there  is  re- 
pentance, faith  in  Christ  is  no  less  necessary  to 
give  us  an  interest  in  the  great  Mediator,  to  render 
it  proper  on  the  part  of  a  holy  God  to  pardon 
the  sinner* 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage,  because  it  contains  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ,  which  we 
cannot  employ  too  much  care  in  elucidating.  The 
strength  of  our  faith,  in  any  particular  doctrine, 
will  depend  on  the  clearness  with  which  we  as- 
certain its  true  bearing,  as  well  as  on  the  evidence 
which  manifests  it  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture. 
Now  it  is  upon  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of 
Christ  that  all  our  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God 
must  be  founded  :  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  be 
most  firmly  established  in  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  that  doctrine.  Nor  will  the  investigation, 
which  may  be  requisite  for  this  purpose,  be  irk- 
some to  those  who  have  felt  as  they  ought  the 
burthen  of  their  sins,  who  have  duly  reflected  on 
the  character  of  God,  and  who  have  been  pro- 
perly anxious  respecting  their  acceptance  with 
him.  Such  persons  would  not,  without  much 
serious  examination  and  deep  reflection^  come  to 
a  final  decision  respecting  the  sense  of  passages  of 
Scripture  on  which  they  build  so  much,  as  point- 
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1112  out  to  them  the  way  of  access  to  God.  But 
when,  after  having  closely  examined  such  passages, 
diligently  compared  them  with  other  parts  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  considered  them  in  connection 
■with  the  whole  scheme  of  Revelation,  they  remain 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  which  they  inculcate, 
their  faith  will  then  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation : 
they  will  then  know  in  whom  they  have  believed ; 
they  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing; 
they  will  lead  a  life  of  holy  gratitude  and  love 
to  God  ;  they  will  enjoy  fellowship  with  the  Son 
and  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  will  bring  forth, 
in  the  whole  of  their  conversation,  the  fruits  of 
a  blessed  union  with  Christ;  and,  knowing  that 
their  Redeemer  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them,  they  will  die  in  peace. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  passage  which  we  have 
been  considering  is  this  :  Jesus  Christ,  the  ever- 
blessed  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  came  down  from 
heaven  to  be  the  Mediator  between  the  guilty  and 
ruined  children  of  men,  and  a  holy  God,  whom 
they  had  justly  offended  by  their  sin ;  and  he 
proclaims  to  man  this  important  truth,  "  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  I  am  the  Way 
by  which  alone  you  have  access  to  the  Father. 
I  am  the  Truth,  the  Revealer  of  Divine  truth  :  my 
words  are  truth,  and  will  make  you  wise  to  sal- 
vation.    I  am  the  Ltfes  the  source,  the  fountain 
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of  all  spiritual  life :  I  communicate  life  to  those 
who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  And  "  no 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me:"  no  one 
will  be  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  who 
does  not  approach  him  in  my  name,  trust  to 
my  mediation  for  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers 
and  services,  rely  upon  my  death  for  the  atoner 
ment  of  his  sins,  and  prove  himself  to  be  my 
true  disciple  by  the  conformity  of  his  heart  and 
life  to  my  precept^. 

Such  is,  in  effect,  the  declaration  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour.  And  now,  my  beloved  bre- 
thren, allow  me  to  apply  it  to  your  instruction 
and  edification. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have  all  sinned, 
sinned  often  and  grievously,  against  a  holy  and 
compassionate  God.  "  We  have,"  as  we  are 
justly  taught  to  confess  every  Sunday,  "  erred 
and  strayed  from  God's  ways,  like  lost  sheep ; " 
made  light  of  his  Divine  injunctions;  "left  un- 
done those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  done  those  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done; 
and  there  is  no  health  in  us."  And  you  know 
that  God  is  holy  and  just,  and  that  he  will 
assuredly  punish  for  ever  all  sinners  the  guilt 
of  whose  transgression  has  not  been  pardoned. 
To  many,  indeed,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  concern. 
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In  the  hurry  of  their  worldly  business  or  plea- 
sure,   their    minds    unfurnished    with    Scripture- 
knowledge  and  unimproved'  by  Divine  meditation, 
they  pass  through  life  without  one  serious  thought 
respecting  the  favour  of  God,  or  one  serious  fear 
of  his  displeasure.     But  with  many  of  you,  my 
brethren,  I  would  hope  that  it  is  otherwise.     I 
trust   that    many   of  you  are  anxious  to  obtain 
eternal   salvation;   that  you  feel  the  burthen  of 
your  sins,  are  earnest  to  make  your  calling  and 
election  sure,   and    truly  desirous  to   discover  in 
what  way  you  should  walk  in  order  to  please  God. 
Listen,  then,   and  I  will  tell  you  the  only  way 
pointed  out  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  the  only 
way  I  am  warranted  to  recommend.     It  is  a  safe 
and  tried  way ;  a  path  in  which  all  the  people  of 
God,  since  the  days  of  our  blessed  Lord's  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  have  walked.     There  is  no  other 
way  by  which  we  can  have  access  to  the  Father. 
Hear,  therefore,  and  your  souls  shall  live. 

In  the  first  place,  examine  whether  you  truly 
repent  you  of  your  sins.  This  is  the  first  step,  and 
it  is  an  indispensable  one.  Are  you  humbled  for 
your  past  transgressions,  and  bowed  down  under* 
a  sense  of  your  sinfulness  ?  Do  you  feel  con- 
scious of  having  committed  iniquities  which  God's 
piercing  eye  alone  could  have  discovered,  and 
which  expose  you  to  his  anger  ?  Are  you  earnestly 
desirous,  by  God's  help,  henceforth  to  renounce 
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all  sin,  and  to  lead  a  godly  and  Christian  life? 
Are  you  determined  to  renounce  the  pomps,  the 
vanities,  if)e  splendours  of  an  ensnarinjj  «orld  ; 
and  to  maintain  an  unceasing  conflict  vvith  your 
spiritual  enemies,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  ?  Do  you  desire  to  put  off"  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  to  be  clothed  with  the  armour  of 
light?  Are  you  resolved  to  take  upon  you  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  to  deny  yourselves  every  torbidden 
indulgence,  and  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  your 
Master  ? — My  brethren,  till  you  can  honestly  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions,  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart,  I  should 
be  wrong  to  hold  out  to  you  any  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  exhort  you  to  trust  in  Christ  for 
salvation  ;  for  the  persons  whom  he  invites  to  come 
to  him  are  such  as  are  weary  and  heavy  laden 
with  the  burthen  of  sin ;  are  such  as  feel  them- 
selves sick,  and  in  need  of  a  physician.  His  lan- 
guage is,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden :  "  *'  Ho !  every  one  that  thirstetb, 
come  ye  to  the  waters  :"  "I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance/' — But  if  you 
are  indeed  sensible  of  your  sinful  and  lost  con- 
dition before  God  ;  if  you  earnestly  desire  his 
mercy  to  pardon  your  transgrcssi<jns,  and  are 
seeking,  by  faith  and  prayer,  for  the  grace  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  and  to  sanctify  your  souls; 
then  let  me  exhort  you  to  receive  with  all  joy 
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that  true  and  faithful  saying,  that  "  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  He  can  and 
he  will  save  those  who  come  to  him  by  faith  ;  and, 
I  repeat  it,  there  is  no  way  of  access  to  God  but 
through  him.  Let  your  attention,  therefore,  be 
continually  directed  to  that  great  Saviour,  upon 
whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  sinner  must  be  built; 
and  seek  not  to  approach  God  without  a  constant 
and  direct  reference  to  him.  You  must  not  trust, 
as  many  vainly  do,  that  your  innocence,  or  your 
repentance,  will  sufficiently  recommend  you  to 
the  favour  of  God.  You  must  not  look  with 
complacency  upon  any  fancied  merit  of  your  own  : 
nor  imagine  that  your  acts  of  worship  can,  in  any 
degree,  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  holy  God.  You 
must  renounce  every  method  of  salvation  which 
your  own  corrupt  nature  may  suggest ;  all  your 
righteousness,  as  well  as  all  your  sins ;  because 
God  himself  has  chosen  a  way,  by  which  penitent 
sinners,  and  not  self-righteous  pharisees,  shall  be 
pardoned.  Think,  then,  no  more  of  self-depen- 
dence; abase  yourselves  before  God;  fall  low  in 
the  dust  at  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  fix  your 
hope  solely  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour.  Con- 
template seriously  the  dignity  of  his  nature:  he 
was  God  as  well  as  man.  Reflect  on  the  value  of 
his  death  :  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  able  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin.  Consider  the  offices  which 
he  sustains :  he  is  the  Head  of  the  church,  the 
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Lord  of  glory,  the  Judge  of  the  earth,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  the  High  Priest  and  Advocate  ap- 
pointed for  sinners.     You  must  be  saved  in  a  way 
which  will  do  honour  to  him,  in  a  way  which  will 
illustrate  his  glory.     You  must  solemnly  conmiit 
your  souls  to  his  care.     You  must  humble  your- 
selves as  sinners  before  him,  pleading  with  him  for 
pardon,  and  acknowledging  him  to  have  all  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sin.     You  mut  present  every 
prayer  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  this  great 
Intercessor.     You  must  look  to  his  mercy  and  love 
for  grace  to  sanctify  your  hearts,  as  well  as  mercy 
to  pardon  your  sins. — In  a  word,  Jesus  Christ 
must  be   the  grand  object  of  your  esteem  and 
reliance.     You   must   honour   him  even   as  you 
honour  the  Father,  and  honour  the  Father  through 
him.     His  gracious  promises  must  be  your  sup- 
port  and   consolation  :    his  holy  word    must   be 
your  daily  stiidy,  and  must  be  deeply  engraven  on 
your  hearts  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct :  his  ordi- 
nances must  be  your  joy  :   his  spotless  life,  the 
example  of  his  love  and  mercy,  the  model  for  your 
imitation.     In  a  word,  Christ  must  be  your  Friend, 
your  Saviour,  your  Shepherd,  your  Treasure,  your 
Life,  your  All  in  all.     It  is  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  every  blessing  which  the  bounty  of 
God  can  ever  give  will  be  conveyed,  and  through 
this  must  they  all  be  sought.     Through  him  you 
must  finally  be  made  meet  to  say,  with  all  the 
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ransomed  saints  above,  "  ^^'ortlly  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  majesty,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and 
for  ever." 

Need  I  conclude,  my  brethren,  by  urging  you 
to  love  and  to  prize  that  Saviour  to  whom  you 
are  so  infinitely  indebted  ?  No  love  can  be  too 
great  which  is  shewn  towards  him.  Try,  then, 
to  evince  it  by  every  means  which  the  sincerest 
affection  can  dictate.  Above  all  things,  strive  to 
shew  it  by  an  unreserved  obedience  to  him.  There 
is  no  sacrifice  too  great,  which  you  can  make  for 
him  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  upon  the  cross  for 
you.  No  act  of  self-denial  can  be  deemed  too 
great  for  his  sake,  whose  whole  life,  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end,  was  one  great  act  of  voluntary 
self-abasement,  that  he  might  exalt  you  to  the 
throne  of  his  glory. — But  I  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point.  Those  who  duly  consider  the 
infinite  obligations  which  they  are  under  to  Jesus 
Christ,  will  be  deeply  sensible  that  no  words  can 
express  the  fervour  of  praise,  the  strength  of 
attachment,  or  the  intenseness  of  devotion  which 
we  owe  to  him.  God  grant  *'  that  we  may,  with 
all  saints,  comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge." 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 
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ON  INSTABILITY  IN  RELIGION, 


GEN.  xlix.  4. 

Unstable  as  wat€f\ 

1  HESE  words  are  part  of  the  description  given 
of  Reuben's  character  by  his  father  Jacob,  when, 
upon  his  death-bed,  he  called  his  sons  around  him 
to  bequeath  them  his  blessing.  Reuben  was  his 
first-born,  and  therefore  to  him,  of  right,  belonged 
the  superiority  over  his  brethren  :  to  him  also 
was  the  priesthood,  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation, 
allotted  ; — the  chief  honour  in  the  worship  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  chief  dominion  in  point  of  temporal 
authority.  But  though  Reuben  was  thus  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  excellency  of  dignity  and 
the  excellency  of  power,  he  forfeited  his  right  to 
these  distinctions,  partly  by  his  character  and 
partly  by  his  misconduct.     His  character  is  com- 
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prised  in  the  words  of  the  text — he  was  "  unstable 
as  water."  This  natural  instability  of  disposition, 
if  it  was  not  the  direct  cause  of  his  sin,  might  at 
least  unfit  him  for  resistance  to  temptation,  and 
would  naturally  be  followed  by  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing his  authority  and  consequence :  and  thus, 
though  the  first-born,  he  became  inferior  to  his 
brethren,  and  lost  the  rank  and  title  which  God 
and  nature  had  assigned  him.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  character  of  Reuben 
to  state  distinctly  in  what  respects  this  instability 
of  temper  manifested  itself:  nor  is  it  material; 
our  business  is  with  modern  characters ;  and  it 
is  not  merely  an  unstable  disposition,  as  it  shews 
itself  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  but  as  it 
respects  religion,  concerning  which  we  treat. 

There  are  many  persons,  who  appear  to  set  out 
well  in  a  religious  course,  but  who  afterwards  turn 
back  and  renounce  all  pretensions  to  piety.  Such 
are  described  by  our  Saviour  under  the  image 
of  corn  planted  on  stony  ground  :  their  religion, 
flourishing  for  a  time,  totally  dies  away,  like  the 
withered  corn  which  has  no  soil  to  support  it.— 
But  these  are  not  the  persons  who  answer  to  the 
character  of  unstable.  This  term  supposes  them 
to  continue  their  religious  profession  to  the  last, 
but  with  great  irregularity  and  repeated  interrup- 
tions,    Sometimes  they  are  deeply  affected  with 
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the  importance  of  spiritual  things :  they  lament, 
in  the  humblest  strains,  their  departure  from  God  : 
they  set  out  afresh  with  redoubled  earnestness  and 
zeal ;  they  impose  upon  themselves  the  strictest 
rules ;  and  you  would  imagine  they  would  soon 
arrive  at  the  greatest  heights  in  piety.  But,  alas  ! 
all  this  goodness  passes  away  like  the  morning  dew. 
You  soon  see  them  relapsing  into  their  former 
state,  or  even  committing  acts  of  profligacy  of 
which  you  deemed  them  incapable.  Then,  again, 
you  hear  them  bewailing  their  folly :  repenting, 
and  returning  to  God,  with  the  same  earnestness, 
perhaps,  as  before.  Their  whole  life  is  thus  a 
succession  of  inconsistencies,  a  conflict  of  opposite 
principles  and  inclinations  ;  their  better  judgment 
directing  them  to  religion,  but  their  passions 
prompting  them  to  sin.  If  particular  seasons  or 
remarkable  providences  excite  their  repentance 
and  the  renewal  of  their  vows,  when  the  impression 
of  these  ceases,  their  repentance  declines,  and 
their  vows  are  forgotten.  Through  the  same 
fickleness,  they  are  led,  even  without  any  intention 
of  deceiving,  to  adopt  the  complexion  of  their 
society :  with  the  pure  they  appear  pure,  and  with 
the  worldly  they  manifest  a  spirit  of  worldHness. 
Such  conduct  cannot  be  thought  consistent  either 
with  a  good  conscience  or  with  utility.  In  fact, 
such  persons  are  self-condemned.    They  are  tiiem- 
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selves  convinced,  that  with  such  unsteadiness  of 
principle,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  good  or 
happy.  Their  life,  therefore,  is  useless,  their  feel- 
ings painful.  Often  do  they  desire  a  better  state, 
and  often  do  they  seriously  attempt  to  attain  it ; 
but,  with  a  mind  never  long  intent  upon  one 
object,  their  wishes  and  endeavours  gradually 
expire. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  such  characters  may  be  rare, 
in  the  extent  to  which  I  have  described  them  ;  but 
a  degree  of  this  inconsistency  is  very  common. 
The  causes  which  produce  it  are  but  too  generally 
prevalent,  and  they  deserve  to  be  known,  in  order 
that  we  may  guard  against  them. 

1.  The  first  cause  which  may  be  assigned  for 
this  instability,  is  natin^al  constitution, — TI>ere 
are  undoubtedly  some  who  inherit  from  nature 
a  degree  of  fickleness  and  inconstancy.  Even  in 
childhood  may  be  traced  a  perpetual  fluctuation 
of  inclination;  an  insatiable  eagerness  after  some- 
thing new ;  an  ardency  in  every  new  undertaking, 
and  a  hasty  dissatisfaction  with  it.  I  need  not 
however,  dwell  upon  this  head,  except  to  warn 
parents  and  instructors  of  the  necessity  of  using 
every  endeavour  to  check  such  an  unhappy  dis* 
position  in  their  infant  charge.  Let  them  beware 
how  they  cherish  or  indulge  it;  for  it  is  a  dis- 
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position  incapable  of  bringing  any  thing  great  or 
good  to  perfection  ;  wliich  entails  disappointment, 
disgrace,  and  misery  upon  its  professor.  No 
obligation  can  be  greater  than  what  is  due  to  an 
instructor,  who  has  carefully  laboured  to  give 
steadiness  and  perseverance  to  such  a  natural 
disposition. 

2.  But  I  proceed  to  assign  a  second  cause,  often 
indeed  nearly  connected  with  the  former;  viz.  the 
force  of  habit. — Not  to  know  the  power  of  habit, 
is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
self-knowledge.  We  are  very  much  what  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  be.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  person,  in  the  common  business  of  life,  has  given 
full  licence  to  an  inconstant  disposition ;  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  earnest  or  to  trifle  in  business  as 
the  inclination  of  the  moment  prompted  ;  has  been 
accustomed,  even  in  his  amusements,  to  be  guided 
by  caprice  and  love  of  novelty  :  there  is  great 
danger,  should  this  person  become  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  religion,  of  his  carrying  his  inconstancy 
into  his  religious  pursuits.  Unstableness  will  be 
his  besetting  sin,  the  sin  against  which  he  will  need 
to  watch  and  pray  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
perseverance.  Let  him  consider  that  here  is  bis 
danger ;  and  that  as  grace  in  the  heart  is  intended 
to  form  a  new  character,  so  it  must  be  his  object 
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that  religion  shall  overcome  his  inconstancy  in  all 
things.  Inconstancy  should  be  considered  by  him 
as  a  great  crime :  for,  in  his  case,  it  is  not  only  a 
sin,  but  the  parent  of  every  other  sin :  it  stifles 
and  destroys  every  laudable  and  useful  quality. 

3.  But  we  must  search  deeper  into  the  cause 
of  inconstancy  than  the  force  of  habit,  and  inquire 
in  what  sources  the  habit  itself  originates.  This  I 
consider  to  be  a  want  of  self-government. 

There  is  in  all  men  a  desire  of  present  enjoy- 
ment, a  love  of  self-indulgence,  which  it  is  the 
office  of  reason,  conscience,  and  religion,  to  restrain. 
I  say,  a  desire  of  present  enjoyment — for  it  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment  which  prevails  with  an 
inconstant  temper ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  it  is 
often  willing  to  sacrifice  any  future  good.  In 
others,  we  perceive  the  exercise  of  self-denial ;  but 
in  those  who  are  inconstant,  the  reins  are  given  to 
self-indulgence;  the  power  of  self-government  is 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  Hence  they  yield 
to  the  first  temptation.  In  the  absence  of  temp- 
tation they  judge  rightly,  they  see  clearly,  they 
resolve  excellently;  but  the  moment  self-denial  is 
required,  their  power  departs,  like  that  of  Samson 
when  his  locks  were  shorn,  and  they  appear  desti- 
tute of  every  religious  feeling. 

Let  such  men  learn,  therefore,  to  consider  their 
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inordinate  desire  of  present  ease  or  indulcrence  as 
their  bane  and  crime.  Let  them  remember,  that 
self-denial  must  be  exercised  to  attain  any  thing 
excellent  or  desirable;  that  for  them,  especially, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  attainments  ;  that  to 
the  Christian  it  is  as  necessary  as  fortitude  to  the 
soldier ;  that  our  Lord  has  expressly  enjoined  it 
upon  his  disciples, — "  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me ;"  and 
that  his  true  disciples  have  faithfully  obeyed  this 
injunction : — "  I  keep  under  my  body,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest,  after 
having  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  become 
a  cast-away."  Oh  !  let  them  reflect,  that  the  pain 
of  self-denial  is  pleasure,  compared  with  the  pain 
they  now  suffer  from  the  predominance  of  sense 
over  reason,  and  the  violence  they  perpetually  do 
to  conscience.  Let  them  consider  the  example  of 
Christ.  Did  he  live  to  please  himself?  Did  not 
he  set  the  example  of  self-denial  ?  Were  his  suffer- 
ings so  acute,  and  shall  we  be  afraid  of  the  least 
resistance  to  our  appetites?  Let  them  look  at  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  "  resisted  even  to 
blood  ;"  the  goodly  company  of  confessors,  who 
"  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and 
rejoiced  that  tiiey  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake.''  Oh  !  let  them,  at  length,  learn  to 
■'endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiei's  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
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4.  If  we  trace  this  disposition  still  further  to 
its  source,  we  shall  find  it  originates  in  a  want  of 
those  first  principles  which  are  essential  to  consti' 
tute  a  Christian  character. — Such  persons  have 
not,  for  instance,  a  due  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of 
their  own  conduct.  However  they  may  occasion- 
ally blame  themselves,  they  do  not  regard,  as  they 
ought,  their  frequent  departures  from  God  as  a 
proof  of  the  greatest  depravity  and  corruption- 
They  are  prone  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
general  terms  of  human  frailty,  and  natural  fickle- 
ness of  disposition.  But  let  them  remember,  that 
this  fickleness  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  heart  still 
alienated  from  God  and  totally  corrupt.  Let 
them  be  sensible^  thatj  if  their  heart  was  right  with 
God,  there  would  be  a  steady  attachment  to  him 
and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  baseness  of  their  con- 
duct. Their  very  repentance  is  superficial;  nay, 
deep  as  it  may  seem  for  the  moment,  I  must  add, 
it  is  insincere  :  for  the  first  mark  of  sincerity  is 
constancy.  Let  them  strip  off,  therefore,  all  dis- 
guises from  their  conduct,  and  they  will  see  that  their 
hearts  are  still  under  the  reigning  and  habitual  power 
of  sin  ;  that  their  sinful  compliances  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  occasional  deviations  from  a  ffeneral 
state  of  holiness  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  their 
fits  of  repentance  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
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occasional  deviations  from  the  habitual  and  corrupt 
state  of  their  minds.  It  is,  indeed,  painful  at  all 
times  to  judge  harshly  of  ourselves  ;  but  deep 
wounds  must  be  thoroughly  probed  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  it  is  self-conceit  which  checks  their  advance- 
ment, and  satisfies  them  under  a  state  of  alienation 
from  God. 

5.  Nearly  connected  with  the  last  source  of 
inconstancy,  is  the  want  of  a  just  apprelioision 
of  their  oivii  inability. — The  weakness  of  man  is 
always  great,  but  in  cases  such  as  these  it  is 
extreme  :  such  persons  are  totally  helpless  ;  yet, 
trusting  in  their  present  feelings,  they  are  ever 
prone  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  shall  no  more 
depart  from  God.  Miserable  self-deception  !  By 
such  vain  hopes  they  quiet  for  a  season  the  re- 
monstrances of  conscience,  and  prepare  themselves 
again  to  suffer  disappointment.  A  deep  sense  of 
their  utter  degeneracy  and  weakness  is  especially 
necessary  to  counteract  the  levity  of  their  dispo- 
sition. Then,  instead  of  resolving  so  confidently, 
they  would  with  humility  implore  the  aid  and 
mercy  of  God  ;  they  would  be  "jealous  of  them- 
selves with  a  godly  jealousy  ;"  faith  in  Christ 
would  be  assiduously  cultivated  :  for  those  who 
feel  their  guilt,  and  their  inability  tosavetheipselves 
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Tvill  naturally  and  joyfully  take  refuge  in  the  grace 
and  power  of  One  who  is  "  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost"  them  that  call  upon  him. 

6.  There  is  another  point  in  which  characters 
such  as  these  require  to  be  instructed  ;  viz.  the 
importance  of  the  favour  of  God. — Let  them  con- 
sider the  character  of  God.  He  is  pure  and  holy. 
He  will  not  be  trifled  with.  He  is  worthy  of  the 
whole  heart,  and  will  not  dwell  in  any  heart  that 
is  divided  with  mammon.  And,  if  he  is  sought 
earnestly,  with  a  due  apprehension  of  his  majesty 
and  greatness,  let  them  know  that  he  has  grace  to 
communicate  to  the  most  weak  and  unworthy ;  and 
that  no  disposition  is,  either  by  nature  or  by  habit, 
too  corrupt  to  be  purified  by  his  grace.  But  he 
requires  sincerity  :  he  will  not  be  mocked  by  vain 
declarations,  like  those  of  the  son  who  said  to 
his  father,  "I  go,  sir,  but  went  not."  Is  not 
salvation  worthy  to  be  sought  with  the  whole  heart? 
Is  not  the  favour  of  God  the  greatest  blessing  which 
man  can  enjoy  ?  Let  those  who  have  neglected 
this,  ask  themselves  what  they  have  yet  attained — 
not  the  testimony  of  conscience,  the  hope  of 
heaven,  or  the  favour  of  God — nothing,  indeed, 
but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  from  those  in- 
dulgences which  have  led  them  astray.  And  is  it 
for  this  they  have  given  up  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
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the  presence  of  God,  and  communion  with  him  ? 
How  will  they  feel  when  they  come  to  die?  In  what 
a  light  will  the  folly  of  their  conduct  then  appear? 
How  bitter  will  the  recollection  then  be  of  their  de- 
parture from  God;  how  vain  and  base  will  appear 
the  temptations  which  drew  them  aside ;  how  cor- 
rupt that  disposition  over  which  such  temptations 
had  so  much  power !  Let  those,  who,  like  Reuben, 
are  unstable  as  water,  lay  these  things  to  heart.  Let 
them  consider  how  truly  valuable  the  grace  of  God 
is,  and  how  much  it  ought  to  be  preferred  above 
every  thing  else.  Without  it  they  cannot  but  be 
wretched.  But,  while  they  seek  the  grace  of  God, 
let  them  seek  for  what  is  really  such — a  new  heart 
and  a  new  nature ;  a  powerful,  active  principle, 
inclining  them  steadily  to  what  is  good,  and  sub- 
duing what  is  evil. 

7.  And  this  leads  me  to  a  farther  observation, 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  inculcate  upon 
the  unstable.  "  A  double-minded  man,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways:" — inconstant 
in  prayer,  inconstant  in  his  religious  profession, 
unsettled  and  wavering  in  his  conduct,  approving 
one  thing  and  practising  another.  "  Let  not  that 
man,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  think  he  shall  obtain 
any  thing  of  the  Lord."  He  must  lay  aside  his 
wavering  character,  and  turn  with  bis  whole  heart 
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to  God. — Now  ihese  words  of  the  Apostle  con- 
vey to  us  a  very  important  lesson,  as  to  the  tnie 
cause  of  a  wavering  disposition  ; — the  heart  of 
such  persons  is  not  singly  and  supremely  fixed  upon 
God.  The  love  of  the  world,  the  love  of  money, 
the  desire  of  praise,  the  gratification  of  vanity — 
these,  or  some  other  evil  passions,  predominate  in 
the  heart.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  your  care  to  give 
to  God  the  first  place  in  your  affections.  Come  to 
a  point  with  yourselves.  Endeavour  to  mark  out 
the  path  of  duty.  Consider  it  as  a  path  which 
religion  and  reason  prescribe,  and  a  deviation 
from  which  is  a  desertion  of  your  true  happiness. 
Bring  this  consideration  to  bear  upon  every  act  of 
your  lives  :  let  it  govern  you  in  the  detail  of 
them,  and  fix  the  precise  line  in  which  you  shall 
habitually  walk. 

But  it  may  be  said,  by  some  who  have  followed 
me  in  this  argument,  "  We  feel  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  the  dangers  of  instability  ;  but  our 
very  infirmity  makes  us  hopeless  of  improve- 
ment :  we  cannot  depend  upon  ourselves." — 
It  is  true  that  you  cannot,  and  therefore  let  this 
teach  you  to  depend  upon  God.  For  this  purpose, 
remember  that  nothing  can  be  hoped  without 
steadiness  in  private  prayer  :  without  this  you 
must  not  expect  the  grace  of  God.  Here,  there- 
fore, you  must  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  the 
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weakness  of  your  nature.  Let  no  urgency  of 
business,  no  indisposition  of  mind,  prevail  upon 
you  to  neglect  the  stated  seasons  of  secret  devo- 
tion. Call  to  mind  the  vast  importance  of  this 
duty.  If  you  depart  from  God,  you  throw  away 
your  armour,  you  lose  your  strength. — At  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  you  against 
discouragement  on  account  of  occasional  failures, 
or  unwilling  deviations  from  the  path  of  duty. 
There  is  a  danger  of  rashly  giving  way  to  despair 
because  all  our  hopes  are  not  at  once  realized  ;  as 
though  nothing  were  done  because  all  is  not 
accomplished.  Now  it  must  by  no  means  be 
expected  that  your  victory  over  a  besetting  sin  and 
a  corrupt  nature  should  be  at  once  complete  and 
final.  This  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  God's  providence.  This  life  is,  in  fact, 
rather  a  series  of  contests  than  a  course  of  victory. 
It  is  described  as  a  struggle,  a  warfare  ;  and  that 
against  an  enemy  formidable  by  his  power  and 
hatred.  Do  not  therefore  abandon  yourseJf  to 
despair,  even  under  frequent  disappointments;  but 
continue  to  resist,  continue  to  struggle,  continue 
to  hope.  The  victory  will  never  be  complete  till 
the  day  of  death,  when  the  "  last  enemy  shall  be 
subdued  under  our  feet."  It  is  only  the  ceasing 
to  strive,  the  surrendering  of  ourselves  to  the 
enemy,  which  indicates  a  total  defeat. 

Above  all  thiogs,  never  lose  sight  of  the  mercy 
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and  love  of  that  Saviour,  in  wliose  strength  alone 
you  can  prevail.  While  truly  engaged  in  resisting 
sin,  be  assured  he  beholds  you  with  compassion ' 
and  favour ;  and  that  he  will  not  forsake  you,  if 
you  call  upon  him.  It  will  make  much  ditfcrence 
in  the  nature  of  your  resistance,  whether  you  are 
trusting  to  a  disposition  already  proved  to  be  fickle 
and  infirm,  or  whether  yoq  are  trusting  to  Him 
who  is  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of  trouble  and 
infirmity.  Here,  then,  must  be  your  strong-hold. 
Look  to  the  "  Captain  of  your  salvation,'*  to 
the  Friend  of  sinners.  Rely  upon  his  mercy  and 
love — a  love  proved  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
for  you,  a  mercy  manifested  in  every  page  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.  Keep,  therefore,  your  hope 
stedfastly  fixed  on  him.  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  the  power  of  his  might."  However  threatened 
or  opposed,  "  be  stedfast,  immoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
you  know  that  your  labour  shall  not"  finally  ^'  be 
in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
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SERMON  XI. 


THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SIN  NECESSARY  TO 
REPENTANCE. 

(PHEACHED  DURING  LENT.) 


1  JOHN  iii.  4. 
Sin  is  the  transgressioji  of  the  law. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  directed,  for  a 
considerable  period  before  our  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  its  celebration  by  penitential 
exercises  :  and  with  much  reason ;  for  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  our  sinfulness  will  be 
the  value  we  shall  place  on  the  inestimable  Sacrifice 
A\'hich  was  offered  up  on  our  behalf.  In  pursuance 
of  this  excellent  intention  of  our  church,  it  is  my 
wish  to  endeavour  to  promote  in  myself  and  you 
a  spirit  of  sincere  repentance  for  our  transgressions 
against  God. 

Repentance  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  our  sin, 
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There  may,  indeed,  be  a  knowledge  of  sin  without 
any  repentance  on  account  of  it,  but  there  cannot 
be  repentancewithout  a  due  knowledge  of  our  trans- 
gressions; and,  in  general,  where  there  is  true  repen- 
tance, it  will  be  rational,  deep,  and  abiding  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  our  view  of  the  number, 
quality,  and  heinousness  of  our  transgressions. 

What  is  shi  9  The  Apostle  answers.  It  **  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law."  Let  us  keep  this  defi- 
nition in  view,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  sin. 
Unscriptural  ideas  on  religious  subjects  have,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  a 
corrupt  conduct.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
respect  to  sin.  Men  form  to  themselves  ideas  of 
sin  very  different  from  those  which  the  Scripture 
warrants,  and  then  pronounce  themselves  either  to 
be  free  from  it,  or  to  need  nothing  more  than  a 
slight  and  superficial  repentance. 

1.  *'  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." — This 
supposes  that  there  is  some  law  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty which  sin  transgresses.  Now  the  lazvs  of 
God  are  of  various  kinds,  and  made  known  in 
different  ways.  Some  have  been  expressly  revealed: 
others  have  been  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  by 
nature.  Som.e  are  determinate — forbidding  cer- 
tain actions  ;  others  indeterminate — requiring  the 
cultivation  of  certain  dispositions,  or  the  perform- 
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ance  of  certain  duties.  In  whatever  manner  the 
law  lias  been  revealed,  to  whatever  points  it  is 
directed,  if  that  law  be  transgressed,  there  the  guilt 
of  sin  M  ill  attach. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  this  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  law,  that  more  sin  may  be  committed 
against  the  indeterminate  precepts  of  the  law  than 
against  those  which  are  determinate ;  and  yet  the 
transgressors  of  the  former  class  of  precepts  be  far 
less  sensible  of  their  guilt.  If,  for  example,  such 
a  determinate  law  be  given  as,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,"  a  person  will  certainly  know  whether  he 
has  been  guilty  of  breaking  this  law  or  not :  but 
if  an  indeterminate  law  be  given,  such  as  this, 
*'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength ; "  this  law  a  man  may  be  breaking  every 
day  and  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  yet  may  not  be 
sensible  of  it,  nor  be  led  to  repent  of  his  habitual 
transgression.  Now  it  is  in  this  very  vvay  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  deceive  themselves. 
Theyconsider  chieflythe  determinate  precepts;  such, 
for  instancej  as  forbid  certain  crimes;  but  those 
which  are  indeterminate  they  do  not  regard, although 
they  are  equally  enjoined  by  God,  and  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  them  is  therefore  equally  sinful. 
If  God  commands  a  certain  duty  and  you  neglect 
it,  do  you  not  contract  as  much  guilt  as  if  you  had 
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committed  an  action  which  he  had  forbidden  ?  The 
guilt  arises,  not  from  the  quality  of  the  particular 
act,  but  from  its  being  a  transgression  of  the  law 
of  God. 

The  law  of  God  requires  certain  dispositions  and 
tempers  :  now  if  a  man  is  not  actuated  by  these 
dispositions,  he  is  guilty  of  habitually  breaking  the 
Divine  law,  and  therefore  is  habitually  living  in 
a  state  of  sin.  The  laws  of  man  respect  actions 
only,  but  the  pure  and  holy  law  of  God  requires 
that  the  -dispositions  also  should  be  regulated. 
Hence,  to  prove  that  you  have  not  sinned,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "  I  have  not  committed  such  and 
such  crimes  : "  the  question  will  still  recur,  "  Have 
you  constantly  lived  under  the  influence  of  those 
tempers  and  dispositions  which  the  law  of  God 
enjoins?"  If  you  have  not,  you  are  clearly  a 
transgressor.  The  law  of  God  requires  you  to  be 
heavenly-minded,  to  be  meek  and  kind,  and  to  love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself;  it  requires  you  to  be 
jHire  and  chaste,  and  to  be  "  holy  even  as"  Christ 
is  "  holy :"  the  man,  therefore,  who  does  not  in 
the  fullest  degree  possess  these  dispositions,  is 
living  in  the  hourly,  nay  constant,  commission 
of  sin,  however  unconscious  he  may  be  of  his 
transgression  and  guilt. 

2.  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."     But, 
then,  it  is  the  transgression  of  a  law  of  zvhich  the 
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Spirit  is  to  he  regarded  rather  than  the  letter.-^ 
An  inattention  to  this  truth  is  another  fruitM 
source  of  error.  Many  will  say,  "  Shew  us  that 
this  or  that  particular  action  is  forbidden,  and  we 
■will  no  longer  practise  it :  but  do  not  make  that 
to  be  sin  which  is  not  declared  to  be  so  by  God 
himself."  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  laws  of  God 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  a  rule  in  some  measure 
contrary  to  that  which  human  governments  employ. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  judge  will  not  suffer  a  penal 
statute  to  be  strained  beyond  its  literal  meaning 
in  order  to  condemn  a  prisoner;  but  the  law  of 
God,  which  requires  the  highest  conceivable 
purity,  both  of  heart  and  life,  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  most  extensive  sense:  it  forbids  not  only 
the  sin,  but  every  thing  connected  with  it,  every 
thing  leading  to  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
our  blessed  Lord,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
insists  upon  the  most  extensive  interpretation  of 
the  commandment :  *'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  but 
I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother,  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment."  Here  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter, 
of  the  law  is  considered ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
commandment  forbids  every  degree  of  hatred  or 
anger,  and  says,  with  St.  John, ''  Whosoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer :  and  ye  know  that  no 
murderer  hath  eternal  hfe  abiding  in  him." — It  iii 
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not  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal, 
that  the  particular  crime  of  which  he  is  guilty 
should  be  expressly  named  in  Scripture.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  general  class  of  sins  under 
which  it  may  be  ranked,  be  forbidden ;  or  that 
the  disposition  from  which,  in  common  with  many 
other  sinful  acts,  it  proceeds,  be  contrary  to  the 
pure  and  holy  law  of  God- 
It  may  be  objected  perhaps,  that  "  so  to  apply 
the  law  of  God  as  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  trans- 
gression,  is  to  represent  it  as  far  more  severe  than 
the  laws  of  men."  Now  with  the  mercy  of  God 
the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do.  God  is 
merciful  and  compassionate  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  man  can  conceive.  He  does  not,  however, 
shew  his  mercy  by  narrowing  the  limits  of  transgres- 
sion, and  allowing  the  sinner  to  entrench  himself 
behind  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  His  compassion 
and  mercy  are  shewn,  not  in  altering  the  nature 
or  abating  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  in  freely 
pardoning  innumerable  and  heinous  transgres- 
sions, that,  "  as  sin  hath  abounded,  so  might 
grace  much  more  abound."  The  law  of  God 
bears  the  character  of  the  Deity  whose  mind  it 
declares,  and  is,  like  himself,  infinitely  holy.  It  is 
so  pure,  that  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince 
us  it  could  not  proceed  from  man.  It  approves 
itself  to  be  of  Divioe  origin  by  its  purity  and 
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perfection,  as  much  as  the  light  of  the  sun  dis- 
plays the  power  of  the  Creator  by  its  utility  and 
lustre. 


3.  Again  :  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  guilt  of 
such  transgression,  either  that  the  law  should  be 
distinctly  knozvn,  or  the  transgressor  be  conscious 
that  he  has  committed  a  sin  in  breaking  it. — 
The  law  may  be  broken,  and  man  fall  under  its 
condemnation,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  the 
consequences  of  his  misconduct.  For,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  human  laws,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
offender  might  have  known  what  the  law  was.  If 
our  sinfulness  depended  upon  the  distinctness 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  follow, 
that  those  who  least  read  the  Bible,  or  least 
endeavoured  in  other  ways  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
God,  would  be  the  most  innocent.  If  our  guilt 
depended  upon  our  consciousness  of  transgression, 
it  would  follow,  that  the  man  in  whom  the  habits 
of  sin  have  '^  seared"  the  conscience,  and  extin- 
guished the  sense  of  demerit,  would  be  compara- 
tively guiltless.  But  this  is  an  absurdity  too  gross 
to  be  admitted.  We  must  therefore  adopt  a  different 
rule  of  judgment :  we  must  view  it  as  the  first  duty 
of  every  man  to  ascertain  the  will  of  his  Creator: 
we  must  hold,  that,  in  proportion  to  his  means  of 
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acquiring  this  knowledge,  his  ignorance  of  it 
becomes  criminal ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  person 
of  competent  understanding,  who  has  the  Bible 
before  him,  or  who  has  the  means  of  knowing  what 
it  enjoins,  will  be  considered  as  guilty  before  God 
whenever  he  violates  any  of  its  precepts,  even 
although,  through  his  carelessness  and  indifference, 
he  may  be  absolutely  unacquainted  with  their 
nature  and  extent.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men 
in  general  judge  of  their  criminality  merely  by  their 
consciousness  of  it.  They  are  not  conscious,  they 
say,  of  having  done  any  thing  wrong  ;  and  therefore 
they  conclude  that  they  have  no  guilt  to  answer  for. 
A  more  erroneous  and  dangerous  principle  cannot 
be  conceived.  If  this  be  true,  you  need  only  over- 
look your  sin,  or  persuade  yourself  it  is  not  sin, 
and  then  it  will  cease  to  be  so ;  you  will  no  longer 
be  guilty.  How  convenient  a  rule  w^ould  this  be  for 
all  who  are  too  indifferent  to  religion  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  its  injunctions,  or  too  hardened  in 
iniquity  to  be  sensible  of  transgression  !  And  how 
many  deceive  themselves  by,  first,  so  narrowing 
the  bonds  of  sin  as  to  allow  only  the  grossest  acts 
to  be  criminal  ;  and  then,  by  deeming  themselves 
guiltless,  merely  because  their  consciences  are  at 
ease !  Man's  conscience,  however,  is  not  the 
legitimate  interpreter  of  the  Divine  law.  It  is  the 
office  of  conscience,  indeed,  to  accuse  and  reprove 
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US  when  we  have  done  wrong  :  but,  if  conscience 
fails  in  its  duty ;  if  it  be  uninformed,  or  blind,  or 
corrupt ;  if  it  becomes,  as  it  too  often  does,  a 
partner  in  the  crime  ;  this  will  not  alter  the  nature 
of  sin,  or  the  responsibility  of  man  :  sin  will  still 
be  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  and  not 
merely  the  doing  of  what  we  may  know  or  feel  to 
be  wrong.  The  sinfulness  of  an  action  depends  not 
on  our  feelings,  our  knowledge,  or  our  judgment, 
but  on  the  immutable  law  of  God.  He  who  trans- 
gresses that  law,  he  who  does  not  strictly  fulfil  its 
demands,  is  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  however 
he  himself  may  view  his  conduct.  And  how  many 
lamentable  instances  do  we  daily  witness  of  the 
delusion  which  leads  men  to  be  self-satisfied,  even 
while  they  are  habitually  practising  sins  of  a  very 
deep  dye !  One  man  is  entirely  engrossed  with 
the  world,  and  yet  does  not  at  all  reflect  that 
worldly- mindedness  is  forbidden  by  God.  Another 
is  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude,  in  never  praising 
and  adoring  his  great  Benefactor,  or  striving  to 
please  him,  and  yet  is  unconscious  of  his  guilt. 
He  is  living  without  prayer  to  God,  and  yet  feels 
no  self-condemnation  J  nay,  his  conscience  may 
approve  his  course  of  life  as  right  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  while  he  is  thus  habitually 
transgressing  the  Divine  law.  And  we  know 
that  men,  even  while  persecuting  and  killing  the 
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servants  of  God,  may  think  that  they  are  actually 
"doing  God  service" — so  false  and  dangerous, 
tiien,  is  the  rule  which  would  make  our  own 
feelings  the  measure  of  our  guilt.  Let  us  ad- 
here to  the  definition  of  Scripture :  "  Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law.  "  Whoever  does  not 
obey  those  commands  of  the  law  which  he  might 
have  known,  is  so  far  criminal  :  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  law,  when  that  ignorance  is  wilful,  is  not 
only  no  extenuation  of  his  sin,  but  an  aggravation 
of  it. 

4.  Further :  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  " —  By  keeping  this  definition  in  view,  we  shal| 
avoid  the  error  of  those  who  place  the  guilt  of 
sin  solely  in  the  intention  with  which  it  is  com- 
mitted. If  they  did  not  intend  to  sin,  they 
conceive  that  they  have  not  sinned.  Now,  I  will 
not  deny,  that  if  a  man  sincerely  intended  to 
do  the  will  of  God  ;  and,  without  prejudice  or 
indifference,  has  used  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  ascertain  that  will,  such  an  idea  might  be 
just ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  its  ordinary  use  or 
application.  The  drunkard,  the  man  pf  pleasure, 
the  sabbath-breaker,  will  tell  you  that  they  did 
not  intend  any  thing  sinful ;  they  had  no  express 
purpose  of  disobeying  or  offending  God.  In  short, 
all  the  various  classes  of  sinners   mean,   accord- 
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ing  to  their  own  statement,  simply  their  own 
gratification.  They  profess  to  entertain  a  reverence 
for  God,  and  they  cannot  conceive  that  any  action 
of  theirs  can  be  construed  into  an  intentional 
violation  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  almost  every  sin  which 
men  commit  is  but  the  abuse  of  the  natural  prin* 
ciple  of  self-gratification  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no 
palliation  of  our  guilt  to  say  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  sin.  A  man  must  have  attained  to  no  small 
degree  of  malignant  feeling,  who  could  intend  to 
commit  sin,  as  such — that  is,  without  a  view  to  his 
own  personal  gratification.  But  if  we  gratify 
ourselves  in  a  way  which  God  has  forbidden,  we 
are  guilty  of  sirniing  against  God,  whatever  be  in 
this  respect  our  wish  or  intention.  How  awful  is 
it  to  reflect,  that,  by  forming  unscriptural  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  men  may  so  deceive  them- 
selves as  to  suppose  that  they  sincerely  love  and 
honour  God,  while  they  are  daily  living  in  the 
neglect  or  open  violation  of  his  commands  ! 

5.  Another  mistake  into  which  many  persons  are 
apt  to  fall,  is  that  of  judging  of  sin  rather  by  its 
probable  effects  than  by  its  intrinsic  heinousness 
asa  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  They  reason 
thus  :  "  God  is  a  most  benevolent  Being,  who 
wills  only  the  happiness  of  mankind :  his  wisdom 
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directs  him  to  forbid  what  is  injurious,  and  to 
recommend  what  is  advantageous  to  their  interests : 
hence,  that  is  sinful  which  is  dangerous  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  that  is  righteous  which  tends  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind."  With  respect  to  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  it  is 
not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  They  represent 
sin  as  evil  because  it  is  committed  against  the 
authority  of  God,  and  not  merely  because  it 
is  injurious  to  man.  Without  doubt,  every  thing 
which  God  has  forbidden  would  be  injurious  to 
man  :  yet  the  principle  on  which  we  should  abstain 
from  evil  is  reverence  for  the  authority  of  God, 
rather  than  any  view  of  utility  or  interest.  The 
commands  of  God  are  to  be  considered  as  a  test 
of  our  love  to  him,  and  our  regard  for  his 
authority  ;  but  it  is  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  if  we  represent  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  prudence,  or  expediency,  whether  we 
will  yield  obedience  to  those  commands  or  not. 
Besides,  were  the  principle  true,  that  the  evil  of  sin 
is  to  be  estimated  simply  by  its  effects ;  yet,  who 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  those  effects?  Must  each 
individual  decide  for  himself  how  far  this  or  that 
action  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  pernicious 
consequences  ?  Who  sees  not  that  such  is  the 
selfish  bias  of  our  minds,  that,  in  this  case,  no  sin 
would   be  strongly  condemned   which  was  very 
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agreeable  to  our  corrupt  appetites  ?  We  should 
find  that  present  pleasure,  present  advantage,  pre- 
sent gratification,  would  press  with  undue  weight 
upon  our  minds.  Besides,  is  any  man  able  to 
estimate  even  the  immediate,  much  less  the  remote, 
consequences  of  his  transgressions  ?  They  may 
even  be  exercising  their  baneful  influence  long 
after  he  himself  is  laid  in  the  grave.  Who,  then, 
can  have  duly  calculated  all  these  consequences  ? — 
Further :  are  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and 
the  injury  done  to  him  by  sin,  of  so  little  account 
in  comparison  of  the  welfare  of  man,  that  they 
need  not  be  considered  ?  Yet,  if  taken  into  the 
account,  who  shall  estimate  these ?— -There  scarcely, 
therefore,  can  be  a  more  dangerous  error,  than 
that  of  judging  of  sin  merely  by  its  consequences. 
Yet  the  common  excuses  for  sin  shew  to  what  an 
extent  this  mode  of  judging  prevails: — "  I  liaye 
done  no  harm — I  have  wronged  no  one — My  sin 
has  been  injurious  only  to  myself."  Now  what 
is  this,  but  to  withdraw  the  eye  from  God,  and 
to  fix  it  exclusively  on  the  pernicious  effects  which 
sin  produces  to  mankind  ? 

6.  Another  mode  of  judging  of  sin,  equally 
common,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
is  that  of  estimating  it  by  the  opinions  of  the 
world  rather  than  by  Scripture. — When  a  person 
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considers  the  propriety  of  an  action,  he  too  often 
has  recourse  to  the  opinion  which  is  entertained 
by  the  world  respecting  it.  But  the  general 
opinion  is  not  the  law,  or  the  just  interpretation 
of  the  law.  In  all  such  cases,  we  should  appeal 
"  to  the  law"  of  God,  "  and  to  the  testimony"  of 
Ood.  We  should  take  the  Bible  into  our  hands, 
to  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  world  may  be  very  erroneous.  It 
will  be  no  sufficient  excuse,  at  the  great  day  of 
account,  to  say,  "  I  avoided  every  thing  that  was 
generally  condemned,  and  did  every  thing  which 
was  generally  applauded."  The  question  will  then 
be  asked,  "  Did  you  comply  with  what  was  com- 
manded in  the  Scriptures — with  the  revealed  will 
of  God  ?"  Such  false  estimates  of  sin  do,  in 
effect,  deprive  Scripture  of  its  value.  The  custom 
of  the  world  is  substituted  for  it;  and  the  world, 
instead  of  being  corrected  by  the  Divine  Oracles, 
becomes  itself  the  standard  of  truth,  and  modifies 
them  accordingly. 

We  may  see,  from  the  various  dangerous 
firrors  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  necessity 
of  applying,  directly  and  simply,  to  the  word  of 
God,  in  order  to  form  just  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  sin  and  holiness.  The  Bible  is  to  be  our 
instructor  and  our  guide  ;  it  should  be  in  the 
place  of  God  to  us,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
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speaking  to  us.  Here  we  apply  to  a  pure  source  : 
we  drink  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth  and  life. 
Hence  those  holy  men,  whose  piety  is  left  upon 
honourable  record,  derived  their  views  of  holiness 
and  sin :  "  O  Lord  !  how  I  love  thy  law  !  all  the 
day  long  is  my  study  in  it. — Thou,  through  thy 
commands,  hast  made  me  wiser  than  my  enemies; 
for  they  are  ever  before  me— Mine  eyes  prevent 
the  night  watches,  that  I  might  meditate  on  thy 
word."  We  should  endeavour  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  which  the  Bible  exhibits.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  a  collection  of  precepts  or 
ordinances,  as  an  exhibition  of  principles  and 
dispositions.  The  law  of  God  has  a  view  chiefly  to 
these.  It  requires  holy  principles  and  dispositions, 
as  well  as  holy  actions.  It  requires  these  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions  to  be  uniform,  perfect, 
constant.  Now,  "  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
Mw  ; "  it  is  the  neglect  or  want  of  those  dispositions, 
or  the  violation  of  those  principles,  which  the  law 
of  God  enjoins. 

The  chief  evil  of  sin  consists  in  the  insult  which 
it  offers  to  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  Him  who 
is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things.  He  has 
given  us  a  law — a  law  which  is  most  holy  and  just 
and  good,  and  in  its  very  purity  bears  the  stamp 
of  proceeding  from  a  holy  God,  This  law  man  is 
bound  to  observe ;  because  it  is  most  just  and 
reasonable  that  the  will  of  the  Great  Creator,  Uie 
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wisest  and  best  of  Beings,  the  supreme  Ruler  of 
heaven  and   earth,  should  be  perfectly  fulfiileci. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  man  to  say  that  his  nature  is 
weak  and  corrupt,  and  therefore  he  cannot  observe 
it ;  for  the  same  plea  might  then  be  made  by  other 
beings,  the   authority   of   God    be  every   where 
despised,    and    the   universe   become  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  misery.     It  is  meet  and  right  that 
there  should  be  but  one  will  and  one  law  ;  and  that 
this  law  and  will  should  be  His  whose  is  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  glory.    That  this  law  is  strict, 
very  strict,  far  too  strict  for  man  in  his  fallen  state 
to  fulfil,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  a  less  holy  law 
would  fail  of  conveying  to  us  adequate  ideas  of 
the  greatness   and  holiness  of  the   Being   whose 
transcript  it  is.     Besides,  the  obligation  of  man  to 
obey  is  infinitely  strong.     For  what  is  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  God  ?    Is  not  God  the  author 
of  his  being,  the  giver  of  his  faculties,  the  bestower 
of  all  his  comforts  ?     Is  the  law  to  be  relaxed,  to 
accommodate    the    weakness   and  corruption   of 
man?  Or,  rather,  ought  not  that  very  weakness  and 
corruption  to  be  exposed  and  corrected  by  the 
purity  of  the  law  ?     It  is  true  that  the  law  is  suffi- 
ciently strict  to  condemn  every  child  of  man ;  not 
one  of  our  fallen  race,  not  the  holiest  man  who  ever 
lived  upon  earth,  not  the  most  faithful  and  zealous 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  ever  come  up  to  the 
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standard  which  the  law  sets  before  us.  Tliouffh 
there  are  great  shades  of  difference  in  sin,  all  fall 
short,  infinitely  short,  of  the  Divine  standard.  In 
this  respect,  all  are  upon  a  level — they  "  have  all 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  :  as  it  is  written, 
There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one" — "  There  is 
not  a  just  man,  which  liveth  and  sinneth  not." 

Were  the  law  a  rule  by  our  complete  obedience 
to  which,  alone,  we  could  obtain  salvation,  our 
circumstances  would  indeed  be  arduous  :  we 
might  complain  of  our  lot  as  vvretched,  and 
lament  that  our  destruction  was  inevitable  :  but 
God,  in  his  great  mercy,  has  provided  another, 
and  a  very  different,  way  of  salvation.  It  is  a 
way,  however,  in  which  our  guilt  and  unworthiness 
must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  :  a  way  by  which 
God  will  appear  "just,"  as  well  as  the  "  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Now  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  wise  and  holy  constitution  of 
the  Almighty  is  often  overlooked  or  mistaken ; 
and  that  men,  considering  the  law  only  as  a 
system  of  rules,  by  their  obedience  to  which  they 
shall  be  justified,  seek  to  lessen  its  demands,  and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  the  imperfect  standard  of 
man's  righteousness.  Hence  are  derived  false 
modes  of  interpreting  the  law ;  and  hence  springs 
that  inferior  holiness  which  is  the  natural  fruit  o^" 
false  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
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"  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." — This 
definition  is  plain,  simple,  and  level  to  every 
capacity ;  yet  so  full,  that  no  other  account  of  it 
need  be  sought.  Let  this,  my  brethren,  regulate 
your  views  of  sin  and  of  yourselves.  Let  the  Bible 
be  continually  in  your  hands.  Refer  every  thing 
"  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony"  which  it  contains. 
Weigh  well  the  import  of  those  most  expressive 
precepts  which  require  the  whole  heart  to  be  given 
to  God.  In  proportion  as  you  set  these  before  you, 
you  will  discover  your  own  defects  :  you  will  mark 
with  surprise  the  extensiveness  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  purity  and  holiness  of  its  demands.  Such 
views  will  indeed  "  humble,"  but  they  will  finally 
*'  exalt"  you.  They  will  lay  a  foundation  for  real 
repentance.  You  will  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  My 
sins  are  a  sore  burthen,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear 
— they  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my 
head  ; "  or,  in  the  words  of  our  excellent  Liturgy, 
you  "  will  acknowledge  and  bewail  your  manifold 
sins  and  wickedness,"  of  which  "  the  remembrance 
is  grievous,  the  burthen  intolerable."  This  will 
give  you  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  our  Lord 
*'  blesses,"  as  the  sure  preparation  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  This  will  lead  you  to  Christ,  as 
your  only,  but  all-sufficient.  Saviour,  witii  a  sense 
far  stronger  than  words  can  express  of  the  benefits 
which  you  owe  to  him  ;  with  a  glow  of  gratitude 
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that  will  induce  you  to  give  up  your  whole  life 
to  him  ;  with  a  delightful  liope,  which  will  indeed 
make  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to  your 
souls.  And,  finally,  this  will  lead  you  to  yield 
an  obedience  more  strict  in  proportion  to  your 
enlarged  view  of  the  Divine  law,  and  more  willing 
in  proportion  to  the  excellency  which  you  will 
discover  in  the  holy  God  whom  you  serve,  and 
in  the  gracious  Redeemer  who  has  bought  you 
with  his  blood. 

But,  above  all  things,  let  me  entreat  you,  my 
brethren,  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  barren  and  spe- 
culative notions  of  the  nature  of  sin.  Let  your 
views  be  the  result  of  a  close  examination  of 
yourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  accompanied  by 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Spirit  of  God  deeply  to 
affect  your  hearts.  The  present  is  a  peculiarly 
proper  season  for  frequent  retirement  and  devout 
humiliation  :  employ  it  to  obtain  deeper  impres- 
sions of  your  guilt  and  sinfulness,  and  more  sin- 
cere and  abiding  penitence.  And  doubt  not  that 
God  will  assist  and  bless  you  with  his  grace,  that, 
*'  worthily  lamenting  your  sins,  and  acknow- 
ledging your  transgressions,  you  may  obtain  of 
Him,  the  God  of  all  goodness,  perfect  remission 
and  forgiveness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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SERMON  XII. 


THE  REASONS  WHY  MEN  DO  NOT  COME 
TO  CHRIST. 


JOHN   V.   40. 
Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life. 

Jesus  CHRISTdeclaredthathecamedown  from 
heaven  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  a  Saviour 
to  man  ;  that  he  was  endued  by  God  with  the 
highest  power;  that  the  Father  had  committed  all 
judgment  to  him  ;  that  he  had  life  in  himself,  and 
was  able  to  communicate  life  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased  ;  that  even  the  dead  in  their  graves  should 
hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence ;  and  that  whosoever  now  heard  his  word, 
and  believed  on  Him  that  sent  him,  should  have 
everlasting  life,  and  should  not  come  into  con- 
demnation, but  was  already  passed  from  death  unto 
life.     Nor  were  these  idle  declarations;  on  the 
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contrary,  every  possible  attestation  was  given 
to  their  truth,  and  to  his  power  and  dignity. 
John,  whom  the  Jews  believed  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, a  burning  and  shining  light,  bare  witness 
of  him; — the  Father  bare  witness  of  him,  by  the 
miracles  which  he  enabled  him  to  perform ; — the 
Scriptures  testified  of  him :  they  clearly  foretold 
his  coming,  and  pointed  out  his  character.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  most  gracious  invitations 
on  his  part,  notwithstanding  the  beneficent  design 
upon  which  he  came,  notwithstanding  these  testi- 
monies given  to  the  truth  of  his  claims,  he  com- 
plains, "  Ye,"  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  Jews, 
**  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 
Some  did,  indeed,  believe  on  him,  and  ''come"  to 
him  :  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  neither  believed 
on  him  nor  applied  to  him  for  a  share  in  those 
great  blessings  which  he  offered. 

How  is  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  be  accounted  for?  It  may  be  accounted 
for,  I  conceive,  on  three  suppositions  : 

I.  Either  they  placed  no  value  on  the  blessing* 
which  he  offered  ;  or, 

II.  They  had  no  confidence  in  his  power  to 
grant  them ;  or, 

III.  They  had  objections  to  the  terms  upon 
which  he  offered  them. 

One  or  other  of  these  suppositions  mil,  I  think, 
satisfactorily  account  for  every  instance,  both  in 
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that  and  the  present  day,  in  which  the  gracious 
invitations  of  Christ  are  not  accepted. 

I.  Men  place  no  value  on  the  blessings  which 
Christ  offers  to  them. 

The  blessings  which  Christ  offers  possess,  in 
the  eyes  of  multitudes,  two  great  disadvantages: 
they  are  remote,  and  they  are  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

1,  They  are  remote:  He  offers  eternal  life  after 
death. — But  what  is  this  to  the  man  who  never 
looks  so  far  as  death,  whose  very  hope  and  joy 
centre  on  this  side  the  grave,  who  is  wholly 
engaged  about  worldly  things,  who  cares  about 
nothing  but  to-day  and  the  present  scene?  We 
all  know  but  too  painfully,  the  vast  influence 
which  present  things  have  over  us,  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  remote.  It  is  in  vain  that 
our  judgment  informs  us  that  future  things  will 
soon  be  present,  and  that  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly 
to  barter  away  ages  of  future  happiness  for  days 
or  moments  of  present  enjoyment :  such  is  the 
impaired  state  of  our  minds  through  the  Fall,  that 
even  a  conviction  of  this  truth  makes  little  im- 
pression upon  us.  We  are  creatures  of  feeling, 
rather  than  of  reasoning;  and  we  are,  in  general, 
far  too  strongly  affected  by  present  cares,  present 
enjoyments,  present  business,  present  interest,  to 
pay  much  attention  to   the  hopes  or  fears,  the 
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perils  or  enjoyments,  of  a  period  which,  we  trust, 
may  be  yet  thirty  or  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  years 
distant. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  blessings  which  Christ  offers 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature. — Now  all  we  see  in  this 
world  contributes  to  rivet  our  thoughts  upon  things 
visible,  things  which  affect  the  senses.  These  are 
the  only  objects  about  which  we  are  naturally  inte- 
rested; and  all  the  business  of  life,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  ail  that  we  see  around  us,  and  all  that 
we  hear  in  conversation,  tend  to  keep  up  the  too- 
strong  attachment  we  feel  to  things  worldly  and 
temporal.  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  is  conver- 
sant only  about  spiritual  things.  An  unseen  world ; 
an  invisible  God ;  pains  which,  though  eternal,  are 
remote  and  unfelt;  pleasures  which  spring  from 
a  pure  and  celestial  source — these  are  the  objects 
which  she  holds  out  to  us,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  she  commands  us  to  wean  our  affections 
from  things  below,  and  to  fix  them  upon  things 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  And,  agreeably  to  this  view  of  religion, 
Jesus  Christ  came  with  little  about  him  to  attract 
the  eye  of  sense,  or  to  charm  the  mind  that  is 
fond  of  outward  splendour.  There  was  no  form 
or  comeliness  in  him,  and  no  beauty  of  an  earthly 
kind,  that  he  should  be  desired.  He  neither 
taught  how  to  obtain  money,  nor  to  gftin  reputa- 
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tion,  nor  to  acquire  power ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
commanded  his  disciples  to  renounce  the  love  of 
these  things ;  to  be  dead  to  the  world  ;  to  be  in- 
different to  its  censures  or  praises  :  to  choose  as 
their  object  the  favour  of  God  ;  to  cultivate  holi- 
ness as  their  pursuit ;  to  be  heavenly-minded,  and 
to  live  a  life  of  faith.  How,  then,  could  he  be  much 
regarded  by  the  world  ?  Their  tastes  were  not 
congenial.  An  Alexander  would  have  had  ad- 
niirers  and  followers ;  an  earthly  Messiah  would 
not  have  wanted  numerous  disciples ;  but  neither 
the  life  which  Jesus  led,  nor  the  objects  which  he 
pursued,  nor  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  were 
calculated  to  make  any  impression  on  the  world 
at  large.  And,  at  this  day,  what  effect  are  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  likely  to  produce  on  the  gene- 
rality who  hear  them?  They  proclaim  pardon  of 
sin  to  the  penitent :  but  what  is  this  to  those  who 
are  not  penitent  ?  The  bulk  of  mankind  think  very 
little  about  their  sins,  and  suffer  no  uneasiness  on 
their  account :  they  feel  no  painful  apprehensions 
lest  they  should  not  be  forgiven  by  God  :  they 
are  not  alarmed  lest  they  themselves  should  perish 
eternally  :  these  are  not  matters  which  ever  seri- 
ously occupy  their  thoughts  ;  and  therefore  of  what 
use  is  a  Saviour  to  them  ?  In  like  manner,  Christ 
promises  to  his  true  disciples  peace  of  conscience ^ 
and  a  joyful  hope  of  immortality :    but  of  what 
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value  are  such  promises  to  those  whose  consciences; 
are  not  disturbed,  and  who  neither  care  about 
immortality  nor  have  any  real  desire  for  the  kind 
of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in  heaven  ?  He 
promises,  also,  to  give  grace  and  holiness :  but 
these  are  blessings  for  which  they  have  no  taste  : 
they  are  not  pursuing  them  ;  they  are  taking  no 
pains  whatever  to  obtain  them  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  look  upon  the  restraints  of  religion  as 
burthensome,  and  its  pleasures  as  dull:  a  holy 
and  godly  life  may  even  be  to  them  a  subject  of 
contempt  and  ridicule.  How,  then,  can  they  come 
to  Christ  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  benefits 
which  he  offers  ?  The  most  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  is,  to  pay  to  him  a  cold  and 
formal  kind  of  respect,  in  order  that,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  of  use  to  them  hereafter,  if  there  should 
be  any  such  solemn  account  to  be  rendered,  or 
any  such  punishment  of  sin  to  be  inflicted,  as  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  declare. 

Alas,  my  brethren !  do  I  not  address  some  in  this 
place  whose  consciences  now  bear  witness  thai  the 
state  of  their  minds  is  such  as  I  have  described  it ; 
and  that  they  are  prevented  by  a  different  taste,  by 
different  pursuits  and  inclinations,  from  paying  any 
particular  attention  to  Christ,  to  his  invitations, 
promises,  or  precepts  ?  Yet,  if  Christianity  is  true, 
is  not  such  attention  to  him  absolutely  necessary  ? 
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Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  Christ  must 
possess  an  absolute  dominion  over  his  disciples,  if 
they  would  receive  any  lasting  benefit  from  him. 
He  requires  a  total  change  of  heart  and  conduct, 
the  entire  conformity  of  the  whole  man  to  his  own 
standard,  inorder  to  the  enjoymentof  those  blessinr!^ 
which  he  came  down  from  heaven  to  communicate. 
Whilst,  therefore,  you  continue  in  your  present  state 
of  alienation  from  Christ,  you  can  entertain  no  hope 
of  his  favour.     This,   indeed,   may  not  now  give 
you  much  concern ;    but  reflect,  I  entreat  you,  that 
our  stay  in  this  transitory  world   cannot  be  very 
long,    and  that  then  we  shall   be   called  to  give  an 
account  of  ourselves  to  God.     What  then  should 
we  give  to  have  an  interest,  a  well-founded  hope,  in 
Christ?      How  little  will  all  our  worldly  pursuits, 
w'hich  have  passed  away  like  a  dream,  appear,  when 
eternity,  with  all  its  great  and  important  realities, 
opens  upon  our  view  !     Be  wise,  then.  I  earnestly 
entreat  you.     Reflect  upon   eternity;  labour  for 
eternity.     Secure  to  yourselves  an  inheritance  that 
is  incorruptible,  and  undeflled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.     Let  not  the  few  moments  of  your  existence 
here  engross   all    your   time   and  thoughts :    you 
were  born  to  higher  views — you  have  immorta- 
lity before  you  !     Provide,   then,    for  an  eternal 
life :  cordially  embrace  that  salvation  which  the 
Son    of   God    now   oft'ers    to    you,    that    in    the 
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world  to  come  you  ma}^  not  appear  ashamed 
and  confounded,  having  made  no  provision  but 
for  this  perishing  life,  and  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
its  lusts. 

II.  But  I  pass  on  to  a  second  cause,  which  will 
account  for  the  indifference  many  have  shewn  to 
the  invitations  of  Jesus  Christ :  they  have  no 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  grant  the 
blessings  which  he  promises. 

Far  the  greater  number  of  persons,  I  allow,  are 
indifterentto  Christ  from  the  cause  already  stated; 
namely,  because  they  have  no  value  for  the  blessings 
which  he  offers  to  communicate  :  and  this  cause 
operates  in  producing  that  want  of  confidence  in 
his  power  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat.  For  if 
men  were  truly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  another 
world  ;  if  they  were  properly  affected  by  the  dread 
of  perishing  eternally,  or  were  as  deeply  interested 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
favour  of  God  :  there  would  be,  comparatively, 
little  hesitation  in  embracing  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  To  a  mind  so  prepared,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  would  soon  approve  itself,  by  incontestable 
evidences,  as  coming  from  God,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  But  when  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
in  earnest,  it  is  very  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with 
superficial    views    and    unfounded    expectations. 
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and  to  entertain  prejudices  which  might  easily  be 
shewn  to  be  entirely  groundless. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  came  on  earth,  there  ap- 
peared little  in  him  to  strike  a  superficial  observer, 
or  to  captivate  a  mind  which  was  not  already 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  eternity. 
"  Who  is  this  man,"  they  would  say,  '*  who  pro- 
mises such  great  things  ?  What  evidence  have  we 
that  he  comes  from  God,  or  is  indeed  constituted 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  ;  for  to  outward 
appearance  he  seems  only  to  be  a  man,  and  a  man 
poor  and  unlearned  ?  Have  any  of  the  Scribes  or 
Pharisees  believed  in  him  ?  Do  we  see  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  pay  him  homage  ?  Do  the  great 
pay  their  court  to  him?  Can  he  be  the  Son  of 
God,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
who  appears  among  us  so  entirely  divested  of  all 
pomp  and  power?  And,  especially,  when  we  see 
him  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  can  we  believe 
this  man  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world?" 
Thus  would  they  be  offended  at  him. 

Now  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness  about  their 
eternal  state,  and  deeper  reflection,  would  have 
shewn  them  that  Jesus  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
character  which  the  Son  of  God  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit  when  upon  earth  : — careless  about  world- 
ly things  ;  intent  only  upon  heavenly  things  ;  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  his  Father's  law ;  regardless  of  the 

o  'J, 
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honour  paid  to  himself;  proving  himself  to  be  a; 
Divine  Person  by  such  testimonies  as  would  strike 
the  most  forcibly  a  person  deeply  serious  about 
religion  ;  and  commending  himself,  particularly  to 
all  those  vvho  were  much  interested  in  the  pardon 
of  their  sins,  by  declarations  suited  to  their  state. 
Hence  a  pious  Nicodemus,  and  a  devout  Na- 
thanael,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a^ 
penitent  Mary,  and  a  number  even  of  publicans  and 
gross  sinners;  received  him  gladly,  and  believed 
in  him  ;  while  the  proud,  hypocritical  Pharisees,  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  the  rich  and  great,  were  generally 
offended  at  him,  and  spurned  at  his  pretensions. 

It  requires  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  theawfulness  of 
standing  in  judgment  before  the  Divine  tribunal,  in 
order  justly  to  value  such  a  Saviour  as  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  a  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  making  atonement  for 
sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  most  precious  life ; 
and  rising  again,  to  intercede  in  the  courts  of  heaven 
for  those  who  should  believe  on  him.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that,  where  the  mind  is  either  not  sensible 
of  its  sin,  or  not  convinced  of  its  need  of  such  a 
3Iediator  and  Sacrifice  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  will  be  little  disposition  to  come  to  him,  and 
to  build  all  our  hopes  upon  him.  Plence  those  per- 
sons who  think  themselves  comparatively  innoce7it 
— as  too  many  do,  who  neither  know  themselves 
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i]or  the  strictness  of  the  law  of  God — will  place 
no  proper  reliance  on  Christ.     Their  confidence 
is  reposed   in    their   own    virtue   and   innocence. 
Those  also,  who,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  and  like 
some  devotees  of  the  present  day,  rely  solely,  as  a 
compensation  for  sin,   on  a  round  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,    and    on    a    punctual    attendance    at 
church,  without  the  essential  dispositions  which  the 
Gospel  requires,  are  disqualified  from  coming  to 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour:   they  substitute,  in  his 
place,  a  mere  ceremonial  righteousness.      Those, 
also,  who  have  formed,  as  too  many  now  do,  loose 
and  unfounded  conceptions  of  the  mercy  of  God,  as 
if  he  were  so  indulgent  to  the  frailties  and  sins  of 
his  creatures  as  readily  to  overlook  them  ;  or  who 
entertain  such  slight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  sin  as 
to  think  it  of  no  great  importance,  and  that  it  is 
sufficiently    punished    by    the    evil   consequences 
%vhich  usually  follow  it ;   such  persons  are  neces- 
sarily indisposed  for  receiving  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour   and   Mediator  between    God   and   man. 
Those,  in  like  manner,  who  conceive  that  repentance 
is  of  itself  available  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
that  all  the  ends  of  the  Divine  administration  are 
answered  when  the  offender  is  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  sin  for  the  future,  are  indis- 
posed to  come  to  Christ,  and  to  regard  his  death  as 
an  atonement  for  their  sins,  or  to  trust  in  him  as 
their  Intercessor  with  God.     They  may  look  with 
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much  respect  on  the  character  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher 
of  righteousness,  and  admire  the  example  which  he 
set  to  mankind  ;  but  they  will  not  come  to  him  "  that 
they  may  have  life." — To  repose  proper  confidence 
in  Christ,  requires  a  conviction,  founded  first  upon 
the  testimony  of  Revelation,  and  confirmed  by  the 
clearest  evidence  of  miracles,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God ;  that  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  both  to  teach  mankind  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  to  make  expiation  for  their  sins 
by  his  death  ;  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour,  and  that 
none  can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  him :  and 
this  conviction  must  meet  with  a  suitable  frame  of 
mind,  with  a  corresponding  sense  of  our  sinfulness 
and  of  our  need  of  such  a  Saviour.  True  faith  in 
Christ  is  founded  on  the  union  of  this  conviction 
with  this  frame  of  mind  ;  and  wherever  they  are 
found  together,  there  will  be  found  also  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  Christ,  a  supreme  devotedness  to 
him  and  a  perfect  reliance  upon  him,  as  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him. 
Christ  will  then  be  all  in  all  to  the  soul ;  tlie 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  :  he  will  be  "  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption," 

III.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  two 
general  causes  why  men  do  not  come  to  Christ : 
they  do  not  value  the  blessings  which  he  offers^ 
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or  they  do  not  place  sufficient  coniidence  in  liis 
power  and  ability.  But  to  these  a  third  must  also 
be  added, — they  object  to  the  terms  upon  zvhicJi  he 
offers  them  salvation. 

When  our  Lord  was  upon  earth,  we  find  him 
using  such  expressions  as  these : — that  a  man  must 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  in  order 
to  follow  him  ; — that  a  man  must  (comparatively 
speaking)  hate  his  father  and  mother,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  else  he  cannot  be  his  disciple  :  that 
is,  that  a  man  must  feel  such  a  supreme  attach- 
ment to  Christ  as  to  be  ready,  for  his  sake,  to 
risk  the  displeasure  of  relations,  or  the  loss  even 
of  life  ; — that  a  man  must  pluck  out  the  right  eye, 
and  cut  off  the  right  hand,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  is,  that  a  man  must 
make  sacrifices  of  lusts  and  tempers  which  will  be 
as  painful  to  part  with  as  it  would  be  to  cut  off 
a  right  hand,  or  pluck  out  a  right  eye.  And 
hence  we  find  that  many  were  oftended  at  the 
strictness  of  his  doctrines  :  some  said,  "  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ? "  others  "  left  him,  and  walked  no 
more  with  him."  Now,  if  Christ  would  undertake 
to  save  men  by  the  merit  of  his  death  and  his 
intercession  with  the  Father,  requiring  nothing 
on  their  part,  but  permitting  them  to  live  as  they 
pleased,  there  is  no  question  but  that  all  men  would 
be  glad  to  come  to  Christ  on  these  terms  :  but  it 
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is  most  plain  that  he  requires  repentance,  and  that 
universally  :  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish."  He  requires  that  his  disciples  shall 
be  pure  and  holy ;  shall  mortify  the  flesh,  with  its 
lusts  and  affections  ;  shall  not  be  of  the  u  orld,  even 
as  he  vvas  not  of  the  uorld  ;  shall  become  new  crea- 
tures in  him,  putting  on  a  new  character,  and  being 
renewed  after  the  image  of  him  who  redeemed 
them  ;  and  shall  live  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God, 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  said  of  coming  to  Christ,  must  be 
said  consistently  with  these  representations  :  that 
is  to  say,  whoever  comes  to  Christ,  or  becomes  a 
true  disciple  of  his,  must  have  this  character  in 
v\ew,  and  must  be  sincerely  desirous  of  being  what 
Christ  requires  all  his  disciples  to  be,  even  holy 
as  he  was  holy.  It  is  very  true,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  attaining  this  holiness  but  through  his  grace 
and  power,  and  that  we  must  apply  to  him  for  that 
grace  and  power  to  be  communicated  to  us  ;  but 
still  the  fact  remains  the  same  ;  holiness  is  neces- 
sary :  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  unholy  in  heart, 
who  are  still  attached  to  the  love  of  sin,  cannot 
sincerely  come  to  Christ  in  his  ow n  appointed  way. 
This,  then,  forms  one  very  common  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  Christ :  men  will  not  give  up  their 
sins,  nor  sacrifice  their  beloved  lusts.  They  would 
te  glad  of  the  blessing,  but  they  do  not  like  the 
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terms  of  obtaining  it.  Some  besetting  sin  cleaves 
to  them,  and  prevents  their  coming  to  Christ  with 
a  full  and  unreserved  surrender  of  themselves  to 
him.  The  world,  which  has  long  been  their 
master,  still  retains  its  power  over  them,  and  they 
attempt  to  serve  two  opposite  masters.  This  is 
generally  the  case  where  the  mind  is  not  very 
deeply  affected  by  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  impor- 
tance of  eternal  things.  Where  it  is,  where  the 
favour  of  God  is  considered  as  the  greatest — indeed, 
the  only — blessing  ;  where  sin  is  felt  as  the  evil,  the 
plague,  and  the  curse  of  man ;  where  the  danger 
of  perishing  is  felt  in  all  its  tremendous  magnitude; 
where  this  world  appears  in  its  true  form,  as  an 
empty  unsatisfying  portion ;  where  the  next  world  is 
beheld  in  its  true  light,  as  a  state  of  infinite  and  most 
important  existence;  there  is  no  hesitation  to 
comply  with  all  that  Christ  demands,  no  shameful 
compromise  between  his  service  and  that  of  sin,  no 
reluctance  to  give  to  him  the  whole  heart :  there, 
Christ  is  readily  and  cordially  embraced,  as  the 
Saviour  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  what  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  highly  prized,  as  the  Deliverer 
from  its  power.  Salvation  from  the  dominion  of 
sin  is  the  very  thing  which  the  soul  desires ;  and 
Christ  is  joyfully  received,  because  he  will  com- 
municate it  to  the  soul. 
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I  have  thus  stated  the  principal  causes  which 
operate  to  prevent  men  from  coming  to  Christ; 
and  I  cannot,  upon  a  review  of  them,  but  be  pain- 
fully affected  with  considering  iiow  many  classes 
of  persons  must  evidently  be  included  as  acting 
under  their  influence.  It  is,  indeed,  too  true, 
that  though  a  Saviour  is  come  into  the  world, 
though  the  world  was  made  by  him,  it  has  not 
known  him ;  a  great  part  even  of  those  who  are 
ealled  by  his  name,  are  entirely  strangers  to  him, 
and,  through  one  or  other  of  the  causes  which  I  have 
enumerated,  receive  none  of  the  benefits  which  he 
came  to  convey.  They  remain  in  the  same  state 
as  if  no  Saviour  had  visited  the  world.  Nay, 
their  state  is  in  some  respects  worse  :  had  there  been 
no  Saviour,  they  would  not  have  been  chargeable 
with  the  guilt  of  neglecting  him ;  for  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  having  no  Saviour  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  rejecting  the  offered  mediation 
of  the  only  Son  of  God.  O  that  they  would  se- 
riously reflect  upon  this,  and,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
would  consider  the  infinite  advantage  of  having 
such  a  great  and  glorious  ofler  of  salvation  made 
to  them  ! 

Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint made  by  Christ,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life,"  I  see  in  it  every  thing  to 
encourage  the  sinful  children  of  men  to  draw  nigh 
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to  liim.  It  is  the  complaintof  a  person  who  would 
be  gracious  to  sinners  ;  who  would  readily  receive 
them ;  who  delights  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  shew 
mercy  to  offenders ;  and  who  deeply  feels  the 
want  of  suitable  regard  and  attention  to  his 
offers.  And  every  thing  in  the  history  and  cha- 
racter  of  Christ  plainly  shews  this  to  be  the  ease. 
What,  but  a  most  deep  compassion  for  sinners, 
could  move  him  to  leave  his  Father's  throne  and 
to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant?  What, 
but  such  matchless  pity,  could  enable  him  to  suffer 
such  indignities  as  he  met  with,  or  to  sufier  such  a 
painful  death  upon  the  cross  ?  What  does  his  whole 
character  speak,  but  tenderness  and  love  ?  Every 
miracle  which  he  performed  was  calculated  to  give 
so  high  an  idea  of  his  tenderness  and  love  to  man, 
as  of  his  Divine  powder.  Listen  to  all  his  dis- 
courses, and  what  do  they  indicate,  but  a  spirit  of 
good-will  to  man,  of  compassion  for  sinners,  of 
generosity  and  forgiveness,  as  manifest  as  his  re- 
gard for  his  Father's  law  ? 

Does  it,  then,  not  appear,  upon  the  review  of  his 
character,  that  he  is  exactly  that  High  Priest  who 
became  us  ;  one  who  can  be  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  ignorant,  and  for  them  that  are  out 
of  the  way ;  one  who  delights  to  execute  his  office 
of  making  intercession  for  sinners  ?  And  what  was 
the  Gospel  which  he  commanded  his  disciples  to 
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preach  universally,  but  love  and  good-will  to  man, 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ?  "  We  pray  you,  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God;  for  he 
hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew 
no  sin,  that  v^e  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  Impressed  by  this  affecting,  but 
just,  representation  of  the  willingness  of  Christ  to 
receive  all  that  truly  come  to  him,  1  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  and  conjure  you,  my  brethren,  if 
you  have  any  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  appearing 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  ;  if  you  have  any  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  eternity ;  if  you  feel 
any  dread  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  dread- 
fulness  of  eternal  torments;  if  you  have  ever  reflected 
on  the  joy  and  happiness  of  heaven,  and  desired  to 
enter  into  the  seats  of  eternal  bliss;  if  you  ever  felt 
the  pangs  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  the  dread 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  Most  High  ; — I  beseech 
you,  by  all  these  considerations,  that  you  would 
not  delay  to  come  to  that  Saviour,  who  is  equally 
able  and  willing  to  deliver  you  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  communicate  to  you  eternal  life. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  by 
coming  to  Christ  ?  How  are  we  to  come  to  him  ?" 
I  answer,  To  come  to  Christ  is  to  make  application 
to  him,  as  a  Saviour,  in  fervent  prayer.  But,  then, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  all ;  that  it  is 
enough  that  you  pray  to  Christ  to  receive  you. 
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This  application  to  him,  if  sincere,  will  be  neces- 
sarily attended  with  other  things,  and  you  will 
study  his  word,  and  be  desirous  of  doing  every 
thing  which  he  has  commanded.  You  will,  in  a 
word,  receive  Christ  as  your  Lord  and  Master,  to 
direct  you  by  his  precepts,  and  to  rule  in  you  by 
his  Spirit ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  rely  upon 
bim,  according  to  his  word,  to  give  you  grace  and 
strength  to  keep  his  law,  and  to  make  intercession 
on  your  behalf.  And  let  me  entreat  you  thus  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  Be  assured,  he  will 
cast  out  none  that  Cc.il  upon  him.  You  feel,  I 
doubt  not,  in  some  degree,  the  tyranny  and  the 
evil  of  sin  :  you  are  sensible,  in  some  degree,  of 
your  guilt.  Let  this  lead  you  to  throw  yourselves 
at  your  Saviour's  feet,  and  to  surrender  yourselves 
to  his  guidance  and  help.  He  will  then  strengthen 
you  to  persevere,  if  you  continue  to  call  upon  him 
and  to  seek  his  aid.  Be  persuaded  that  he  is  of 
great  mercy,  and  rejoices  to  execute  his  office  as  a 
Saviour  of  sinners.  Millions  have  experienced 
the  saving  efficacy  of  his  grace,  and  why  should 
any  despair  of  obtaining  it?  Delay  not,  then,  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  his  grace.  Salvation  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  :  it  is  freely  offered  by  the  Son 
of  God  :  the  offer  is  made  to  you ;  let  it  not  be 
said  to  you,  by  Christ,  at  the  last  great  day,  ''  You 
would  not  come  to  me,  that  vou  miiiht  have  life." 
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SERMON  XIII. 


ON  THE   PROPER   EFFECTS  OT  THK  HOPE 
OF  HEAVEN. 


2  PETER  iii.  12. 

Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the 

day  of  God. 

IT  is  a  most  painful  proof  of  the  imperfection 
and  depravity  of  our  nature,  that  even  the  highest 
and  noblest  parts  of  religion  itself,  the  subjects 
which  occupy  the  constant  attention  of  the  blessed 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  the  motives  which  influence 
their  noblest  exertions,  the  causes  which  produce 
their  highest  happiness,  operate  upon  our  minds 
with  a  languor  and  feebleness  which,  as  there  can 
be  nothing  defective  or  weak  in  them,  argues  a 
lamentable  degree  of  imperfection  in  us.  In  truth, 
our  minds  are  so  indisposed  to  receive  the  same  im- 
pressions, and  experience  so  little  congeniality  with 
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eternal  subjects,  that  we  scarcely  give  them  anv 
serious  consideration.  We  regard  them  as  if  they 
were  merely  temporal,  and  we  regard  temporal 
subjects  as  if  they  were  eternal.  We  thus  are 
ever  reversing  the  proper  order  of  things  ;  and  our 
conduct  and  feelings  are  at  variance  with  the  con- 
victions of  our  judgment.  We  believe  that  this 
life  is  a  mere  point,  in  comparison  of  the  life  to 
come :  we  act  as  if  it  were  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. We  believe  that  the  life  to  come  will  endure 
through  endless  ages :  we  act  as  if  it  were  as  short 
as  the  present  fleeting  existence.  We  believe  that 
this  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity  and  vexation  :  we  act 
as  if  it  were  the  only  place  of  rest  and  enjoyment. 
We  believe  that  heaven  is  the  seat  of  infinite  and 
ever-during  happiness,  in  which  age  rolls  on  after 
age,  in  endless  succession,  without  any  diminution 
of  enjoyment:  we  act  as  if  it  were  not  worth  our 
while  to  bestow  any  pains  in  securing  a  share  in 
that  heavenly  inheritance. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  our  minds  were 
occupied  by  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  in  a  de- 
gree proportioned  to  its  excellence,  we  should  be 
unfit  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world.  '*  This 
world,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is  doubtless  a  poor  and 
mean  place,  in  comparison  of  heaven  ;  its  employ- 
ments low  and  sordid;  its  enjoyments  few  and 
imperfect   and   transitory  :    yet  it  is  the  world  in 
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which  our  Creator  has  placed  us  for  a  timci  and 
he  has  given  us  capacities  and  feelings  and  tastes 
congenial  to  it.  He  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  toil  and  labour  in  it;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world  is  such  as  to  require  attention  and  activity, 
and  a  considerable  degree  even  of  eagerness  and 
solicitude  about  worldly  things,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  necessary  offices  of  life.  It  becomes 
our  duty,  therefore,  whilst  we  are  in  the  world,  not 
to  undervalue  it  too  much,  nor  to  long  after  ano- 
ther in  such  a  manner  as  would  tend  to  disqualify 
us  for  this." 

This  objection  would  be  very  formidable,  if  it 
were  founded  on  true  premises;  for,  undoubtedly, 
whatever  tends  to  unfit  us  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  as  well  as  whatever  tends  to  render  us  dissatis- 
fied with  our  present  lot,  must  be  wrong.  But  it 
will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  all  the  objections  which 
represent  that  joyful  hope  and  earnest  desire  of 
heaven  which  religion  inspires,  as  incompatible 
with  the  business  of  this  life,  are  founded  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  e'liher  of  that  hope, 
or  of  the  proper  business  of  life. 

1.  If  our  hope  and  desire  of  heaven  were  of  a 
nature  to  produce  either  disconsent  ov  listless  indo- 
lence, with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  we 
admit  they  might  fairly  be  represented  as  injurious 
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But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Indeed, 
'  tliere  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  repress  dis- 
content, ^d  to  excite  a  cheerful  spirit  of  thankful- 
ness to  God,  than  the  hope  in  question.  It  sooths 
,  us,  amidst  all  our  troubles,  with  the  cheering  con- 
templation of  a  glorious  state  of  rest  and  enjoy- 
ment, when  this  short  and  fleeting  life  is  ended. 
It  represents  all  the  afflictions  we  suffer  here  as 
V€ry  light,  as  enduring  but  for  a  moment,  and  as 
working  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,  even  an 
eternal,  weight  of  glory.  '  What  man  will  be  dis- 
contented with  his  state,  be  it  what  it  may,  if  he 
knows  that  it  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  if  he  has 
before  his  eyes  a  scene  of  boundless  happiness  to 
which  it  is  introductory  r  No  :  it  is  the  man  who 
is  earthly-minded,  who  builds  all  his  hopes  on 
this  world,  and  expects  no  other  enjoyment  but 
what  this  uncertain  life  may  afford  :  he  it  is 
who,  when  he  is  crossed  and  disappointed  in  his 
expectations,  is  apt  to  murmur  at  his  lot,  to  sink 
into  despair,  and  even  to  loathe  the  boon  of  life»- 
A  worldly  frame  of  mind  is  fitted  to  feel  trouble 
and  affliction  keenly  and  bitterly  ;  heavenly-mind- 
edness  teaches  us  to  use  the  world  without  over- 
valuing it :  to  enjoy  its  lawful  pleasures,  yet  not 
unduly  to  grieve  for  their  loss.  And  if  ever  reli- 
gion fails  ultimately  to  produce  cheerfulness,  it  is 
because  it  has  not  had  its  proper  and  full  influ- 
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ence  ;  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  lively 
and  cheering  hope  of  immortality. 

Neither  does  a  just  hope  of  heaven  tend  to 
produce  a  listless  indolence  with  respect  to  the 
lawful  business  of  this  life  :  for  heaven,  when 
rightly  understood,  is  but  the  perfection  of  holiness, 
the  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  The  happiness  of  heaven' 
consists  in  submission  to  God's  appointments,  and 
active  obedience  to  his  will.  It  is  not  a  paradise 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  dishonourable  sloth;  but 
it  is  the  exertion  of  the  best  energies  of  the  soul, 
directed  to  the  highest  and  noblest  objects.  He, 
therefore,  who  entertains  a  just  idea  of  heaven, 
and  desires  its  happiness,  will  be  disposed  by  that 
very  desire  to  be  active  in  doing  whatever  is  pure, 
and  just,  and  honourable,  and  holy  :  and  his 
activity  will  flow  from  the  noblest  and  the  most 
powerful  motives  by  which  men  or  angels  can  be 
influenced. 

2.  The  objection  is  likewise  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  proper  business  of  life. — If, 
indeed,  the  business  of  life  consisted  in  accumu- 
lating worldly  conveniences,  in  obtaining  worldly- 
possessions,  in  gratifying  to  the  utmost  worldly 
passions,  then  the  hope  of  heaven,  deeply  implanted 
in  the  mind,  might  unfit  us  for  an  eager  application 
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to  such  pursuits  ;  but  the  true  business  of  Hfe,  as 
intended  by  our  Creator,  and  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  religion,  is  of  a  very  different  kind :  it  is  to 
fulfil  most  conscientiously  all  the  duties  we  owe 
to  God  ;  the  duties  of  piety  love,  reverence, 
resignation,  confidence,  humility,  obedience  ; — as 
well  as  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  to  be  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  our  station  ;  to  be  meek  and  merciful,  kind  and 
forgiving,  just  and  temperate  in  all  our  conduct. 
And  as  for  worldly  desires  and  pleasures,  our 
business  is  to  bring  them  under  subjection;  to  be 
very  moderate  and  guarded  in  our  pursuit  of  them, 
while  we  sit  loose  to  the  world,  despise  its  vanities, 
and  are  indifferent  to  its  pomps.  If  this  be  a  just 
view  of  the  business  of  life,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
hope  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  which  does  not 
coincide  with  it,  and  which  will  not  tend  to  make  a 
man  fulfil,  more  faithfully  and  diligently,  every 
obligation  of  life. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
grand  business  of  religion  is  to  correct  those  views, 
and  mortify  those  dispositions,  which  nourish 
worldlincss  of  mind.  We  must  remember  that 
this  is  a  fallen  world,  and  that  we  inherit  a  corrupt 
nature  ;  and  that  God  has  ordained  religion  as  a 
means  of  weaning  the  heart  fronri  the  love  of  the 
world  and  its  objects,  and  fixing  the  affections 
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upon  higher  and  better  things  above.  This  life  \s 
not  the  whole,  nor  even  the  principal  part,  of  our 
existence ;  nay,  it  is  only  an  extrenoety  small  part 
of  it.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  place  far  too  high 
a  value  upon  it.  But  it  never  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, by  us,  in  any  other  view  than  as  it  stands 
related  to  the  life  to  come ;  the  life  which  endures 
through  millions  of  ages  ;  the  glorious  inheritance 
to  which  we  are  born  again  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Hence  religion  is  continually  setting  before  us  that 
world,  and  that  life,  and  exhorting  us  to  become 
dead  to  this  world  ;  that  a  better  life  may  be  laid 
up  for  us  above  with  Christ  in  God.  How 
reasonable  and  how  just  an  expectation !  My 
brethren,  if  there  is  indeed  an  eternal  life  to  come, 
never,  never  ought  it  to  be  long  absent  from  our 
contemplation.  It  ought  to  be  the  grand  regulator 
of  all  our  present  desires,  hopes,  pursuits,  and 
employments.  Never,  never  do  we  live  aright, 
because  we  never  live  rationally,  till  our  life  here 
is  rendered  wholly  subservient  to  that  which  is  to 
come.  Never  can  we  have  even  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life  till  we  are  looking  for  and  hasting 
to  the  coming  of  Christ;  looking  for  it  with 
anxiety,  as  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes  : 
and  hasting  to  it,  as  a  person  just  finishing  a 
painful  journey  hastens  his  steps  as  he  draws  near 
to  his  beloved  home. 
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The  hope  of  heaven  is  a  principle  peculiarly 
Christian.  Life  and  immortality  were  communi- 
cated by  Christ.  Heaven  is  his  kingdom,  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  reception  of  his  disciples, 
that  where  he  is  there  they  may  be  also.  In  the 
heathen  world,  the  views  of  a  future  state  were  too 
dark  and  uncertain  to  render  it  an  object  of  hope 
or  strong  desire ;  and,  even  in  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, the  nature  of  the  life  to  come,  its  certainty 
and  glory,  were  only  darkly  revealed,  and  became 
a  strong  spring  of  action  only  to  the  few  who 
studied  the  Word  of  God  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  attention  and  humility.  But  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  is  himself  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,  has  revealed  to  us  the  future  world 
fully  and  clearly :  he  has  set  it  before  us,  as  a 
constant  object  of  hope  and  motive  to  action, — 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  strongest  which 
<;an  animate  the  human  breast.  The  possession 
of  this  hope  lightens  every  care;  sooths  every 
sorrow;  and  enables  us  to  bear  the  heaviest 
afflictions  without  repining.  It  endears  to  us  the 
blessed  dispensation  in  which  it  is  revealed  :  it 
gives  a  new,  a  holy,  a  delightful  aspect  to  this  life, 
and  elevates  its  importance  when  considered  as  a 
preparative  for  endless  felicity :  and  it  throws  a 
glorious  splendour  about  that  exalted  Saviour,  who 
bestows  upon  us  such  an  inheritance  as  the  reward 
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of  our  faithful  service.  Through  this  glorious 
hope  many  have  triumphed  in  the  flames  :  others 
have  been  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection  :  and  the 
whole  body  of  real  Christians,  in  every  age,  have 
held  on  their  way,  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  patient,  and  even  joyful,  in  tribulation ; 
have  lived  in  all  purity,  and  died  in  peace;  trust- 
ing, through  a  Saviour's  intercession  and  grace,  to 
obtain  a  glorious  kingdom  above. 

My  Christian  brethren,  —  on  whom,  as  your 
minister  in  Christ,  it  is  my  duty  to  urge  every 
Christian  motive, — I  earnestly  and  affectionately 
pray  that  I  may  be  made  instrumental,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  in  building  you  up  in  your 
most  holy  faith,  and  in  training  you  for  the 
mansions  of  eternal  glory.  You  believe  in  the 
life  to  come  ;  you  acknowledge  that-heaven  con- 
tains every  thing  to  which  your  purest  and  dearest 
hopes  can  aspire  :  but  still  I  fear  lest  the  impression 
produced  by  this  persuasion  should  not  be  deep,  and 
powerful,  and  abiding.  It  is  possible  to  hold  all 
Christian  doctrines  ;  and  yet  to  hold  them  so  coldly, 
so  negligently,  so  much  as  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation, that  no  practical  benefit,  no  regenerating 
influence  on  the  heart,  no  sanctifying  operation  on 
the  life,  no  joyful  elevation  of  the  aflfections,  is 
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derived  from  it.  May  you,  my  brethren,  so  Iiold 
every  Christian  doctrine  as  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  good  which  it  was  intended  to  communicate  ; 
and,  in  particular,  so  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
life  to  come,  that  it  may  engross  your  best  con- 
templations;  that  it  may  intermix  itself  with  all 
your  feelings ;  that  it  may  become  your  grand, 
ready,  and  universal  ground  of  action;  that  it  may 
give  the  tone  to  your  whole  character;  that  it  may 
be  your  chief  consolation,  your  great  source  of 
joy,  your  support  in  trials,  your  crown  of  glory  in 
prosperity,  your  delight  through  life,  your  triumph 
in  death.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  enabled  so  to 
instruct  and  exhort  you,  and  so  to  direct  you  to 
Him  whose  power  is  almighty  to  bless  his  servants, 
that  these  may  be  the  happy  effects  resulting  from 
your  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  possession  of  the  hope  which  they 
inspire. 

But  before  these  effects  can  be  expected  to  fol- 
low from  the  hope  of  future  glory,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  strongly  felt,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  appropriate  it  to  ourselves. 

1.  Faith  is  defined  by  the  Apostle  to  be  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen ;  that  is,  it  gives  a  deep  and 
abiding  subsistence  in  the  mind  to  all  the  objects 
<jf  our  hopes,  and  it  causes  things  invisible  to  be- 
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come  as  clear  and  obvious  to  us  as  if  they  were 
the  objects  of  our  sight.  We  ought,  then,  so  to 
believe  in  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come,  as 
if  we  actually  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  wit- 
nessed the  glory  there  enjoyed.  What  impression 
\vould  not  such  a  view  be  calculated  to  make  upon 
us!  How  continually  would  it  be  the  object  of 
our  meditation,  the  subject  of  comparison  with  the 
present  world  !  How  frequently  should  we  refer 
to  it  as  the  standard  by  which  all  our  ideas  of 
excellence  should  be  tried  !  How  scrupulously 
should  we  direct  the  course  of  our  life  here,  so  as 
to  secure  an  inheritance  in  it !  Now  true  faith 
gives  that  credit  to  the  revelation  of  God  which 
we  give  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses  ;  and,  if  we 
are  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  we 
ought  therefore  to  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  as  if 
we  had  seen  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  beheld 
the  awful  doom  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  witnessed 
the  dories  of  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

o 

What  manner  of  persons,  then,  ought  we  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation,  who  have  such  hopes  set 
before  us  !  O  let  us  live  more  according  to  those 
hopes;  more  as  the  heirs  of  such  an  inheritance! 
Let  us  more  frequently  contemplate  the  bright 
prospects  set  before  us.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
Spirit  of  illumination  and  grace  by  which  we  may 
know  what  is  the  hope  of  our  calling,  and  what 
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the  riches  of  the  glory  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ, 
How  would  even  one  quarter  of  an  hour  employed 
each  day  in  serious  meditation  on  eternal  things 
raise  us  above  this  vain  world  I  Wliat  transporting 
views  would  it  not  open  to  us  !  What  different 
feelings  respecting  all  the  troubles  and  events  of 
this  life  would  it  not  give  to  us !  Let  me  entreat 
you,  as  you  value  heaven  and  the  hope  of  dwell- 
ing in  it  hereafter,  not  to  permit  this  world  to 
engross  your  thoughts  Avhen  God  has  set  before 
you  another,  so  infinitely  more  worthy  of  your 
solicitude. 

2.  But  then  the  grand  endeavour  should  be  to 
appropriate  this  hope  to  yourselves.—  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  a  hope  of  glory  should  be  laid 
up  for  the  righteous,  and  that  so  many  precious 
promises  have  been  made  to  the  church  of  Christ: 
you  must  lay  in  your  claim  to  a  participation  of 
them,  you  must  appropriate  them  to  yourselves; 
you  must  yourselves  possess  a  lively  hope,  and  be 
looking  for  and  hasting  to  the  day  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  as  the  great  day  of  your  hopes,  of  your 
deliverance  from  evil,  of  your  long-expected 
salvation. 

But  in  order  that  your  hope  may  not  ultimately 
deceive  you,  it  must  be  well  founded.  God  for- 
bid that  you  should,  upon  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds,  take  up  a  hope  which,  whatever  present 
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comfort  it  might  afford  you,  would  only  terminate 
in  your  destruction.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  examining  the  foundation  of  your 
hope ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  though  we  derive  no  consolation  from 
the  hope  of  it,  than  to  abound  in  hope  and  joy, 
and,  at  length,  to  find  that  that  hope  and  joy  were 
vain  and  deceitful.  Great  caution  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  the  indulgence  of  hope ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  well  founded,  it  should  be 
carefully  cherished.  The  Scriptures  evidently 
mean  to  communicate  hope.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  is  calculated  to  impart  it.  All  the 
primitive  Christians  rejoiced  in  hope.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  hope,  if  well  founded,  would  have 
a  most  powerful  effect  both  upon  our  comfort  and 
our  improvement;  and  that  it  will  have  this  effect 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  being  well  founded. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  cast  away  our  confidence, 
because  it  is  liable  to  be  abused ;  nor,  in  all  cases, 
reject  the  comfort  of  hope,  because,  in  some,  it 
may  not  be  well  founded.  Let  us  seek  for  the 
grace  of  hope ;  but  let  us  search  our  ways  and  try 
our  hearts,  in  order  that  our  hope  may  stand  the 
test  of  that  day,  when  righteousness  will  be  laid  to 
the  line  and  judgment  to  the  plummet. 

What  is  the  just  foundation  of  hope  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe,  at  much  length,  in  a, 
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single  sermon.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  object  of 
my  preaching  to  explain  that  point,  and  to  press 
it  upon  your  consideration.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  all  our  hope  must 
be  built  upon  what  the  Son  of  God  has  done  and 
suffered  for  us.  His  merit  must  form  the  true  and 
only  basis  of  our  hope,  and  on  his  gracious  interces- 
sion in  our  behalf  must  our  conhdence  be  placed. 
But  when  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, it  must  still  be  observed,  that  our  hope  has 
not  been  truly  built  upon  the  Rock  of  our  salvation, 
unless  we  also  find  that  it  has  received  the  saric- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  the  fruits  which  it 
produces  under  his  holy  influence.  An  unholy 
person  ought  not  to  rejoice  in  hope  ;  and  before  he 
can,  he  must  have  done  violence  to  his  conscience, 
which  will  again  and  again  resist  all  efforts  to 
create  a  peace  and  hope  which  are  not  well 
founded. — And  here  appears  the  value  of  a  just 
and  scriptural  system  of  religious  doctrine.  A 
false  and  erroneous  system  may  encourage  a  spu- 
rious hope ;  but  with  a  true  system  no  one  can 
attain  to  a  blessed  hope  of  immortality,  unless  his 
conscience  first  sets  to  its  seal  that  he  is  faithful 
and  upright  before  God.  It  is  the  business  of 
many  persons  to  labour  after,  the  possession  of  a 
joyful  hope  by  clearer  views  of  doctrine,  by  resting 
more  resolutely   upon  some   particular   promise, 
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by  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  consolatory  pas- 
sages of  Scripture;  but  their  hopes,  so  acquired, 
are  often  suddenly  thrown  down  by  the  stubborn- 
ness of  conscience,  which  will  not  sanction  their 
delusion.  What  such  persons  want  is  a  purer 
conduct,  rather  than  clearer  views  of  doctrine. 
Let  them  pray  more  seriously ;  let  them  read  the 
word  of  God  more  attentively  ;  let  them  be  more 
careful  to  omit  no  duty,  and  to  persist  in  no  sin; 
and  this  conduct  will  more  speedily  and  more 
certainly  produce  in  them  a  solid  hope,  than  any 
mere  improvement  in  their  doctrinal  system. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  for  us  that  it  pleases  God,  in 
general,  to  withhold  peace  wherever  it  ought  not 
to  subsist,  and  that  he  has  entrusted  conscience  to 
give  its  sanction  to  peace ;  else  multitudes  would 
fatally  deceive  themselves  by  an  unfounded  hope, 
which  would  awfully  disappoint  them  at  the  last 
day.     Conscience  is   God's  vicegerent,  and   our 
guard  :  let  us  reverence  its  monitions,  and  it  will  be 
equally  faithful  to  God  and  friendly  to  ourselves. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  have  the  testi- 
mony of  their  conscience,  and  of  the  word  of  God, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  joyful  hope  of  the  glory 
ready  to  be  revealed.     Faithful  disciples  of  Christ, 
acknowledging,  with  all  humility,  their  unworthi- 
ness,  and  lamenting  it  continually    before  God, 
yet  resting  on  the  gracious  promises  of  a  Saviour, 
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and  the  value  of  his  atoning  blood,  and  talking 
circumspectly  in  all  uprightness  of  heart,  they 
have  a  good  foundation  for  this  hope.  They  ought 
to  know,  and  to  value,  and  to  exercise  their  high 
privilege.  Let  them,  with  thanksgiving  to  God, 
and  with  overflowing  joy,  look  forward  to  the 
bright  scenes  of  future  bliss;  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  con- 
template them  as  their  own  inheritance.  One 
view  of  that  glory,  realized  by  faith  and  appro- 
priated by  hope,  will  have  an  inconceivable 
influence  upon  its  possessor.  It  will  arm  him 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr  ;  it  will  invigorate 
him  with  the  strength  of  an  angel,  the  strength  of 
faith  and  love.  It  will  console  him  with  joys  and 
consolations,  such  as  the  blessed  Apostle  felt,  whom 
no  trials  or  sufferings,  of  an  earthly  kind,  could 
move.  It  will  elevate  devotion  by  a  gratitude 
unspeakably  great,  for  it  will  be  gratitude  for  the 
hope  of  heaven.  It  will  render  all  earthly  trials 
light,  and  all  earthly  enjoyments  vain  ;  for,  weighed 
in  the  scale  with  heaven,  they  will  both  be  lighter 
than  vanity. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a  joyful  hope 
of  eternal  happiness  is  found  in  the  powerful 
motive  which  it  affords  to  holiness,  and  the 
increased  efficacy  which  it  gives  to  all  the  means 
of  grace.    Filling  the  soul  with  love  to  God  and  an 
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ardent  devotion  to  him,  it  purifies  the  heart,  even 
as  God  is  pure,  as  heaven  is  pure,  as  all  the  joys 
of  heaven  are  pure.  Great  also  is  the  encourage- 
ment it  imparts  in  resisting  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  For  with  the  prize  of  our  high 
calling  immediately  in  view,  how  low  would  the 
gratifications  appear  which  these  tempters  could 
offer  to  us  !  Whilst  we  derive  little  consolation 
from  the  service  of  Christ,  and  are  harassed  by 
doubts  and  fears  whether  after  all  we  shall  succeed 
in  our  arduous  spiritual  contest,  no  wonder  that 
our  hands  hang  down  and  our  knees  are  feeble. 
But  when  heaven  is  before  us  ;  when  its  glories 
already  dawn  upon  us  ;  when  the  celestial  gate  is 
already  opening  for  our  admittance,  and  the  man- 
sions are  prepared  in  which  we  shall  dwell  forever; 
who  would  not  endure,  who  would  not  suffer,  who 
would  not  persevere  with  unshaken  faith  and 
immoveable  constancy  ? 

Let  us,  then,  my  brethren,  press  forward  to  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  seek  for  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  Let  us  be  looking  for  and  hasting 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God. 
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SERMON  XIV. 


GODLINESS  PROFITABLE  TO  ALL  THINGS. 


1  TIM.  iv.  8. 
Godliness  is  pi^qfitable    unto  all   things^  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
zvhich  is  to  come. 

vV HATEVER  advantage  may  have  been  allow- 
ed to  godliness  with  respect  to  the  world  to  come, 
it  has  been  but  too  frequently  considered  as  not 
only  useless,  but  sometimes  even  hurtful,  with 
respect  to  the  present  life.  A  strict  regard  to 
prayer  and  other  devotional  duties  has  been 
thought  to  unfit  men  for  the  business  of  the  world ; 
to  throw  a  shade  over  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  and 
to  render  it  tedious  to  themselves  and  gloomy  to 
others.  This  is  a  serious  charge  confidently  brought 
by  the  dissipated  and  the  profane,  and  too  hastily 
bejieyed  by  the  young  and  the  thoughtless. 
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Without,  however,  entering  into  a  very  minute 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
improbability  of  its  producing  these  bad  effects, 
it  might  be  justly  concluded,  at  once,  that  thie 
charge  must  be  unfounded.  For  is  it  probable, 
is  it  possible,  that  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  our 
Creator  with  the  faculties  he  has  given,  in  the 
station  in  which  he  has  placed  us  in  the  world 
which  he  superintends,  should  only  serve  to  pro- 
duce unhappiness,  and  to  disturb  and  confound 
the  business  and  enjoyments  of  life  ? 

Two  mistakes  have  concurred  to  produce  this 
injurious  prejudice  against  religion  ;  one  respecting 
the  nature  of  godliness,  the  other  respecting  the 
jivoper  business  of  life. 

1.  It  has  been  assumed,  that  godliness  consists 
in  prayer  and  devotion  only ;  but  this  is  an  erro- 
neous and  partial  view  of  its  nature.  Godliness, 
indeed,  does  consist  partly  in  devotion  ;  but,  then, 
devotion  is  to  be  considered  not  as  godliness 
itself,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  it : — it  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  we  have  of  it ;  the 
serious  review  and  confession  of  our  neglect  of  it; 
the  solemn  determination  of  the  mind  to  be  more 
stedfast  and  immoveable  in  the  pursuit  and  practice 
of  it.  Even  the  more  speculative  parts  of  religion ; 
the  truths  which  it   deve  lops   and  the    motives 
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which  it  prescribes,  are  intended  to  have  a  direct 
and  powerful  effect  upon  practice :  "  The  grace 
of  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world." 

2.  A  mistake  has  also  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  proper  business  of  man  in  this  world.— If,  in- 
deed, it  be  considered  as  our  proper  business  here 
to  pursue,  with  insatiable  eagerness,  the  honours  or 
the  riches  of  the  world,  to  despise  a  low  situation, 
to  grasp  at  all  the  advantages  which  are  thrown  in 
our  way,  without,  perhaps,  any  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  lawfulness  of  the  end  in  view,  or  the 
purity  of  the  means  employed  to  attain  it;  if  the 
enjoyments  of  life  are  regarded  as  consisting  in  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  our  appetites,    in  the 
gratification  of  a  selfish  and  sensual  disposition,  in 
mirth  and  riot,  in  extravagance  and  debauchery ; 
if  such  be  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  such  its 
best  enjoyments,  godliness,  it  must  be  confessed, 
unfits  a  man  for  both.     But  if  the  great  business 
of  life  be  to  discharge,  with  fidelity  and  integrity, 
the  various  duties  of  the  station  in  which  God  has 
placed  us,  to  improve  our  time  and  talents,  to  watch 
oi'cr  and  regulate  our  corrupt  affections,  to  prepare 
for  our  future  audit  at  the  bar  of  God  ;  in  short, 
to  serve  and  glorify  our  God,  and  to  assist  others  in 
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doing  the  same ;  if  the  proper  pleasures  of  life  be 
such  as  spring  from  a  thankful  enjoyment  of  God's 
mercies,  a  spirit  of  good-will  to  our  fellow -creatures, 
a  mind  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and 
a  hope  full  of  immortality  ;  then  godliness  is  pro- 
fitable for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose  the 
advantages  of  religion  to  be  confined  to  another 
world.  They  equally  affect  the  present  life  and  all 
its  employments :  they  extend  not  to  individuals 
only,  but  to  societies,  to  nations,  to  persons  also  of 
every  temper  and  disposition,  placed  in  all  the 
diversified  circumstances  and  situations  of  life. 
Godliness  instructs  and  assists,  encourages  and 
animates  us,  in  the  great  work  of  reforming  what- 
ever is  amiss,  and  altering  whatever  tends  to  the 
general  unhappiness  of  mankind.  Its  tendency  is 
to  make  this  life  not  merely  a  preparation  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  a  resemblance  and  por- 
trait of  it. 

This  will  more  evidently  appear  if  we  carefully 
consider  the  benefits  of  godliness,  both  to  the  per- 
son who  practises  it  and  to  society  at  large. 

I.  Godliness,  then,  is  profitable  to  the  person 
who  practises  it,  from  the  effects  which  it  produces 
on  his  own  mind.     These  effects  are  of  two  kinds : 
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the  regulation  of  the  passions,  and  the  production 
of  inward  peace  ;  and  that  in  all  states  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  life.  .^ 

].  Godliness  regulates  the  passions. — I  need 
not  observe,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  passions 
to  deceive,  enslave,  and  hurry  into  misery  and 
ruin  those  who,  neglecting  the  Gospel,  neglect 
the  remedy  which  God  has  assigned  against  their 
too-powerful  influence.  Lust,  vanity,  envy,  anger,- 
impatience,  pride,  and  avarice,  like  wayward  chil- 
dren, torment  the  breast  which  nourishes  them. 
How  vast  a  multitude  have  been  sacrificed,  ere 
they  have  lived  out  half  their  days,  to  excessive 
drinking  !  How  many,  from  the  love  of  luxury  and 
dissipation,  plunge  themselves  into  poverty,  debt, 
and  imprisonment !  Not  a  few,  urged  by  avarice, 
and  lured  by  the  hope  of  gaining  at  once  a  large 
fortune,  ruin  themselves,  their  families,  and  perhaps 
many  other  innocent  and  worthy  persons,  who  had 
been  induced  to  confide  in  their  integrity.  How 
many,  from  the  peevishness,  impatience,  or  impe- 
tuosity of  their  tempers,  are  perpetually  disquieted 
themselves,  and  disquieting  all  around  them ! 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  effects  of  the  tyranny  of 
ungoverned  passions.  Indeed,  the  world  is  full  of 
misery  through  their  influence.  Now,  it  is  the 
end  of  godliness  to  prescribe  bounds  to  their  opera- 
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tions,  to  counteract  their  evil  tendency,  and  to 
resist  their  impetuosity.  The  man  who  is  truly 
godly  watches  against  their  first  movements,  ere 
yet  they  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  sin. 
He  is  afraid  of  those  earthly  indulgences  which 
minister  fuel  to  their  unholy  fires  ;  be  is  taught  by 
the  Gospel  of  his  Saviour  to  deny  himself,  and  to 
be  engaged  in  mortifying  the  corrupt  affections  of 
the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  resisting  the  devil.  And  thus, 
while  in  others  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  ^ 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  gratified,  and  by 
gratification  cherished  and  strengthened,  the  truly 
godly  person  is  employed  in  crucifying  them  r  he 
sets  not  his  affections  upon  the  things  of  the  earth, 
but  on  the  things  above.  He  esteems  himself 
dead  to  the  world,  and  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God. 

2.  Neither  does  godliness  produce  tranquillity  of 
mind,  merely  by  bridling  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passions;  but  it  also  directly  communicates  peace 
of  soul,  by  means  of  the  views  which  it  imparts, 
and  the  hopes  which  it  inspires  :  and  this  inward 
spiritual  peace  diff'uses  a  serenity  over  the  mind 
under  every  change  of  temporal  circumstances, 
inclining  the  godly  person  to  recognize  and  adore 
the  goodness  of  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  tribula-  '^ 
tion  and  distress. — Who  ever  engaged  in  earnest 
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prayer  to  God,  without  finding  that  he  came  from 
his  closet  disposed  to  bear  affliction  more  patiently, 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  temporal  mercies  with  a  more 
pure  and  solid  satisfaction  ? 

But  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this  exemption 
from  the  dominion  of  turbulent  passions,  and  this 
peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  are  confined  principally 
to  those  who  are  really  in  earnest  about  religion. 
Let  not  such  as  are  contented  with  a  superficial 
knowledge,  and  still  more  superficial  practice  of 
the  duties  of  godliness,  imagine  that  they  shall 
possess  these  high  privileges.  A  slight  degree  of 
religious  progress  serves  often  only  to  irritate  the 
passions;  to  awaken  apprehensions;  to  produce 
anxiety  and  terror;  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  fret- 
fulness  and  gloom,  which  extend  their  influence  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  temporal  condition. 
The  high  and  ennobling  principles  of  the  Gospel 
must  be  wrought  into  the  very  frame  and  texture 
of  the  soul,  by  much  reflection  and  constant 
prayer  ;  the  hope  of  glory  must  be  realized  to  tha 
mind,  by  frequent  and  deep  meditation ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  various  offices  be 
habitually  acknowledged  and  felt,  before  true 
peace,  the  peace  of  God,  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart. 

3.  Godliness  is  further  profitable  in  all  the 
various   tempers   atid  states  of  mi?id  to-  which 
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human  nature  is  liable  :  for  the  religion  of  Christ, 
by  which  the  godly  person  is  influenced,  applies 
itself  with  wonderful  ease  and  readiness,  as  an 
universal  remedy,  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  soul. — 
Is  any  one  hurried  away  by  a  fickleness  and  levity 
of  temper,  which  prevents  a[)plication ;  let  him 
embrace,  by  faith,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel;  those 
truths  which  present  to  his  view  the  awful  realities 
of  the  invisible  world,  the  shortness  of  time,  the 
nearness  of  eternity,  the  strictness  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  the  worth  of  the  soul.  These 
subjects  are  calculated  to  make  the  most  giddy 
sober,  and  the  most  dissipated  serious;  to  correct 
the  faulty  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  to  enable 
it  to  apply  with  vigour  to  the  various  duties  of  life. 
Is  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly thoughts,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  every 
earthly  prospect  of  felicity  ?  Would  to  God  that 
he  knew  those  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  are 
represented  in  Scripture  as  making  the  dumb  to  sing, 
and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  an  hart !  Oh  that  he 
understood  what  treasures  of  mercy  are  laid  up  by. 
God  for  the  penitent !  what  blessings  are  commu- 
nicated  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  God! — 
Does  any  one  labour  under  a  covetous  temper; 
under  a  heart  hardened  against  the  wants  of  his\ 
fellow-creatures  ?  What  is  likely  to  soften  him  into 
liberality  and  compassion,  if  the  free  forgiveness 
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and  boundless  grace  of  Christ  Jesus  do  not 
produce  this  effect?  -  Or  would  you  reclaim  the 
prodigal,  whom  the  impending  ruin  of  his  family 
is  unable  to  move?  Behold  how  godliness  is  pro- 
fitable to  this  end  also ;  for  it  will  bring  back  the 
prodigal,  crying,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven,  and  before  thee  ?  "  True  godliness  will 
humble  the  proud,  and  make  the  timid  bold  :  it 
can  correct  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
and  supply  all  its  wants.  And  as  the  Son  of 
God,  when  upon  earth,  healed  the  sick,  cast  out 
devils,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  caused  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak;  so  that  there  was 
not  one  disorder  which  baffled  the  power  of  his 
word ;  so  his  Gospel,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  godliness,  is  able  to  heal 
all  the  diseases  under  which  the  soul  of  man  can 
labour. 

4.  Godliness  is,  in  the  last  place,  profitable  in 
all  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  in  which  we  can 
be  placed. — It  is  the  ornament  oiyouth ;  a  crown 
of  glory  to  the  hoary  head.  It  will  preserve  the 
rich  from  being  elated  by  their  wealth,  or  putting 
their  trust  in  uncertain  riches  ;  the  poor  from  being 
discontented  or  repining  at  their  state,  by  making 
them  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  times  oi  public  calamity,  and  in  scenes 
^^^  private  suffering,  he  that  has  made  God  his 
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refuge  will  find  a  most  secure  abode.  Changes 
and  afflictions  various  and  frequent,  and  as  melan- 
choly as  they  are  unavoidable,  are  incident  to  us 
all.  And  how  bitterly  are  they  felt,  when  we  are 
deprived  of  the  consolations  which  true  godliness 
holds  out  to  us !  How  hard  is  it  to  bear  the  loss 
of  property  ;  to  have  our  hopes  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  ourselves  and  our  families  at  once 
cut  off,  perhaps  through  no  fault,  or  defect  of 
prudence,  on  our  part ;  and  to  be  left  a  prey  to 
melancholy  fears  of  want,  after  the  labour  of  a 
■whole  life  has  been  spent,  and  supposed  to  be 
successfully  spent,  in  acquiring  a  decent  provision  ! 
How  painful  to  be  bereaved  of  those  in  whom  our 
life  was  bound  up ;  a  dear  wife,  or  an  affectionate 
husband,  or  a  dutiful  child,  the  very  stay  and 
support  of  our  lives  !  How  painful  to  meet  with 
unkindness  in  others,  perhaps  in  those  whom  we 
have  greatly  served  ;  and  to  see  ourselves  as  we 
are  growing  older,  less  and  less  valued,  and  losing 
hy  degrees  one  and  another  of  the  comforts  of  our 
life !  How  painful  to  feel  ourselves  subject  to 
some  fatal  distemper  which  we  know  that  medicine 
cannot  relieve,  which  holds  us  as  prisoners  in 
our  houses,  which  destroys  our  activity,  con- 
sumes our  vigour,  drinks  up  our  spirits,  and  leaves 
us  melancholy  and  dejected  ;  dead  even  while  we 
live  in  the  world  !     How  painful  to  feel  ourselves 
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likely  soon  to  be  called  away  from  a  family  that 
depends  upon  us  for  support,  with  the  distressing 
reflection — worse  than  death  to  a  parent's  feelings 
— of  leaving  them  destitute,  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  strangers,  and  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 
of  want !  These  are  evils  bitterly  felt  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  world  ;  and, 
could  we  open  the  book  of  futurity,  which  of  us 
here  present  might  not  see  that  some  of  those  evils 
await  us  ? — Now,  is  not  godliness  profitable  for 
this  life,  if  it  will  help  us  through  all  these  affile-^ 
lions  ?  Can  its  value  be  described,  if  it  will 
enable  us  to  bear  such  calamities  as  these  with 
patience  -*  Nothing  but  godliness,  it  is  evident, 
can  do  this.  All  things  beside  do  not  even  pro- 
mise a  resource.  Wealth  itself  becomes  disgustful 
under  many  of  these  circumstances :  the  heart 
turns  with  aversion  even  from  the  most  favourite  V ' 
pursuits.  But  let  godliness,  in  its  sovereign  power, 
be  felt,  and  mark  the  effect  which  it  will  produce. 
It  will  instil  into  our  minds  patience  and  submis- 
sion :  it  will  lighten  our  burden,  or  communicate 
strength  to  support  us  under  it.  It  will  teach  us 
to  look  at  joys  which  never  fade,  at  a  portion 
which  shall  never  be  taken  from  us,  to  an  Almighty 
God,  and  to  a  wise  and  gracious  Father.  Faith 
will  inspire  us  with  fortitude  and  hope  ;  will  cheer 
us  with  the  prospect  of  a  better  world  to  come, 
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where  every  tear  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes^ 
and  where  all  things  shall  be  made  new. 

There  is  still  one  more  trying  scene  through 
which  all  must  pass,  and  in  which  the  excellence 
of  godliness  is  eminently  conspicuous.  When  you 
come  to  a  dying  bed,  supposing  you  to  have  lived 
without  godliness,  and  there  seriously  reflect  upoa 
all  you  have  heard  of  the  righteous  judgments  of 
God  against  sin  ;  when  in  these  circumstances  you 
look  into  the  invisible  world  and  consider  what 
might  have  been  gained  in  it,  and  what  may  now 
be  dreaded ;  how  awful  the  loss  of  the  soul,  and 
how  intolerable  the  ruin  which  is  to  last  for  ever  y 
melancholy  indeed  must  your  reflections  be ! 
Keenly  will  you  then  feel  that  godliness  might 
have  been  not  only  the  repose  of  a  dying  bed,  but 
its  consolation  and  joy  ;  for  it  is  equally  profitable 
at  the  extremity  of  our  lives  here,  as  at  our  entrance 
upon  the  life  to  come. 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  godliness 
as  profitable  to  the  individual  who  practises  it, 
and  noticed  the  peace  which  it  secures  to  him  in 
the  various  circumstances  of  life ;  but  godliness 
is  profitable  also  in  a  much  wider  extent.  All 
who  dwell  near  a  truly  righteous  person  will  be 
partakers  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  derived 
from    real   religion. — The    childreji   of  a   godly 
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parent  will  have  their  minds  stored  with  useful 
instructions,  will  be  guarded  against  the  influence 
of  evil  passions,  will  be  treated  with  tender 
attention,  be  saved  from  many  a  hurtful  lust,  and 
many  a  pang  of  remorse,  and  reap  an  abundant 
harvest  of  prayers.  Childreyi  that  are  pious  will 
bear  with  patience  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  will 
be  dutiful  and  affectionate;  for  piety  will  remind 
them  of  obligations  which  human  nature  is  too  apt 
to  forget  ;  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  natural 
affection  by  the  ties  of  duty  and  gratitude. — 
Servants  and  Masters  who  truly  fear  God,  and 
are  carefully  endeavouring  to  please  him,  will  live 
in  peace  and  mutual  confidence.  Angry  passions 
will  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  dwelling,  nor  will 
discontent  embitter  domestic  enjoyment.  How 
tranquil,  how  blessed,  the  family,  where  every 
member  of  it,  possessing  peace  in  his  own  soul, 
through  the  knowledge  of  God,  meets  the  rest  to 
minister  to  their  comfort,  and  increase  their  inward 
happiness  by  acts  of  cheerful  attention,  kindness, 
and  love  ;  where  no  jarring  string  interrupts  the 
harmony  of  the  whole,  no  evil  passion  disturbs 
the  tranquillity  of  the  rest  ! 

But,  alas  I  where  are  such  scenes  to  be  found  ? 
Too,  too  rarely,  I  allow.  Godliness  flourishes  not 
in  this  our  polluted  earth  :  it  is  like  a  plant  in  an 
unfavourable  soil,  where  its  growth  is  stinted  and 
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its  beauty  injured.  But  we  see  the  tendency  of 
religion  to  produce  happiness  in  the  earth,  and 
wherever  it  is  cordially  embraced  and  seriously 
cultivated,  there,  in  a  proportional  measure,  is  this 
tendency  manifested.  Let  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  be  assumed  to  have  their  full  influence  : — 
let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  family  "  loving 
without  dissimulation,  kindly  affectionate  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another,  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;  minding  not  high  things, 
but  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate,  recom- 
pensing to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  providing  things 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;"  and  surely 
such  a  family  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

Enlarge  this  view,  and  suppose  (what  is,  alas ! 
but  too  unlikely  soon  to  happen)  the  whole  world 
partaking  of  the  same  spirit,  and  how  profitable 
would  godliness  appear  for  all  things,  even  in  the 
present  life !  There  would  be  no  jealousy  between 
subjects  and  their  governors,  no  party  spirit  of 
animosity,  no  more  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
sword  would  be  beat  into  the  plough-share,  and 
the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook.  Every  man  you 
met  would  be  a  brother.  No  scenes  of  cruelty 
would  shock  the  eye ;  no  cry  of  oppression  would 
wound  the  ear.     Tyranny  and  slavery  would  be 
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only  remembered  with  a  sigh  that  human  nature 
should  once  have  suffered  them.  The  voice  of 
joy  and  praise  would  be  heard  in  every  cottage, 
and  the  sufferings  which  still  remained  in  the  earth 
would  be  alleviated  by  the  affectionate  tenderness 
of  every  neighbour  and  every  stranger ;  for  every 
stranger  would  be  a  friend.  The  wolf  would  in- 
deed dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down 
with  the  kid. 

But,  alas!  how  different  is  the  scene  which  now 
presents  itself!  The  eye  must  yet  be  pained  to 
behold  the  tumults  and  distractions  of  nations ; 
the  ear  to  hear  the  lamentations  of  misery  and 
the  groans  of  despair.  Armies  yet  meet  together 
with  savage  ferocity,  and  spread  around  them 
desolation  and  carnage.  While  we  contemplate 
such  scenes,  let  us  read  in  them  the  inscription  of 
Heaven,  drawn  indeed  in  bloody,  but  legible,  cha- 
racters ;  "  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come."' 

All  misery  and  evil  came  into  the  world  by  sin  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  increase,  in  that  propor- 
tion do  they  increase  also.  The  real  evils  which 
God  inflicts  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and,  with  them  all,  he  mingles  something  which 
may  alleviate  them  or  compensate  their  pressure. 
But  the  evils  we  bring  upon  ourselves,  or  which^ 
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our  fellow-creatures  bring  upon  us  through  their 
vices,  are  many  and  complicated.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  remedy  of  sovereign  efficacy  which  God, 
in  his  pity,  has  given  us  against  evil  of  every  kind  : 
**  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things.'''  In 
proportion  as  godliness  is  practised,  evil  will  be 
less  abundant  and  less  keenly  felt ;  and  blessings 
will  spring  up  and  multiply  upon  us.  Let  us  see, 
therefore,  that  we  are  seeking  after  godliness  with 
that  earnestness  which  becomes  its  importance  to 
ourselves  and  to  mankind. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  godliness  is 
not  a  cold  assent  to  the  truths  of  religion  :  it  is 
not  a  natural  softness  and  benevolence  of  temper; 
it  is  not  the  abstaining  from  gross  sins,  or  the 
giving  to  God  a  part  of  our  hearts  and  some  va- 
cant portions  of  our  time,  while  the  bulk  of  both 
is  alienated  from  him,  that  will  entitle  us  to  the 
benefits  which  follow  godliness.  No :  godliness 
is  the  entire  subjection  and  devotedness  of  the 
soul  to  God  himself.  It  is  the  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  the 
unreserved  dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  his 
service.  To  speak  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
the  Apostle,  it  is  Christ  formed  in  the  heart  by 
the  powerful  energy  of  the  Huiy  Spirit ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  person  becomes  a  new 
creature,    both   with    regard   to   his   temper   and 
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practice :  he  partakes  of  a  Divine  nature,  and 
those  members  which  were  formerly  the  servants  of 
sin  are  now  employed  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness unto  God.  This  is  real  godliness :  this  is 
what  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  The  form  of  godliness,  too 
often  and  too  fatally  mistaken  for  it,  brings  no  just 
peace  to  the  mind ;  does  not  implant  there  the  love 
of  God  ;  does  not  correct  the  faulty  dispositions 
of  the  heart ;  is  of  no  service  in  the  distressing 
scenes  of  life ;  and  is  attended  with  no  good  to 
society.  From  this  shadow  of  godliness  the  opi- 
nions of  the  world  have  been  too  generally  taken 
respecting  its  substance,  and  its  effects  estimated  : 
and  hence  it  has  appeared  to  be  so  barren  of  good, 
and  so  useless  to  mankind,  neither  promoting 
their  peace  nor  their  virtue.  Let  us,  therefore, 
seek  for  something  more  substantial.  Under  the 
deep  impression  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
let  us  breathe  after  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  pray  earnestly  to  obtain 
the  mind  which  was  in  Christ.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he 
that  serveth  Christ  in  these  things  is  acceptable  to 
God  and  approved  of  men. 

I  speak,  I  am  persuaded,  to  many  in  this  place, 
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who  highly  honour  and  earnestly  desire  that  god- 
liness which  produces  such  beneficial  and  blessed 
effects.  Let  them,  then,  take  heed  that  they  pos- 
sess right  views  of  its  nature,  and  seek  for  it  in 
a  proper  manner.  True  godliness  is  the  gift  of 
God.  It  is  a  seed  implanted  in  the  heart  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  watered  by  the  dew  of  his 
heavenly  grace.  It  is  not  the  produce  of  merely 
human  resolution,  the  fruit  of  a  corrupt  nature. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  sought  from  God  by  fervent  prayer,  cherished 
by  the  study  of  his  word,  and  cultivated  by  con- 
stant communion  with  him.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  we  can  be  truly  godly,  unless  our  hearts 
are  right  with  God,  unless  we  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  nature,  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  character,  the  reasonableness  of  his 
commands,  and  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  ser- 
vice above  that  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of 
godliness  is  deeply  laid  in  the  just  views  of  the 
soundest  reason.  It  is  not  the  impulse  of  caprice, 
the  dictate  of  fear,  or  the  effect  of  the  love  of 
change  ;  but  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  judg- 
ment, founded  upon  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tions, and  confirmed  by  the  most  unequivocal  ex- 
perience, that  only  in  proportion  as  we  know  God 
aright  and  are  conformed  to  his  image  can  we  be 
truly  blessed.    And  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
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the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  in  whom  we 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  our  spiritual  life,  in 
whose  death  we  trust  as  our  atonement  for  sin,  on 
whose  resurrection  we  found  our  hopes  of  eternal 
life,  on  whose  intercession  we  rely  for  the  accept- 
ance of  our  prayers  and  unworthy  services. 

This  is  the  principle  of  godliness ;  and  when 
such  a  principle  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  though 
its  full  operation  may  be  prevented  by  those  in- 
numerable temptations  which  assault  us  from 
within  and  without,  from  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  yet  it  will  influence  the  soul  to  obey 
and  serve  God  with  earnestness  and  constancy. 
There  will  be  an  increasing  wish  and  desire  to 
please  him,  greater  readiness  to  make  the  sacrifices 
he  requires,  and  greater  faithfulness  in  acting  up 
to  the  light  we  have  received.  Every  thing  else 
will  yield  to  this  prevailing  desire  of  our  hearts. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  serve  two  masters,  but 
give  ourselves  up  vvhoUy  to  God.  The  soul  can- 
not, indeed,  be  wholly  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  sin  to  holiness,  at  once.  It  is  a  change 
which  begins  here,  and  is  carried  on  through 
the  whole  duration  of  life,  but  which  is  not 
perfected  till  we  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
above.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per* 
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feet  day;"  and  the  small  measure  of  know- 
ledge and  grace  to  which  we  attain  on  earth, 
will  be  a  seed  springing  up  unto  immortal  life,  in 
the  everlasting  glory  of  which  it  will  assuredly 
terminate.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XV. 


MEETNESS  FOR  HEAVEN,  WHEREIN  IT 
CONSISTS. 


coLOss.  i.    12. 

Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light. 

Vv  E  have  a  very  low  and  imperfect  idea  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  it 
stands  connected  with  this  life,  and  our  happiness 
/  on  earth.  Doubtless  it  ministers  to  our  peace  and 
comfort  here  ;  it  regulates  our  passions,  and  directs 
us  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  several  stations 
with  fidelity  and  diligence  ;  but  the  same  end  is 
proposed,  though  it  may  not  be  so  fully  attained, 
by  every  scheme  of  philosophy  and  religion  which 
has  been  taught  in  the  world.  Christianity  has  a 
view  to  far  nobler  and  more  extensive  objects  :  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  connected  with  God's  glory,- 
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as  well  as  man's  happiness ;  with  the  honour  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  man's  salvation  ;  and  with  the 
boundless  ages  of  eternity,  as  well  as  the  few 
/  years  of  man's  existence  upon  earth.  The  plan 
was  formed  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
appointed  ;  and  men  were  destined  to  inhabit  the 
realms  of  glory,  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  M^ere  laid.  The  ultimate  end  was  to  bring 
them  to  heaven ;  the  means,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  sanctifying  power  of  his 
Spirit;  the  subordinate  end,  the  preparation  of  a 
corrupt  race  for  that  state  of  glory  which  they  who 
were  made  meet  for  it  should  inherit. 

The  consideration  of  such  an  end  in  view,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  reasons  why  such  means  are  used, 
and  why  the  purity  and  holiness  required  are  so 
very  great.  Imagine  the  chief  object  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  that  of  regulating  our  unruly  passions, 
so  that  we  may  pass  our  lives  in  ease  and  comfort 
here  j  and  there  appears  but  little  reason  why  the 
Son  of  God  should  be  our  Redeemer,  or  why 
we  should  need  the  teaching  and  sanctification 
of  his  Spirit.  The  light  and  strength  of  reason 
might  accomplish  this  end  :  or,  at  least,  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  virtue  than  Christianity  requires 
would  be  sufficient  to  attain  it.  There  would  be 
no  occasion  for  that  high  degree  of  self-denial  ; 
that  mortification   of  sin ;    that  deadness  to  the 
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jworld  ;  that  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes, 
and  those  holy  affections  which  it  enjoins.  A 
Deist  might  be  a  good  neighbour,  a  useful  citizen, 
a  tender  father,  and  a  kind  friend. — But  take  into 
consideration  a  future  state,  the  nature  of  heaven, 
the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  we  see  that 
a  real  Christian  only  is  fitted  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  He  alone  possesses  those 
dispositions,  those  sentiments  of  devotion,  those 
holy  affections  which  are  the  proper  qualifications 
for  such  a  state.  The  morality  of  a  Deist  would 
be  sufficient,  were  his  soul  as  mortal  as  his  body; 
but  when  we  consider  man  as  an  immortal  spirit, 
training  up  for  happiness  in  heaven,  we  see  the 
absolute  need  of  the  Gospel  to  prepare  him  for  it. 
Christianity,  then,  is  intended  to  make  us  meet 
for  heaven.  By  nature  we  are  unfit  for  that  blessed 
place :  our  desires  and  pleasures,  our  habits  of 
acting  and  modes  of  thinking,  the  motives  and 
principles  by  which  our  conduct  is  framed,  are  all 
unsuitable.  We  could  contribute  nothing  to  the 
bliss  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  could  they  minister  to 
ours.  The  very  enjoyments  of  the  place  would  be 
no  enjoyments  to  us. — But  by  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  where  it  strikes  root  in  the  heart,  a  new 
and  Divine  life  is  begun ;  in  which  may  be  per- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  heavenly  virtue,  the  seeds 
of  infinite  happiness,  and  the  elements  of  eternal 
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glory.  There  may  be  traced  in  it  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  operate  in  the  glorified  spirits  them- 
slves;  the  same  end  in  view, — the  glory  of  God  ; 
the  same  renunciation  of  our  own  will ;  the  same 
agency  producing  peace  and  holiness,  namely,  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  same  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and 
songs  of  praise,  and  objects  of  adoration  ;  the  same 
harmony  and  love ;  the  same  sources  of  refined  and 
sacred  pleasure.  The  difference  in  all  these  re- 
spects lies  rather  in  the  degree  of  strength,  and 
purity,  and  completeness,  than  in  the  kind.  Every 
thing  below  is  weak,  is  imperfect,  is  defiled ;  but, 
as  far  as  there  is  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  at 
all,  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  has  the  same  end,  is 
produced  by  the  same  Agent,  as  the  blessedness 
of  heaven. 

Consider  Christianity  in  this  light,  and  we  shall 
see  why  it  should  require  from  us  a  much  higher 
degree  of  purity  and  holiness,  and  other  kinds  of 
principles  and  affections,  than  would  be  necessary 
were  its  operation  confined  to  the  present  world. 
The  nature  of  the  education  which  we  give  to  a 
child  is  directed  by  the  station  of  life  which  he  is 
intended  afterwards  to  fill.  To  the  heir  of  a  great 
empire  we  should  endeavour  to  communicate  not 
merely  the  principles  of  honesty,  frugality,  and 
common  justice  ;  but  virtues  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  stamp ;  such  as  munificence,  magnanimity. 
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and  comprehension  of  mind.  Now  this  life  is  our 
school  for  heaven ;  and,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  trained  for  the  exercises  and  enjoy- 
ments of  heaven.  Hence  a  high  degree  of  purity 
and  strictness  is  demanded  ; — desires  rising  above 
this  sordid  earth,  and  stretching  into  immortality ; 
holy  affections  and  heavenly  graces,  such  as  will 
be  called  into  exercise  in  that  better  state,  and 
make  us  meet  to  enjoy  it. 

Of  the  nature  of  heaven,  it  is  true,  we  do  not 
know  much.  The  account  given  of  it  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  very  short ;  and  consists  chiefly  in 
general  descriptions,  suited  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
a  happy  and  glorious  place,  rather  than  to  inform 
us  in  what  particulars  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  it  consist:  yet  from  the  kind  of  happiness 
described ;  from  the  nature  of  the  employments 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  account  given  of  their 
tempers  and  affections,  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  what  will  conduce  to  make  us  meet  for  it :  at 
least  yve  may,  in  many  cases,  very  certainly  con- 
clude what  would  unfit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  whoever  is  made  fit 
for  heaven,  must  be  made  so  by  a  taste  for  devo- 
tion.—-One  principal  employment  of  the  saints  in 
Jight  is  worship.  In  almost  every  glimpse  afforded 
us  of  tiie  eternal  world,  we  find  the  angels,  and 
spirits    of  just  men  made  perfect,   bowing  with 
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adoration  before  the  throne  of  God.  When  Isaiah 
saw  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on  his  throne,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  seraph'm  worshipping  hitn,  and 
crying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  : 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." — When  St. 
John  was  favoured  with  an  heavenly  vision,  the 
*'  living  creatures  around  the  throne  "  (emblema- 
tical representatives  either  of  the  church  or  of  its 
ministers)  "  rested  not  day  and  night ;  saying, 
Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
■was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  And  when  those 
living  creatures  give  "  glory,  and  honour,  and 
thanks  unto  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who 
liveth  for  ever,  the  four-and- twenty  elders  fall  down 
before  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O 
Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created."  And  again,  he 
*'  beheld  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is 
in  the  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
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earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Now  what  meetness  can  he  have  for  such  em- 
ployment vvho  has  no  taste  for  worship  here  ;  who 
when  he  comes  to  the  house  of  God  comes  only 
out  of  form,  with  a  careless  mind  and  wandering 
thoughts,  and  finds  no  delight  in  the  exercise  ? 
Wiiat  meetness  would  he  have  for  the  perpetual 
worship  of  heaven,  who  has  been  unaccustomed  to 
all  prayer  in  secret;  and  who,  if  forced  upon  it  by 
his  fears,  or  by  his  conscience,  does  but  find  the 
more  certainly  how  much  he  dislikes  it;  who  is 
soon  weary  of  all  such  service,  and  vvould  esteem 
it  the  greatest  mortification  to  be  compelled  fre- 
quently to  join  in  it  ?  Would  such  a  person  be 
meet  for  heaven  ?  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  his 
taste?  W^ould  he  think  it  a  place  of  consummate 
felicity,  and  rejoice  that  he  had  now  obtained  the 
completion  of  his  happiness; — all  that  an  immor- 
tal spirit  could  desire ;  all  that  God  could  give  ? 
He  has  obtained — what?  An  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  true  worship.  He  has  gained — what  ? 
The  liberty  of  serving  day  and  night  before  God, 
with  high  adoration  and  heart-felt  praise. — Alas, 
how  evident  is  it  that,  unless  he  has  a  taste  for  such 
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exercises,  he  could  find  no  enjoyment  in  heaven, 
even  if  he  were  admitted  there  ! 

But  worship  in  sincerity  and  truth  supposes 
knozolcdge  and  love  of  the  Object  of  adoration. — 
Without  knowledge,  our  worship  would  be  an  ir- 
rational service  ;  without  love,  it  would  be  tedious 
and  constrained.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  trained  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  angels  and  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  are  represented  as  adoring 
God  for  his  attributes,  and  Christ  for  his  work  of 
redemption  ; — subjects  witli  which  they  appear  to 
be  well  acquainted,  and  to  contemplate  with  su- 
preme delight.  The  holiness  of  God  is  celebrated, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  by  them ;  but  this  is 
an  attribute  on  which  he  who  is  not  himself  holy, 
would  choose  least  to  dwell.  And  the  redemption 
of  Christ  is  the  grand  subject  of  praise  for  all  the 
redeemed :  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ; 
for  he  bath  redeemed  us,  and  hath  made  us  kin^s 
and  priests  to  God."  But  how  much  would  he  be 
at  a  loss  to  join  in  the  notes  of  heaven,  to  whose 
mind  such  subjects  were  strange  ;  whose  thoughts 
had  moved  in  another  channel;  whose  affections 
had  been  fixed  upon  other  things;  who  had  no 
taste  for  contemplating  the  glory  of  God  ;  no  eye 
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for  beholding  him  in  his  works ;  no  delight  in 
meditating  upon  his  attributes  !  How  ill  would  he 
be  qualified  to  join  in  the  song  to  the  Lamb,  who 
never  had  considered  the  state  of  man  by  nature, 
and  sought  for  redemption  in  Christ;  who  had  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  idea  of  his  sufficient  virtue, 
and  therefore  neither  had  known  any  need  of  a 
Saviour,  nor  felt  any  obligation  to  him !  How  ill 
would  such  an  one  be  prepared  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  adore  him  with  rapturous  expressions 
of  gratitude,  love,  and  joy!  No:  it  is  the  man  who 
has  loved,  though  he  has  not  yet  seen  him ;  who 
"  though  he  has  seen  him  not,  yet,  believing  in 
him,  has  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory :"  it  is  he  who  has  been  "  constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ ;"  who,  even  upon  earth,  has 
sought  "  with  all  saints,  to  comprehend  the  length 
and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height"  of  that  love, 
and  has  found  it  "  to  surpass  his  knowledge :"  it 
is  he  who  has  made  it  his  chief  study  *'  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour;"  he  it  is,  who  is  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Let  us  attend,  also,  to  the  society  of  heaven,  to 
those  who  inhabit  that  region  of  happiness— ''Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived,  neither  forni- 
cators, nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  thieves, 
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nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  To  what 
company  then,  O  thou  that  ait  unholy,  wouldst 
thou  join  thyself  if  thou  wert  admitted  into  heaven  ? 
Search  the  whole  extent  thereof  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  try  every  individual  of  those  countless 
hosts.  Whom  wouldst  thou  discover,  to  listen  to  the 
effusions  of  thy  polluted  mind?  With  whom  wouldst 
thou  concert  plans  of  iniquity?    To  whom  couldst 
thou  make  boast  of  thy  intemperance,  or  tell  thy 
wanton  tales,  or  detail  the  exploits  of  thy  licentious 
mirth?  How  solitary  to  thee  must  be  that  crowded 
place  ? — The  prophets  would  turn  indignant  from 
thee.  The  Apostles  would  behold  thee  with  terror. 
The  pure  angels  and  archangels,  who  never  knew 
what  sin  was,  would  flee  from  thy  presence  with 
consternation.     Wouldst  thou  accost   those  who 
had   been  thy  companions  in  sin  upon  earth,  but 
wha afterwards  repented  and  were  converted  ?  Ah ! 
what  lively  emotions  would  thy  presence  excite  in 
them,  of  gratitude  to  God  who  had   pitied  and 
redeemed   them   when  in  thy  state,  and  of  self- 
reproach  and  humiliation  to  think  they  were  once 
like  thee !     These  who,  when  on  earth,  dissolved 
the  ties  of  friendship  to  be  separated  from  thy 
company,  would  they  now  welcome  thy  conversa- 
tion ?     Or,  indeed,  couldst  thou  endure  theirs? 
How  tedious  did  the  time  appear,  how  dull  and 
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stupid  the  conversation,  if  thou  wast  compelled 
to  be,  for  a  season,  with  the  pious  upon  earth ! 
What  constraint  didst  thou  not  feel !  What  desire 
to  quit  their  society !  What  liberty  the  moment 
thou  couldst  rejoin  those  friends  whose  taste  and 
conversation  were  as  carnal  as  thy  own !  And 
couldst  thou  bear  to  dwell  for  ever  with  Apostles 
and  Prophets ;  with  them  whose  every  sentiment 
and  expression  was  pure  and  holy; — in  exact  uni- 
son with  those  pious  writings  which  thou  couldst 
not  read  viithout  weariness  and  dislike  ? 

But  heaven  is  also  the  residence  of  God  i  there 
his  glory  is  seen,  there  he  calls  his  favoured  ser- 
vants to  the  highest  enjoyment,  in  permitting 
the  nearest  approaches  to  himself.  In  his  pre- 
sence is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.  Now  to  make  a  person 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  for 
the  presence  of  God,  what  purity  of  heart  most 
necessarily  be  required  !  What  fear,  and  awe,  and 
reverence,  and  gratitude,  and  love?  The  unholy 
shall  not  stand  in  his  sight,  nor  the  workers  of 
iniquity.  How  then  shall  they  be  meet  for  his 
presence  whose  hearts  are  swayed  by  lust,  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  any  other  corruption  of  our  nature? 
How  will  they  stand  before  him,  to  whom  the  very 
thought  of  his  inspection  was  painful  while  upon 
earth  *     How  shall  they  find  happiness  vvith  him 
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who  disliked  to  converse,  or  even  to  think  of  him  ,' 
and  who  had  no  conception  of  the  hoHness  for 
which  he  is  adored  ?  How  can  they  make  it  their 
employment  to  do  his  will,  who  during  life  have 
disregarded  it;  and  preferred  their  own  pleasure; 
and  treated  it  with  contempt  when  pressed  upon 
their  notice  ?  How  can  that  holiness  be  now  their 
study  and  delight,  which  hitherto  has  been  no 
object  of  their  desire  or  pleasure  ;  nay,  perhaps, 
has  been  their  aversion  and  scorn  ? 

Flatter  not  then  yourselves,  ye  that  are  unsanc- 
lified  and  unrenewed,  flatter  not  yourselves  that 
heaven  would  be  a  place  of  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness to  you,  even  if  you  were  admitted  there.  It 
would  by  no  means  suit  your  disposition  ;  and 
either  its  nature  must  be  changed  for  you,  or  you 
must  be  changed  for  it.  Its  society  you  would 
dislike ;  its  employments  would  be  burthensome  ; 
its  pleasures  painful  to  you.  If  there  were  many 
such  as  you  there,  confusion  and  misery  would 
reign  as  on  earth,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven 
would  be  destroyed.  If  few,  there  would  be 
dissent  and  separation,  and  its  harmony  would,  at 
least,  be  interrupted. — But  you  will  probably  say, 
"  It  is  true,  that  with  my  present  dispositions  and 
inclinations,  I  should  not  have  a  sufficient  relish 
for  the  purity  of  heaven;  but  I  consider  that  God 
prepares  his  creatures  for  every  state  in  which  he 
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places  them  :  in  this  world,  my  faculties  are  suited 
to  worldly  objects;  and  when  I  am  removed  into 
another  state,  I  trust  that  God  will  prepare  me 
for  it,  by  giving  me  suitable  dispositions."  You 
expect,  then,  tliat  at  the  time  of  death,  some  great 
change  will  take  place,  which  will  fit  you  for 
heaven,  and  give  you  all  those  holy  dispositions 
which  yoti  are  conscious  you,  now,  neither  possess 
nor  love?  But  you  forget  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
states  of  reward  and  punishment;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  righteous  only  can  be  admitted  into  heaven. 
Our  state  of  probation  is  on  earth ;  the  time  for 
this  change  of  nature  is  the  present.  "  Now  is 
the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
Here  is  the  intermixture  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked;  here  men  are  to  profit  by  good  examples  ; 
here  instruction  is  given,  the  means  of  grace  pro- 
vided, and  a  Saviour  offered  to  redeem  and  inter- 
cede for  sinners.  Doubtless,  God  could  make  the 
necessary  changes  even  after  death.  But  is  this  to 
be  expected  ?  Why  should  he  work  a  miracle  to 
effect  that  which  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  and 
appointed  means  of  grace?  Why,  when  you  have 
been  living,  by  choice,  in  sin,  and,  after  all  present 
advantages,  shall  remain  unfit  for  heaven,  should 
he  destroy,  as  it  were,  your  personal  identity  (for 
such  a  change  would  amount  to  that)  and  make 
you  at  once  a  new  creature,  annihilate  the  dispo^ 
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sitions  and  habits  of  your  mind,  give  you  higher 
powers  and  purer  affections,  and  transform  you 
into  his  own  image  ?  Is  this  his  usual  course  of 
proceeding?  He  changes  the  heart,  it  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  before  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  quits 
this  mortal  tabernacle,  its  state  is  irrecoverably 
fixed ;  the  man  remains  the  same,  though  the  scene 
of  his  residence  be  changed.  All  beyond  is  but  9- 
continuation  of  former  habits  of  mind,  a  progress 
either  in  holiness  or  in  sin.  The  character  is  then 
determined  for  ever ;  and  things  are  left  to  their 
natural  course.  All  that  now  stops  the  sinner  in 
his  iniquities,  or  that  disturbs  the  righteous  in  his 
advances  toward  perfection ; — the  restraint  of  law, 
the  checks  of  reproof,  the  benefit  of  example  on 
one  side;  and  the  body  of  sin,  the  existence  of 
temptation,  the  society  of  the  wicked,  the  separa- 
tion from  God  and  good  spirits,  on  the  other; — 
will  be  then  no  more.  Each  disposition  shall  have 
free  scope,  and  proceed,  without  impediment,  in 
its  career  of  good  or  evil. 

The  temper,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  heaven, 
ijrtust  be  formed  below  ;  the  seeds  of  grace  must 
be  implanted  and  begin  to  grow  in  this  life.  The 
qualifications  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  must 
be  acquired  on  earth.  As  the  tender  infant 
whose  pleasures  and  pains  are,  at  present,  only 
those  of  inferior  creatures,  has  yet  faculties  beyond 
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theirs,  and  is  trained,  by  a  well-directed  education, 
to  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  a  much  higher  kind; 
so  the  Christian,  though,  in  the  feeble  infancy  of 
his  divine  life,  he  may  seem  but  little  different 
frouj  the  world  around  him,  has  yet  a  new  nature, 
with  high  desires  and  holy  affections,  which,  under 
the  discipline  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit,  is  formed  even  in  this  present  state, 
for  the  occupations  and  the  joys  of  angels. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  such  a  disposition 
either  be  formed  or  cherished  in  a  world  like  this? 
I  answer; — A  world  constituted  like  the  present 
seems  no  improper  school  for  the  formation  of  it. 
How  fit  a  place  is  it  to  teach  us  the  evil  of  sin, 
under  which  we  daily  smart,  and  the  effects  of 
which  we  daily  behold  !  How  well  does  it  discover 
to  us  the  necessity  of  God's  government,  and  the 
equity  and  excellence  of  his  law  !  Where  should 
we  learn  the  indispensable  obligation  of  full  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  but  in  a  world  in  which  misery, 
and  discord,  and  confusion,  arise  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  human  wills  and  their  perpetual  struggles 
for  preeminence?  What  can  be  a  better  state  for 
teaching  us  the  fear  of  God,  than  one  in  which  the 
peace  and  order  we  enjoy  is  derived  chiefly  from 
obedience  to  him  ?  What  so  proper  to  make  us 
value  the  uninterrupted  happiness  above,  as  the 
storms  and  troubles  of  this  unquiet  world  r  Sweet, 

VOL.  II.  s 
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indeed,  is  the  haven  to  mariners,  who  have  long 
been  buffeted  by  the  waves  !  Where  such  a  school', 
in  which  to  learn  the  love  of  God,  and  his  infinite 
mercy  towards  mankind,  as  that  world  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  so  astonishing  a  display  of  it? 
Carry  me  not  to  the  bright  courts  of  heaven,  to 
behold  the  splendour  of  Divine  goodness  ;  but 
bring  me  to  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  there  let  me 
learn  it,  at  the  foot  of  that  cross  upon  which  the 
Son  of  God,  my  Saviour,  hangs  as  a  propitiation 
for  my  sins  !  What  a  display  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes is  here  !  Angels  themselves  look  down 
from  heaven,  to  learn,  with  mortals  upon  earth, 
the  manifold  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  God. 
And  would  we  be  fitted  for  ever  to  serve  him,  to 
join  in  eternal  Hallelujahs  to  him  and  to  the 
Lamb  ;  surely  a  residence  in  this  sinful  world, 
struggling  with  many  temptations  and  exposed  to 
many  dangers,  and,  above  all,  experience  of  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  prepare 
us  for  it,  and  give  us  the  sentiments  and  affections 
which  it  demands.  Thus  we  are  trained  up,  that 
heaven  may  be  the  place  of  our  own  choice  ;  that 
the  dispositions  which  will  render  the  enjoyment 
of  it  desirable  may  be  formed  in  us,  and,  in  part, 
exercised  by  us;  and  that  we  may  set  a  proper 
value  upon  that  happy  state,  where  nothing  is 
transitory,  nothing  mixed  and  alloyed  with  sorrow, 
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nothing  polluted  and  sinful;  but  where  God  reigns 
amidst  a  fair  and  holy  creation,  surrounded  by 
creatures  perfectly  fulfilling  his  will,  and  perpetu- 
ally glorifying  his  name. 

One  reflection  I  will  make  on  this  subject. — It 
is  not,  then,  enough  that  we  should  be  just  and 
moral :  there  must  be  something  in  us  more  than 
this ; — a  holy  disposition.  We  must  feel  the  plea- 
sures of  piety :  we  must  derive  our  comforts  from 
it.  Many  approve  religion,  because  it  seems  an 
easy  way  of  pleasing  God  ;  a  decent  thing ;  that 
requires  but  little  of  our  time,  and  is  a  proper 
element  in  life.  But  if  they  were  reduced  to  take 
comfort  in  it,  they  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
those  who  had  lived  without  God  in  the  world. 
They  are  astonished,  perhaps,  at  the  impiety  of 
the  profane ;  but  they  wonder,  too,  as  much  at 
those  who  would  make  every  day  a  day  of  wor- 
ship. They  enjoy  no  more  the  pleasures  of  piety, 
than  the  pleasures  of  profaneness.  In  their  calcu- 
lations of  enjoyment  and  of  happiness,  religion 
has  no  place.  When  they  fall  into  misfortunes, 
they  never  think  of  using  it  as  their  comfort ;  but 
try  to  make  themselves  quiet  and  contented  by 
other  means.  To  so  litde  purpose  do  numbers 
profess  the  Gospel!  How  little  does  such  a 
negative  sort  of  goodness  fit  them  for  the  cnjo)- 
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rrients  of  heaven  !     How  little  does  it  produce  of 
thankfulness,    of  love,    and    cheerful   obedience !    \^ 
How  little  is  it  like  the  spirit  of  the  y\postles  !     i 
Let  us  follow  after  those  things  which  make  for  our  / 
eternal  peace,  and  labour  to  be  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Lastly,  ye  who  humbly  hope  that,  through  tli€  , 
great  mercy  of  God,  ye  are  made  heirs  of  the  \ 
kingdom  of  heaven,  consider  what  effect  this  hope 
should  have  upon  you  :  what  thankfulness  it  ought 
to  excite ;  and  what  vigilance  of  conduct  it  ought 
to  produce. 

1.  What  thankfulness. — If  there  was  ever  cause 
%or  thankfulness,  it  is  when  man  is  made  an  heir 
of  heaven.  Reflect  on  his  natural  state :  a  sinner, 
exposed  to  wrath  ;  the  slave  of  Satan ;  the  heir  of 
destruction;  serving  divers  lusts;  full  of  every  evil 
disposition  and  vile  affection  ! — Behold  the  change ! 
This  heir  of  misery,  and  slave  of  sin,  is  redeemed 
— redeemed  by  the  sufferings,  and  by  the  death  of 
the  Lord  of  men  and  angels  ;  made  the  object  of 
his  pity  and  love;  sealed  by  his  Spirit;  comforted 
by  his  promises;  raised  to  dwell  and  reign  with 
him  in  heaven;  and  a  new  nature  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it. 

Now  can  this  change  be  thought  of  without 
wonder — without  joy — without  gratitude  ?  Is  it  a 
light  thing,  or  to  be  classed  with  common  mercies? 
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No  !  if  there  be  a  spark  of  sensibility,  of  grateful 

^    feeling  in  the  soul,  surely  this  is  calculated  to  call  it 

forth.     What  then  should  be  your  feelings  towards 

i  God  and   Christ?      How   reverently  should    you 

adore  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  !    How  should 

the  rich  love  and   matchless  grace   of  your   Re- 

j  deemer  inspire  your  heart  with  wonder,  and  your 

tongue  with  praise ! 
:       2.   What  holy  and  vigilant  conduct  should  it 
inspire  ! 

Thou,  O  Christian,  art  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
'\  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  training  up  for 
immortality  and  glory.  Consider,  then,  what 
manner  of  person  thou  oughtest  to  be.  Should 
not  thy  reflections  be  of  this  kind :  I  am  not  of  this 
world,  even  as  my  Master  was  not  of  this  world. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  to  have  my  mind  engrossed 
with  its  vanities.  From  my  former  vain  conver- 
sation I  have  been  redeemed.  I  should  not  be 
occupied  even  by  the  business  of  the  present  life,— s 
as  if  it  were  my  all.  My  treasure  is  above.  My  *^ 
home  is  not  here.  I  must  live  as  a  pilgrim  and 
stranger  upon  earth. — All  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  practical,  but  none  more  than  this.  J^ 
This  requires  purity  of  heart,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prepare  us  for  heaven.  Our  holiness  is 
not,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  our  claim  ;  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  our  obtaining  heaven ;  but  it  is  our 
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qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  It  is  the 
seal  of  God's  Spirit  preparing  us  for  it.  Let  us 
bear,  then,  in  mind  the  conclusive  reference  of  the 
Apostle:  "  Seeing  these  things  are  so,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness  ?" 
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SERMON  XVI. 


WALKING  IN  THE  SPIRIT,    THE  PRESERVA- 
TIVE FROM  THE  LUSTS  OF  THE  FLESH. 


GALAT.  V.    16. 

This  I  say,  then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

IHESE  words  contain  a  direction,  and  a  de- 
claration of  the  happy  effects  of  follozving  that 
direction.  The  effects  are  such  as  will  be  most 
highly  esteemed  by  every  serious  Christian  ;  being 
no  less  than  the  subjugation  of  those  lusts  of  the 
flesh  which  it  will  be  his  ardent  endeavour,  his 
unceasing  prayer,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
subdue. 

The  direction  is  most  important,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  end  at  which  it 
aims,  but  on  account  of  the  person  who  gives  it. 
To  whom  can  we  listen  on  such  a  subject  with  the 
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certainty  of  being  directed  aright,  if  not  to  an 
Apostle?  Wliom  else  can  we  follow  implicitly, 
under  the  full  persuasion  tliat  our  labour  will  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ?  Here,  then,  is  his  coun- 
sel :  If  ye  wish  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
walk  in  the  Spirit. 

We  shall  inquire,  from  these  words, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Apostle's 
advice  of  walking  in  the  Spirit. 

II.  To  what  extent  we  may  expect  the  effect  of 
following  this  advice  to  take  place  :  Ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  tlie  flesh. 

I.  We  are  to  inquire  what  it  is  to  walk  in 
the  Spirit. 

I  scarcely  need  to  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  always  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  Author  of  all  holiness  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  ;  whence  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
eminently  styled  "  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit." 
Now  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  uses  such  terms  as  these  ;  being 
"  after  the  Spirit,"  being  "  in  the  Spirit,"  being 
*'  led  by  the  Spirit,"  "  living  in  the  Spirit," 
"  walking  after  the  Spirit,"  "  minding  the  things 
of  the  Spirit." — These  expressions,  however, 
though  they  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  are  not  all  to  be  con- 
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founded  with  each  other  as  perfectly  synonimous, 
since  the  Apostle  manifestly  makes  a  difference 
between  them.  Thus  :  "  They  that  are  after  the 
Spirit  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit:"  minding 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  is,  therefore,  not  the  same 
thing  as  being  after  the  Spirit,  but  the  effect  of  it. 
Again ;  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk 
in  the  Spirit:"  here,  also,  to  walk  after  the  Spirit 
is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  our  living  in  the 
Spirit.  To  be  in  the  Spirit,  therefore ;  to  be  after 
the  Spirit;  or  to  live  in  the  Spirit;  seem  to  de- 
scribe that  participation  which  every  real  Christian 
has  in  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
such  the  S[)irit  of  God  is  said  to  dwell :  He  is 
in  them  a  quickening  Spirit  :  through  their  union 
with  him,  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  them  ;  and  in  this  respect  their  participation 
of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  being 
in  Christ,  or  real  Christians.  "If  any  man,"  saith 
the  Apostle,  "  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his."  By  him  they  are  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption.  Their  bodies  are  said  to  be  his 
temple,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  reside.  How- 
ever the  degree  of  his  influence  may  vary,  yet  this 
union  to  the  Spirit,  and  his  residence  in  them,  are 
supposed  to  be  perpetual,  in  the  case  of  real 
Christians,  from  their  first  faith  in  Christ  to 
their  entrance  into  glory.     "  I  will  send  you  the 
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Comforter,  and  he  will  abide  in  you  for  ever." — 
And  in  consequence  of  this  union  to  the  Spirit, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess,  there  are 
peculiar  duties  required  of  them.  They  are 
exhorted  not  to  "  grieve  the  Spirit;"  not  to  defile 
the  body,  which  is  his  temple  ;  not  to  "  quench 
the  Spirit;"  to  "  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit;" 
to  "  walk  after  the  Spirit." 

This  view  of  the  Christian's  constant  union  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  the  various  duties  which 
are  derived  from  such  an  union,  will  assist  us  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  my  text: 
*'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh." 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  this : — Since  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all  holiness  ;  and  since, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  resides  in  you  who 
are  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,  and  truly 
believe  in  him,  you  are  to  cherish  his  influences, 
if  you  would  indeed  be  delivered  from  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh ;  you  are  to  commit  yourself  to  his 
guidance  ;  act  in  dependance  upon  him  :  attend  to 
his  directions;  use  the  means  he  has  appointed  for 
the  communication  of  his  grace  :  in  short,  you  are 
to  exert  your  utmost  efforts  to  promote  his  gracious 
influences  upon  your  heart;  and  thus,  "  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  the  Apostle  in 
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this  passage,  let  us  now  consider  more  particularly 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  included  in  walking 
in  the  Spirit. 

L  And  first  I  imagine,  that  a  regard  to  all  the 
great  evangelical  principles  is  implied  in  the 
words  "  walk  in  the  Spirit."— In  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians,  in  which  the  phrases 
of  walking  "  in  the  Spirit"  or  "  after  the  Spirit" 
are  chiefly  used,  the  Apostle  takes  much  pains  to 
wean  the  Judaizing  converts  from  a  servile  spirit  of 
dependance  upon  the  law,  and  to  instil  into  them 
a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  represents 
it  as  the  cause  not  only  of  their  serving  God  with 
the  spirit  of  fear  and  bondage,  but  even  of  their 
being  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  that  they  were 
destitute  of  just  views  of  the  grace  which  was  in 
Christ.  To  be  under  the  law  was,  in  his  mode  of 
arguing,  nearly  the  same  thing  as  being  under  sin. 
"  When  we  were  in  the  flesh,"  he  says,  "  the 
motions  of  sin  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in 
our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But 
now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being 
dead  wherein  we  were  held  that  we  should  serve 
in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the 
letter.  Wherefore,  ye  also,  my  brethren,  are 
become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that 
ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who 
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is  raised  from  the  dead  that  we  should  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  God." — 'r^e  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  with  the  particular  view  of  opposing 
the  error  into  which  they  had  generally  fallen,  of 
placing  their  dependence  for  justification  upon 
the  observance  of  the  law.  He  exhorts  them,  on 
the  contrary,  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  had  made  them  free ;  and  taking 
occasion  to  mention  the  divisions  and  contentions 
there  were  among  them,  refers  to  this  as  one  cause 
of  those  evils,  that  their  principles  and  motives 
were  not  sufficiently  evangelical.  "  Walk  therefore 
in  the  Spirit,"  he  says,  with  reference  peculiarly  to 
the  ruling  principle  of  their  conduct,  "  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;"  for,  as  it  follows 
in  the  next  verse  but  one,  "  if  ye  are  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law ;"  and  therefore  it 
is  implied,  "  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you." 
The  principles  from  which  a  person  acts  have  a 
constant  and  powerful  influence  upon  his  conduct. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  whose  views  are 
confined  and  gloomy  to  act  in  a  liberal  and  open 
manner.  Let  a  man's  ideas  of  God  and  of  his 
service  be  narrow  and  dark  ;  let  him  conceive  of 
him  as  a  jealous  arid  unreasonable  Master;  let  him 
conceive  the  duties  required  of  him  to  be  a  task 
rigidly  enforced,  the  reason  and  propriety  of  which 
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he  does  not  perceive,  and  the  burden  of  which  is 
relieved  by  no  delightful  and  animating  considera- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  service,  or  the  excellence 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  due;  and  what  can  you 
expect  but  a  service  reluctantly  and  imperfectly 
performed, — a  service  without  spirit,  a  bondage 
and  a  burden,  a  nominal  and  outward  obedience 
while  the  heart  is  withheld  ? 

Now  to  "  walk  in  the  Spirit"  is,  I  apprehend, 
to  entertain  and  cherish  those  views  which  are 
directly  contrary.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  there  is  liberty."  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
reveals  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  opens  the  treasures 
of  his  grace,  exhibits  him  as  a  kind  and  tender 
Father,  offering  pardon  and  peace,  and  eternal  life 
to  all  who  come  to  him  in  Christ.  It  shews  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  and  the  infinite 
extent  of  his  love.  Taught  by  the  Spirit,  we  draw 
nigh  to  God,  as  children,  and  cry,  Abba,  Father: 
enlightened  by  him,  we  see  something  of  the  length 
and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height,  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing: 
animated  by  him,  we  run  the  race  set  before  us  with 
the  well-  founded  hope  of  victory ;  trusting  in  the 
♦mercy  of  God,  and  influenced  by  the  constraining 
love  of  Christ.  This  disposition  of  mind  so 
necessary  to  our  Christian  progress,  the  Spirit 
peculiarly  conveys  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ ; 
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and  hence  to  "  walk  in  the  Spirit"  may  be  justly 
considered  to  imply  the  cherishing  of  such  views 
and  such  a  disposition  as  are  suitable  to  the 
Gospel-dispensation;  an  das  it  is  the  design  of 
the  Spirit,  both  in  his  word  and  in  his  operations 
on  the  soul  of  believers,  to  convey. 

£'.  By  walking  in  the  Spirit  may  be  also  implied 
habitual  dependence  upon  his  help. — It  is  not 
enough  that  God  is  pleased  to  administer  salvation 
to  man  by  the  death  of  his  Son  and  the  influence  of 
his  Spirit ;  he  requires  that  man  should  believe  in 
the  one  and  should  seek  for  the  other.  The  plan  of 
salvation  is  adapted  to  us  as  rational  creatures  ; 
and,  therefore,  proper  knowledge  and  suitable  dis- 
positions are  required  of  us.  Now  as  the  merits 
of  the  death  of  Christ  are  only  received  by  faith, 
so  neither  are  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
expected  but  in  a  way  of  dependance  upon  him. 
To  walk  in  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  to  acknowledge 
with  the  heart  our  own  weakness  and  inability 
to  serve  God  :  to  expect  victory  over  sin  only  by 
the  gracious  operation  of  his  Spirit ;  earnestly  to 
solicit  his  help;  to  use  all  means  and  advantages, 
with  an  entire  dependance  on  his  Divine  blessing 
to  make  them  effectual ;  and  to  give  glory  and 
honour  to  the  Spirit  for  all  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  grace  which  we  receive.  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  object  be  good ;  but  our  manner 
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of  obtaining  that  object  must  be  good  also.  AW 
sects  and  all  religions  agree  in  proposing  a  good 
end  ;  namely,  that  of  a  virtuous  life ;  but  there  is 
a  wide  dift'erence  in  the  means  used  to  attain  it. 
The  religion  of  a  Christian  is  a  religion  in  which 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
make  a  principal  part;  and  he  mistakes,  in  the 
most  important  points  ol  it,  who  thinks  it  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  without 
having  respect  to  the  peculiar  means  which  it 
prescribes.  The  honour  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Son  in  their  respective  offices 
of  Sanctifier  and  Redeemer,  are  perhaps  full  as 
properly  the  objects  of  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salvation  as  the  happiness  of  man.  And  it  is,  I  fear, 
the  great  error  of  the  present  day  that  a  religion  is 
proposed,  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  have  no 
place  :  it  is  the  melioration  of  heathen  morality, 
by  a  mixture  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  without 
that  spirituality  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

3.  To  walk  in  the  Spirit  implies  also,  that  we 
itse  the  means  by  zvhich  the  Spirit  has  promised  to 
convey  his  influence,  in  the  humble  hope  of  thus 
receiving  it. — The  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
promised,  except  in  the  use  of  appointed  means. 
**  I  will  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel  for 
these  things,  saith  the  Lord,"  when  he  promised 
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the  Spirit.  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have  ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find."  "  For  what  man  is  there  among  you, 
whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  liow  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him  ? " — To  expect  the  help  of  the 
Spirit  without  the  use  of  the  means,  is  enthusiasm 
and  unwarranted  presumption.  I  know,  not  how  it 
comes  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  some,  that  the 
diligent  use  of  means  and  dependence  upon  the 
Spirit  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  They  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  rating  too  highly  the  means  and 
ordinances  ;  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were  honoured 
in  proportion  as  we  undervalued  the  ordinances. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  man 
cannot  so  effectually  depend  upon  the  Spirit  as  by 
diligently  using  all  the  means.  Dependence  on 
the  Spirit  and  the  use  of  means  are  not  opposed  to 
each  other  :  they  are  closely  allied.  By  the  means 
the  Spirit  works.  They  are  but  his  instruments, 
by  which  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  his 
influences  to  us.  We  honour  the  Spirit  not  by 
neglecting  his  appointed  ordinances,  but  by  sedu- 
lously using  them.  He,  therefore,  who  walks  in 
the  Spirit  will  conscientiously  and  reverently  attend 
to  all  the  prescribed  ordinances.  He  will  pray 
much  in  the  Spirit.    In  prayer,  the  Spirit  operates 
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on  the  soul :  he  helps  our  infirmities,  instils  good 
desires  into  our  hearts,  and  makes  intercession  for 
us  with  fervent  aspirations.  He  will  read  the 
word^  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit; 
and  expect  that,  by  means  of  that  word,  his  mind 
will  be  illuminated.  He  will  attend  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  knowing  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  conveyed  through  the  ministry  of  preach- 
ing. He  will  recewe  that  holy  sacrament  which 
was  especially  designed  as  a  means  of  confirming 
our  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  and  communicating 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  short,  he  will 
shew  his  reverence  for  the  Spirit,  and  express 
the  desire  he  has  of  obtaining  his  special  influences, 
by  a  devout  and  uniform  use  of  all  those  means 
by  which  the  Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  grant  his 
Divine  assistance  to  the  soul. 

4.  I  observe,  further,  that  to  tvalk  in  the  Spirit 
implies  the  exercise  of  a  holy  fear  of  him  ;  which 
will  manifest  itself  by  avoiding  those  things  which 
would  grieve  him,  and  by  complying  with  his  holy 
motions. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  resisting  the 
Spirit,  as  grieving  the  Spirit,  as  quenching  the  Spirit, 
against  which  we  are  warned  in  Scripture.  This  we 
do,  when  we  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously;  when 
we  give  way  to  sins  of  impurity,  which  are  particu- 
larly contrary  to  his  pure  and  holy  nature, — or  to 
the  suggestions  of  infidelity,  by  which  the  Israelites 
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in  the  wilderness  are  said  to  have  vexed  and 
grieved  him.  Now  he  who  walks  in  the  Spirit  wiU 
maintain  a  holy  fear  and  jealousy  of  himself,  lest 
he  should  offend  his  illustrious  Visitor.  Though 
he  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  own  fancy  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  he  will  carefully  attend  to  those  intima- 
tions which  are  fully  in  unison  Mith  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  which  strongly  enforce  it;  and, 
impressed  with  a  reverence  of  his  authority,  will 
be  afraid  of  acting  against  his  will. 

5.  And,  lastly,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  implies  the 
cultivation  of  that  heavenly-mindedness  which 
the  Spirit  particularly  inspires. — A  worldly,  co- 
vetous, or  vain  frame  of  mind  is  as  destructive 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  as  acts  of  gross  sin. 
**  They  that  be  after  the  Spirit,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
"  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  The  object 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  impress  the  soul  with  a  view  of 
the  vanity  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense_  and  of 
the  importance  of  those  which  are  spiritual.  He 
communicates  no  ideas  relating  to  science,  or  to 
gain,  or  to  worldly  pleasure  or  enjoyment ;  be 
resides  not  in  the  heart  which  is  engrossed  by 
these.  His  object  is  to  communicate  heavenly 
things  ;  to  implant"  the  fear  and  love  of  God  ;  to 
instil  faith  in  the  Saviour ;  to  elevate  the  soul  to 
a  hope  and  foretaste  of  the  joys  above ;  to  encou- 
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rage  holy  affections,  and  to  implant  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ.  If  we  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  it  wiH  be  our  endeavour  to  repress  that 
worldliness  of  heart,  that  appetite  after  sensual 
pleasure,  that  craving  anxiety  for  earthly  objects, 
which  is  natural  to  the  carnal  heart.  "  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace."  The  carnal  mind  is 
put  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  mind.  Spiritual 
life  consists  in  mortifying,  through  the  Spirit,  the 
deeds  of  the  body. 

A  particular  temptation  is  often  most  success- 
fully overcome,  not  so  much  by  directly  opposing 
it,  and  reasoning  against  it,  as  by  encouraging  a 
contrary  disposition  of  mind.  When  the  object  of 
temptation  is  present,  the  view  of  it  too  often  only 
inflames  our  passions,  and  gives  vigour  to  the  temp- 
tation. Here  we  must  flee  from  it,  rather  than  resist 
it.  But,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  overcoming  it  effectually,  by  culti- 
vating a  spirit  incompatible  with  it ;  a  spirit  of 
purity,  heavenly-mindedness,  humility,  and  divine 
love.  This  is  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
encouraged  the  growth  of  weeds.  This  is  also  to 
guard  not  against  that  particular  temptation  only, 
but  to  fortify  the  mind  against  sin  in  general.  For 
where  the  mind  is  much  occupied  about  divine 
things,  and  ac<j,uires  a  taste  for  holy  pursuits,  the 
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tempter  will  meet  with  little  encouragement.  It  is 
the  soul  that  has  first  abandoned  itself  to  covetous- 
ness,  carelessness,  sloth,  or  sensuality,  which  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  his  assaults. 

If  then  we  would  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  must 
cultivate  spiritual  views,  and  act  from  spiritual 
motives.  We  must  honour  him  by  exercising  an 
habitual  dependance  upon  his  luelp ;  we  must 
pay  a  conscientious  reverence  to  the  means  and 
ordinances  which  he  has  appointed ;  we  must  be 
cautious  lest  we  grieve  him,  or  resist  his  holy 
motions ;  and,  finally,  we  must  cultivate  that 
heavenly-mindedness  and  those  holy  affections 
which  he  communicates  to  the  soul. 

II.  If  we  thus  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  7iot 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  This  is  the  second 
point  which  I  proposed  to  illustrate- 
There  is  a  certain  degree  to  which  victory  over 
the  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh  is  obtained  by  every 
real  Christian  ;  and  this  degree  is,  perhaps,  propor- 
tioned to  that  in  which  he  walks  in  the  Spirit. 
The  flesh,  indeed,  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  so  that  in  this  imper- 
fect state,  while  the  flesh  still  remains,  there  is  a 
constant  conflict  between  them.  But  though,  on 
this  account,  the  Christian  is  not  able  to  do  en- 
tirely the  things  which  he  would,  yet,  on  the  other 
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hand,  neither  is  the  flesh,  or  the  corrupt  nature,  able 
to  act  according  to  its  will :  and  it  is  added,  for  our 
encouragement,  that  if  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we 
are  not  under  the  law^ ;  therefore,  neither  shall  sin 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  us,  nor  shall  we  finally 
fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law. 

The  man  who  walks  not  in  the  Spirit  is  a  willing 
servant  of  sin  :  he  either  opposes  not  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  or  he  does  it  feebly  and  partially,  and 
from  imperfect  or  corrupt  motives.  He  lives  under 
the  power  and  dominion  of  sin. — On  the  contrary, 
the  man  who  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  though  he 
still  feels  the  power  of  sin,  yet  resists  and  struggles 
against  it  generally  and  habitually.  His  prevail- 
ing wish  is  to  be  free  from  all  sin.  He  is  using 
measures  to  obtain  the  victory  over  it ;  and,  when 
foiled,  he  is  dejected  and  miserable.  He  does  not, 
as  he  once  did,  make  his  sin  his  pleasure ;  but  it  is 
his  burden  and  pain. 

A  material  difference  will  therefore  be  visible 
between  one  who  is  in  the  flesh  and  one  who  is 
in  the  Spirit,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
receive  this  advice  of  the  Apostle.  He  who  is  in 
the  flesh  will  take  no  pains  to  understand  it,  nor 
will  he  labour  to  follow  it:  he  is  easy  and  con- 
tented: you  tell  him  of  a  remedy  for  a  disease 
which  he  does  not  feel,  and  point  him  out  a  good 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  obtain. 
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On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit, 
being  accustomed  to  consider  the  corrupt  desires 
of  the  flesh  as  his  greatest  enemies,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  and  to  follow  the  advice  by  which  he  may  be 
delivered  from  them.     With  anxiety,  therefore, 
he  will  consider  what  it  is  to  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
Where  he  does  not  understand,  he  will  reflect  and 
meditate.     Where    the    advice  appears  just  and 
reasonable,  he  will  not  delay  to  follow  it.     When 
it  succeeds,  he  will  be  elevated  widi  hope  :  when  it 
fails,  he  will  be  dejected,  yet  will  still  endeavour 
more  fully  and  more  diligently  to  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  honour  of  the  Spirit  will  be  promoted 
by  him,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  be  carried 
on  in  his  heart. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a  short  application 
of  the  whole. 

How  important  is  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man  !  But  will 
God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man!  we  may  well 
exclaim.  Yes ;  his  influence  is  promised  as  the  pe- 
culiar gift  of  God  to  all  who  believe  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  W^hat  attention,  then,  do  we  pay  to  him? 
What  is  his  influence  on  our  hearts?  Does  he 
abide  in  us?  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Are  we  then  walking 
after  the  Spirit  ?     Are  there  visible  in  ns  the  marks 
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of  the  Spirit's  agency  ?  Could  he  dwell  in  us, 
and  our  hearts  be,  nevertheless,  covetous,  worldly, 
sensual,  impure?  If  he  does  dwell  in  us,  shall  it 
not  be  evidenced  by  effects  suitable  to  his  character 
and  office?  Shall  we  not  produce  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit?  Shall  we  not  walk  after  the  Spirit? 
Will  not  the  Spirit  be  lusting  against  the  flesh, 
as  well  as  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit?  Shall  we 
not  perceive  the  eflect  of  his  work  in  all  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth  ?  Shall  we  not  enjoy  a 
spirit  of  holy  liberty  in  the  service  of  God  ;  draw- 
nigh  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  adoption  ;  delight  in 
the  law  of  God ;  rejoice  in  believing  with  a  hope 
full  of  consolation.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  doubdess  manifest  itself  by  the  purity, 
and  righteousness,  and  holy  affections  which  are 
imparted  by  it.  What  then  do  we  know  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  ?  Wliat  tokens  do  we  possess 
of  his  spiritual  aid?  Thus  are  we  called  upon  by 
the  Apostle  to  prove  ourselves  :  '*'  Examine,"  saith 
he,  "  whether  you  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your 
own  selves.  Know  ye  not  }our  own  selves,  how 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  (that  is,  by  his  Spirit,) 
except  ye  be  reprobates  ?" — except  your  profession 
of  Christianity  be  only  an  empty  form.  God  grant 
that  we  may  have  a  witness  in  ourselves  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in 
his  Son ;  and  a  well-founded  hope  that  we  have 
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been  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which 
is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession. 

To  conclude  :  Are  we  labouring  not  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  ?  Is  it  our  chief  desire  to  mortify 
our  corrupt  nature  ?  This  is  indeed  the  character- 
istic property  of  every  real  Christian  He  cannot 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  is  supremely 
influenced  by  such  a  wish.  Then  let  us  attend  to 
the  direction  of  the  Apostle  :  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit." 
Consider  in  what  manner  the  Spirit  is  {)leased  to 
impart  his  sacred  influences.  There  is  a  line  of 
conduct  which  he  requires  us  to  pursue  in  order 
to  be  partakers  of  them.  The  connection  between 
a  spiritual  walk  and  victory  over  sin  is  indissoluble. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other. 
Let  us  see,  then,  that  we  are  spiritually  minded  ; 
that  we  are  following  the  rules  which  the  Spirit 
has  laid  down  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
Let  us  beware  of  grieving  the  Spirit  by  forsaking 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out  to  us ;  by  seeking  to 
obtain  dominion  over  sin  by  motives  merely  human 
or  worldly,  by  neglecting  to  seek  his  aid,  by  slight- 
ing his  ordinances,  by  giving  way  to  wilful  sin, 
or  by  encouraging  a  worldly  and  sensual  spirit. 
Vain  is  the  hope  of  that  man  who  expects  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  to  operate  upon  him,  while 
he  takes  no  pains  himself,  exercises  no  self-denial. 
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watches  not  against  transgression.  Vain  is  the  hope 
of  those  who,  because  they  coldly  pray  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  think  there  is  no  necessity  to 
do  more,  and  are  easy  and  at  rest,  though  they 
experience  no  victory  over  sin  :  as  if  the  fault  no 
longer  rested  with  them  hut  with  God,  who  does 
not  please  to  comnmnicate  his  aid.  God  does 
not  offer  the  Spirit  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
sloth  of  man,  hut  to  quicken  his  diligence.  Walk, 
then,  in  the  Spirit;  let  your  whole  conduct  and 
conversation  be  ordered  according  to  the  holy 
directions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  revealed 
word.  Thus  you  will  obtain  the  victory  over  sin. 
Thus  you  will  overcome  in  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
and  receive  the  palm  of  triumph. 
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REGARD  TO  GOD,   THE  GREAT  PRESERFA- 
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GEX.  XXxix.  9. 

Hozv  then  can  J  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sifi 
against  God  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
possess  right  principles  of  action  ;  both  because  the 
quality  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined,  chiefly, 
by  the  principle  from  which  it  flows,  and  because 
a  man's  conduct  is  so  influenced  and  directed  by 
his  principles,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  good  or 
evil  which  he  does  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
these. 

The  power  of  bad  principles  to  produce  bad 
actions  is  evident ;  but  it  is  not  always  perceived 
that  they  sometimes  give  birth  to  actions  which 
appear  to  be  good,  and  which  would  be  really  so, 
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if  the  principle  from  which  they  flowed  were  not 
corrupt.  Yet  this  is  very  frequently  the  case : 
and  much  of  the  virtue,  therefore,  which  passes 
current  in  the  world,  at  least  much  of  the  absti- 
nence from  vice  which  is  seen  in  it,  will  be  found 
deficient  in  real  worth,  on  account  of  its  not 
having  proceeded  from  right  principles. 

1.  One  false  principle  on  which  some  men 
abstain  from  sins,  and  practise  some  duties,  is  that 
of  commutation. — Against  the  sensual  indulgences, 
for  example,  which  they  will  not  renounce,  they 
set  off  a  liberality  which  they  take  pride  perhaps 
in  indulging  ;  and  while  they  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  and  bid  the  widow's  heart 
rejoice,  think  their  vice  of  no  weight  in  the  balance, 
and  claim  the  full  benefit  of  that  declaration  of  our 
Lord  :  *'  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy." — Others  rest  it  on  their  integrity 
to  redeem  their  failings ;  and  because  they  are 
true  to  their  word,  and  faithful  in  their  engage- 
ments, assume  that  profaneness,  for  instance,  or 
pride,  are  venial  faults,  which  may  be  endured  in 
such  characters,  and  which  God  himself  will 
overlook,  in  consideration  of  the  virtue  :  "  for  the 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  and  a  just 
weight  is  his  delight." — A  third  class,  if  possible 
worse  than  these,  are  they  who  would  compound 
for  their  sins,  by  exercises  of  devotion  :  who,  while 
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they  live  in  injustice,  in  deceit,  in  malice,  or 
covetoiisness,  yet  confide  in  all  the  promises  to 
the  godly,  Avith  only  this  symptom  of  godliness, 
that  they  make  many  prayers. 

Now,  in  all  such  cases,  the  duty  which  is 
practised  serves  only  as  a  cover  to  sin,  and  as  a 
preventive  to  that  salutary  remorse  of  conscience 
which  else  might  restrain  their  corruptions. 

2.  A  second  false  principle,  by  which  men  are 
kept  from  certain  acts  of  sin,  is  the  propensity  to 
sins  of  an  opposite  nature. — Thus  avarice  will  be  a 
check  not  only  on  profusion,  but  on  all  the  vices 
which  may  lead  to  it.  Lewdness,  or  drunkenness, 
or  ambition,  for  instance,  may  be  stigmatized,  may 
be  avoided,  may  even  be  really  disliked ;  not  out 
of  any  regard  to  true  virtue,  but  for  the  mere 
expense  which  they  occasion A  spirit  of  prodigal- 
ity, on  the  other  hand,  will,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  on  principles  just  as  corrupt,  inveigh  against 
avarice,  paint  in  lively  colours  the  effects  of  a 
close  and  covetous  disposition,  and  view  every 
thing  that  appears  sordid  or  mean  with  abhorrence. 
In  neither  case  is  it  the  hatred  of  sin,  or  the  love 
of  holiness,  which  restrains  from  evil,  or  dictates 
a  practice  partially  right,  but  it  is  the  prevalence 
of  one  vice  over  another  at  variance  with  it ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  love  of  sin  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  seemingly-virtuous  conduct. 
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3.  Fear  of  censiwe  from  the  world  is  anotloer 
principle  of  this  nature. — There  are  some  sins  so 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  in  them- 
selves so  abominable,  that  they  are  held  generally 
scandalous  among  mankind.  The  dread,  therefore, 
of  incurring  the  loss  of  reputation  will  act  as  a 
check  upon  these  sins ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  a 
loss  which  often  involves  other  losses,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  inconveniences  or  vexations.     And  though 
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this  regard  to  character  is  sometimes  of  excellent 
use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  yet  to  make  it  the  sole 
or  leading  motive,  to  abstain  from  what  is  sinful 
on  this  ground  alone,  can  scarcely  be  denominated 
virtue.  The  fear  of  man,  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
may  be  a  most  corrupt  principle.  It  is  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  is  found 
by  those,  who  are  truly  desirous  of  serving  him,  to 
be  that  very  principle  which  they  have  ever  most 
cause  to  watch  against  and  resist. 

4.  If  to  the  fear  of  censure,  we  add  the  love  of 
applause^  which  is  almost  always  associated  with 
it,  we  shall  find  the  root  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  sense  of  honour, — a  principle  amono- 
the  most  powerful  which  influence  the  human 
breast, — obtaining  chiefly  in  generous  minds,  and 
serviceable,  without  doubt,  in  restraining  from 
some  vices ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  radically 
defective,  and  even,  in  a  higb  degree,  corrupt.  Trace 
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it  to  its  origin  and  we  find  it  arising  from  a  fear 
of  tiie  censure  and  a  desire  of  the  approbation  of 
tlie  world.  A  man  values  himself  on  his  contempt 
for  certain  vices  which  he  thinks  opprobrious  or 
base,  and  upon  his  adherence  to  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  which  he  deems  worthy  and  honourable. 
If  you  ask  zdiy  he  thus  contenms  the  vice,  and 
admires  the  virtue, — it  is  not  because  the  one  is 
wrong  and  the  other  right,  according  to  the  pure 
and  holy  law  of  God  ; — it  is  not  that  there  is  any 
assignable  moral  turpitude  in  what  he  hates,  more 
than  in  many  other  things  which  he  freely  allows ; 
nor  that  there  is  any  real  excellence  in  what  he 
approves,  more  than  in  many  things  for  which  he 
has  no  such  esteem ;  but  merely,  because  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  in  the  world,  with  whom  he  would 
wish  to  be  thought  connected,  who  both  maintain 
these  sentiments  themselves,  and  exclude  and 
censure  all  who  do  not  maintain  them.  On  this 
account,  he  comes  to  think  on  such  points  as  they 
think  ;  to  value  himself  on  all  that  gives  him  the 
distinction  he  desires ;  and  to  reject  what  would 
deprive  him  of  it,  as  bringing  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation.  Thus  his  pride  and  his  vanity  will 
become  strong  guards  against  all  crimes  which  are 
dishonourable. — Yet  what  is  this  (if  we  examine 
the  point  on  any  sound  and  solid  principles)  but 
corruption  engaged  against  corruption,  and  vice 
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at  war  with  vice?  Or  nhat  aversion  to  sin,  as' 
sin,  can  result  from  it  ?  Let  those  who  would 
prefer  death  to  a  dishonourable  crime  be  tried 
where  no  such  disgrace  attaches ;  and  this  sense 
of  honour  may  be  found  to  encourage  evil,  in  some 
cases^  quite  as  mucli  as  it  prevents  it  in  others. 
It  instigates  to  revenge  ;  it  authorises  duelling  ;  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
inculcates  meekness^ forbearance,  humility,  poverty 
of  spirit.  It  will  excuse  fornication,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  profaneness,  neglect  of  public  and 
private  worship,  and  want  of  charity  to  the  poor. 
The  principle  which  allows  and  sanctions  so  much 
corruption,  is  entitled  to  litde  credit,  even  when, 
by  accident,  it  restrains  from  the  commission  of 
evil. 

5.  The  dread  of  consequences  is  another  prin- 
ciple which  may  prevent  the  commission  of  sin, 
but  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  principle 
that  sanctifies  the  conduct. — It  is  so  ordered  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world  that  vice,  especially 
of  some  kinds,  is  followed  by  great  inconvenience. 
Intoxication,  for  instance,  stupifies  the  faculties, 
injures  the  constitution,  unfits  for  business,  entails 
misery  upon  a  family,  and  produces  want  and 
disgrace.  A  person  seeing  these  effects,  perhaps 
beginning  to  feel  them,  may  be  thus  induced  to 
deny  himself,  and  to  restrain  a  practice  which  b« 
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has  reason  to  fear  will  be  injurious  to  him.  Yet 
what  is  this  but  the  dictate  of  self-love  ?  What  is 
it  but  that  common  regard  to  self-preservation, 
that  natural  instinct,  which  may  be  exceedingly 
strong  where  there  is  not  the  least  regard  to  God 
and  his  religion  ?  Shall  we  call  such  a  conduct 
virtuous  ?  It  may  be  styled  prudent ;  it  may  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  being  better  than  a  contrary 
practice  ;  but  it  surely,  in  no  respect,  deserves  the 
name  of  virtue,  unless  it  be  made  a  part  of  virtue 
to  defend  our  bodies  from  harm,  or  to  avoid  taking 
poison  which  we  know  would  produce  both  pain 
and  death. 

6.  A  sixth  imperfect  principle,  by  which  many 
are  led  to  abstain  from  gross  acts  of  sin,  is  the 
dread  of  a  guilty  conscience. — They  have  been 
accustomed  to  suffer  much  uneasiness  from  the 
secret  sting  of  conscience,  when  they  have  done 
what  is  grossly  wrong.  They  remember  how  bitter 
their  feelings  were;  how  much  they  endured  from 
a  mind  so  preying  upon  itself,  what  painful  appre- 
hensions of  Divine  vengeance  tormented  them, 
what  uneasy  sensations  and  fears  disturbed  their 
rest.  They  compare  this  with  the  peace  of  mind 
which  innocence  produces;  and,  balancing  the  one 
with  the  other,  determine  that  it  is  expedient  to 
deny  themselves  a  present  gratification,  rather  than 
lose  their  peace  of  mind  and  expose  themselves  to 
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misery.  Yet  what  is  this  but  mere  prudence,  ap- 
pearing under  a  more  specious  form  ?  How  little 
does  it  amount  to  beyond  a  dislike  of  the  effects 
which  follow  sin  ;  while  the  love  of  it  may  still 
remain  rooted  in  the  heart ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  all  tiiese  imperfect  principles 
may  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  They  certainly 
are  so; — for  to  these  must  be  attributed,  in  very 
great  part,  the  degree  of  justice,  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  moderation  which  is  still  remaining 
among  men.  Neither  would  I  advise  that  these 
should  be  renounced,  because  they  are  erroneous 
and  faulty,  unless  better  were  implanted  in  their 
room  :  but  this  I  must  say,  that  these  are  not  holy 
principles  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  true  re- 
ligion ;  the  practice  founded  on  them  is  imperfect ; 
and  there  is  a  necessity  that  other  principles,  purer 
and  more  competent,  should  be  acquired.  Reflect 
a  little  more  particularly  how  very  imperfect  they 
are.  They  produce,  at  best,  but  a  partial  prac- 
tice. They  extend  only  to  the  prevention  of  cer- 
tain sins,  while  others  are  permitted.  Such  as  are 
gross,  such  as  are  scandalous,  such  as  are  injurious 
to  fortune,  health,  or  peace,  they  will  restrain ; — 
but  those  which  the  world  tolerates — the  workings 
of  pride,  of  self-love,  and  of  vanity — they  leave 
wholly  untouched.  It  is  chiefly  the  external  act 
which  they  prohibit.     The  disposition,  which  is, 

VOL.  II.  u 
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doubtless,  the  main  point,  they  do  not  alter. 
A  person,  influenced  by  these  principles  only,  may 
indulge,  to  any  extent,  an  unchaste  or  vindictive 
disposition,  though  considerations  of  convenience 
or  of  prudence  may  restrain  him  from  open  acts 
of  sin.  It  is  a  spurious  kind  of  goodness  which 
they  inculcate.  They  implant  no  right  disposition  : 
they  often  allow  a  bad  one  to  remain,  though  they 
restrain  the  excesses  of  it :  they  produce  no  real 
preference  of  holiness ;  no  real  delight  in  the  will 
of  God  ;  no  real  hatred  of  sin.  They  do  not  tend 
to  form  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
us.  And,  moreover,  they  have  no  respect  to  God. 
They  may  all  subsist  without  reverence  of  his 
name  :  without  any  serious  worship  of  him  ;  with- 
out faith ;  without  love  to  Christ ;  without  any 
truly  Christian  motive.  They  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  of  a  civil,  than  a  religious,  nature.  The 
end  they  propose  is  selfish.  The  means  they  use, 
and  the  motives  they  inculcate,  are  of  a  worldly 
kind  ;  implying  no  sort  of  regard  to  God's  honour, 
or  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  the 
creation  of  man. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  better  prin- 
ciple must  be  sought; — some  principle  of  a  pure*' 
nature,  and  more  adequate  power.  It  must  be 
universal,  extending  to  the  prevention  of  sins  of 
every  kind  ;  inculcating  the  practice  of  virtues  of 
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all  kinds  ;  not  compensating  for  the  want  of  one, 
by  the  practice  of  another ;  not  being  scrupulous 
in  the  duties  we  owe  to  man,  while  it  allows  the 
neglect  of  what  is  due  to  God.  It  must  be  uni- 
foi'tUy  not  fluctuating  with  times  and  seasons  ;  not 
cultivating  virtues  which  are  fashionable  or  gain- 
ful, and  being  ashamed  of  such  as  leave  us  in 
poverty  or  disgrace  ;  but  steadily  persisting  in  the 
right  practice,  whether  met  by  the  frowns  or  the 
smiles  of  man.  It  must  be  pure,  not  following  the 
precepts  of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
attending  it,  or  declining  sin  on  account  of  the 
miseries  which  follow  it;  but  cultivating  goodness 
for  its  own  sake.  It  must  sanctify  the  disposition; 
not  only  enforcing  a  right  conduct,  but  disposing 
the  heart  to  follow  it ;  implanting  not  only  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  religion,  but  a  love  of  it,  a  real 
esteem  for  its  precepts,  a  conviction  of  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  an  unfeigned  attachment  to 
them.  Such  must  be  the  principle  engrafted  in 
the  heart,  that  men  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  God. 
And  till  there  be  such  a  principle,  however  others 
may  restrain  from  sin,  they  will  produce  only  an 
imperfect  degree  of  virtue^  leaving  the  heart  cor- 
rupt even  where  the  conduct  is  reformed  ;  and 
producing  what  may  perhaps  satisfy  imperfect 
man,  but  can  never  please  the  holy  God. 

How    excellent   was   the   pFinciple    by  which 
u  2 
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Joseph  was  actuated  !  He  was  in  the  flower  of  hia 
age,  the  season  when  the  passions  are  most  im- 
petuous. His  mistress  was  the  tempter ;  whose 
favour  or  displeasure  might  advance  or  ruin  his 
interests.  She  solicited  him  day  by  day.  He  had 
the  prospect  not  only  of  secrecy,  but  of  advance- 
ment, if  he  complied  ;  while  a  refusal  might  be 
attended  with  the  highest  danger.  Yet  against  all 
this  accumulated  force  of  temptation  did  Joseph 
stand  firm !  By  the  power  of  what  principle  ? 
The  fear  of  God  was  before  his  eyes.  He  could 
not  do  that  wickedness  and  sin  against  God. 

This  fear  of  God,  which  Joseph  possessed,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  dread  of  his  punish- 
ment of  sin  hereafter.  For  this,  like  the  dread  of 
its  evil  consequences  in  the  present  life,  may  have 
nothing  in  it  really  virtuous;  may  be  only  a  modi- 
fication of  self-love;  and  may  consist  with  the  love 
of  sin,  and  a  secret  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
indulge  it.  —  But  the  true  fear  of  God,  which 
Joseph  discovered,  and  which  alone  possesses  the 
qualities  which  we  have  enumerated,  as  necessary 
to  a  real  principle  of  holiness  is  2^,  filial  fear  :  the 
fear  which  a  son  feels  of  a  father  whom  he  at  once 
reveres  and  loves.  It  is  a  compound  of  reverence 
and  aflection.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  dutiful 
child  towards  a  dear  and  venerable  parent,  may 
afford   the  very   liveliest  example  of  a  genuioe 
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p»'inciple  of  holiness.  Such  a  son  will  feci  a 
reluctance  to  disobey  or  grieve  his  parent.  He 
will  see  the  propriety  of  consulting  his  pleasure : 
nay,  more;  he  will  feel  a  strong  inclination  to 
consult  it.  He  will  not  obey  him  from  any  mere 
motive  of  interest,  nor  yet  from  a  mere  dread  of 
his  displeasure  :  he  will  not  obey  in  those  things 
only  which  coincide  with  his  own  inclination,  while 
he  refuses  what  would  cost  him  any  effort  of  self- 
denial  ;  he  will  not  shew  reverence  in  external  acts, 
or  in  his  father's  presence  only,  but  there  will  be  in 
him  a  steady  prevailing  principle  of  regard,  which 
will  make  his  heart  and  his  life  in  unison  with  each 
other,  which  will  incline  him  to  his  duty  with  an 
irresistible  force.  His  inclination  will  prompt  him, 
at  once,  to  obedience ;  nor  will  he  need  to  urge 
himself  to  its  performance  by  the  consideration  of 
any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  intended,  my 
brethren,  to  produce  the  genuine  principle  of 
obedience  to  God  in  our  hearts.  It  implants, 
whenever  it  is  duly  received,  at  once  a  reverence 
for  God  and  a  love  to  him,  and  thus  causes  us  to 
abstain  from  sin ;  not  merely  in  consideration  of 
the  particular  or  general  evils  of  it ;  but  by  crivinf 
us  views  of  it  as  an  injury  done  to  God,  as  the 
thing  which  grieves  him,  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  an  insult  to  his  power. 
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This  evidently  applies,  as  a  universal  principle,  to 
sin  of  every  kind ;  to  secret  as  well  as  open  sins  ;  to 
sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission  ;  to  the  dis- 
position and  the  desires,  as  well  as  to  outward  acts; 
to  those  that  are  esteemed  of  little  consequence  by 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  which  they  reckon  scan- 
dalous.— By  the  introduction  of  such  a  principle, 
the  foundation  of  corruption  will  be  cleansed.  The 
bitter  waters  will  be  made  sweet,  a  clean  heart  will 
be  given,  and  a  right  spirit  renewed  within  us. 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  obedience 
thus  produced  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
reverence  and  love  to  God  which  prevail  in  the 
heart :  and,  as  these  will  never  be  perfect  in  this 
imperfect  state,  the  obedience  itself  will  be  im- 
perfect also.  But  ;it  will  still  be  sincere.  It  will 
proceed  from  the  heart ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
will  differ  from  that  produced  by  any  of  the  false 
principles  which  I  have  exposed  in  this  discourse. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  obedience  of  a  son 
towards  a  parent  whom  he  esteems  and  loves. 
Through  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  best  qualities,  he  may  at  times 
be  dilatory  in  performing  acts  of  filial  duty ;  at 
times  he  may  be  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns ;  sometimes,  in  smaller  matters,  he  may 
even  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  father  :  yet  still 
there  is  a  reality  in  his  love  ;  there  is  a  sincerity  in 
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his  obedience ;  there  is  a  principle  totally  different 
from  that  of  an  hireling  servant,  who  consults 
nothing  but  his  interest  in  obeying  his  master, 
and  from  mercenary  motives  alone  is  attentive 
not  to  displease  him. 

These  dispositions  of  reverence  and  love  to 
God  the  Gospel  produces,  by  impressing  the 
understanding  through  His  word,  and  the  heart 
through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
suitable  convictions  of  the  majesty  and  goodness 
of  God. 

1.  Convictions  of  the  majesty  of  God. — The 
Scriptures  set  him  before  us ;  and  whenever  we 
are  inclined  to  receive  and  profit  by  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  they  are  treasured  up  in  the 
heart  and  make  a  deep  and  strong  impression 
there.  The  Scriptures,  I  say,  set  God  before  us, 
full  of  glory  and  greatness ;  as  every  where  present; 
as  knowing  all  things,  and  doing  all  things;  as 
infinitely  wise ;  as  the  author  of  all  good  ;  as 
perfectly  just  and  supremely  holy.  Impressed  by 
such  representations,  the  Christian  fears  before 
him  with  deep  awe  and  holy  reverence.  "  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,"  he  exclaims,  "  thou  King  of 
saints  ?  Worthy  art  thou  of  being  feared  and 
obeyed.  In  thy  presence  only  is  fulness  of  joy. 
Thy  smile  is  happiness.  Thy  frown  is  death." 
^'  But  this  reverence  is  mixed  with  love,  by  the 
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impressions  there  given  of  the  goodness  of  God. — 
The  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  his  readiness  to 
pardon,  the  greatness  of  his  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, the  care  of  his  providence,  the  proofs  of  his 
love  both  here  and  in  another  state ; — all  these 
represent  God  as  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Judge, 
of  his  people  ;  infinitely  amiable  as  well  as  "  great- 
ly to  be  feared."     Drawn  by  such  representations, 
the  penitent  approaches  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ; 
pleads   the    promises,    anticipates    the    mercy    of 
God;  ventures  to  trust  in  him;  feels  increasing 
confidence  in  proportion  to  increasing  knowledge; 
adores  the  infinite  grace  of  his  heavenly  Father; 
believes,  loves,  and  with  enlarging  views  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  redemption,  increasing  faith 
and  devotion,  his  love  to  him  and  his  reverence 
for  him  increase  also; — that  is,  he  obtains  juster 
views    of   God's    attributes,    and    these    produce 
stronger  sensations  of  love  towards  him,  which  will 
of  course  lead  to  increased  endeavours  to  please, 
and  a  greater  fear  to  offend,  his  heavenly  Father. 
How   can   I   do  this    great    wickedness    and   sin 
against  God  !     This  readily  suggests  itself  now, 
as  an  answer  to  temptation,  where  formerly  nothing 
was  considered   but  the  temporal  inconveniences 
which  would  follow  a  compliance  with  it. 

But  the  great  duty  in  which  this  knowledge  of 
God,  and  this  just  disposition  towards  him,  are 
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obtained,  is   tliat  application   to  him  for  pardon 
through  Jesus  Christ  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel. — Man  naturally  neither  knows  nor  fears 
God;  and  he  too  often  remains,  for  a  considerable 
period,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  without  any 
proper  acquaintance  with  him,  or  care  about  him. 
The  world  and  the  objects  of  sense,  in  general, 
engross  his  attention.     He  seeks  for  happiness  in 
these,  and  he  is  for  a  time  satisfied  with  them.  He 
takes  his  measure  of  sin  from  the  standard  pre- 
valent in  the   world, — is  satisfied   with  his  own 
conduct,  and  does  not  conceive  that  God  can  be 
materially  displeased  with  it.     And  in  this  state, 
if  left  to  himself,  he  would  go  on  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  without  ever  thinking  seriously  about 
God,  or  truly  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  favour. 
But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  often  interposes  to 
prevent  us  from  continuing  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance and  sin.     He  disappoints  us  in  our  worldly 
expectations,  and  thus  practically  convinces  us,  that 
the  world  is  a  less  valuable  portion  than  we  ima- 
gined.  He  impresses  our  minds  with  some  religious 
subject.     He  turns  our  attention  by  some  awaken- 
ing providence,  or  some  strong  conviction  of  sin, 
to  the  state  of  our  own  souls.     He  shews  us  that 
we  are  not  so  blameless  as  we  thought  ourselves 
to  be ;  and  puts  us  upon  endeavouring  to  serve 
God  in  a  better  manner.     When  a  man  is  thus 
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far  awakened,  and  is  honest  and  faithful  to  his 
conscience,  he  will  never  rest  here.     He  will  see 
the  infinite  importance  of  the   subject  which  now 
engages  his  attention,  and  his  sense  of  that  impor- 
tance will  cause  him  to  devote  to  it  much  of  his 
time  and  his  reflections.     He  will  read  the  Scrip- 
ture  therefore  ;    become  earnest   in  prayer ;   ex- 
amine himself  closely  ;  correct  his  conduct;  amend 
his  whole  life  ;  and  labour,  by  all  the  means  in  liis 
power,  to  become  devoted  to  God,     And   now  it 
is,  that,  for  the   first  time,  he  will   be  properly 
sensible    of  the    depth    of    corruption    which    is 
in   his  heart.     His  first  religious   views  will  be, 
thus,  of  a  painful  kind.     They  will  not  immedi- 
ately  give  him  peace  and  hope  in   God.     They 
may  distress  and  harass  his  soul.     He  may  have 
lost  the  quiet  which  he  before  enjoyed,  and,  for  a 
season,  obtain  no  other  in  its  room.     But  let  him 
not  be  discouraged  :  he  is  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
solid  peace,  and  a  hope  which  makelh  not  ashamed. 
Let  him  persevere  in  reading  the  word  of  God, 
in  prayer,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  holy  ordi- 
nances of  God ;    and  soon  the  glorious   plan  of 
God's  mercy,  in  saving  sinners  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  will  discover  itself  to  him,  and  he  will  be- 
hold such  a  rich  display  of  grace  in  Christ,  that 
he  will  be,  at  once,  humbled  and  amazed, — filled 
with   love   and    with    praise    on   account    of  it. 
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He  will  see  that  God  "  can  be  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 
He  will  have  such  discoveries  as  will  embolden 
him  to  rely  upon  Christ,  with  a  confidence  which 
nothing  can  shake ;  with  a  love  which  nothing  can 
damp.  And  now  he  obtains  the  true  principle  of 
virtue ; — the  filial  love  and  fear  of  God.  Now 
the  foundation  is  firmly  laid  of  future  obedience 
to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  has 
now  learnt,  by  experience,  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  serves  him  henceforward  in  newness  of  life, 
rejoicing  in  his  heavenly  Father,  and  devoting 
himself  to  him  with  the  most  perfect  regard. 

To  conclude  with  an  application  of  this  subject— 

1.  Let  it  put  us  upon  examining  by  what  prin- 
ciple we  are  influenced.  To  resolve  this  question, 
let  us  inquire,  Of  what  kind  is  our  obedience?  Is 
it  principally  outward  before  men  ?  Is  it  partial 
and  defective?  Is  it  uncertain  and  fluctuating; 
depending  upon  times  and  seasons,  upon  compa- 
nions and  opportunities  ?  If  so,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  principle  from  which  it  springs  is  not  pure. 
The  true  principle  of  obedience  powerfully  urges 
to  obedience,  and,  without  it,  an  unsteady  conduct 
will  prove  continually  that  the  heart  is  not  right 
with  God. 

2.  Let  us  learn  from  this  subject  the  necessity 
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of  being  reconciled  to  God,  in  order  to  ffossess  a 
right  principle  of  obedience. 

By  nature  man  is  alienated  from  God,  his  ser- 
vice, and  his  pure  and  holy  law.  Till  this  enmity, 
which  prevails  in  the  heart,  is  removed,  there  can 
be  no  true  principle  of  holiness.  To  remove  this, 
contemplate  the  love  of  God  in  Christ;  hear  how 
God  invites  you  to  return  to  him  ; — "  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  word  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath  com- 
mitted unto  us  (ministers)  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ; 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray 
you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  These  few  words  contain  the 
whole  of  what  is  necessary  to  produce  a  change  of 
heart.  God  is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  thee, 
O  sinner !  He  invites  thee  to  be  reconciled  to 
him.  He  has  removed  every  obstacle  in  the  way. 
He  has  made  his  only-begotten  Son,  who  knew  no 
sin,  to  be  a  sin-offering  for  you,  thai  you  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  Let  this 
love  of  God  produce  its  due  effect  on  your  heart. 
Reject  not  God's  gracious  offer.  Surrender  your- 
self  to  him.  "  Return  to  God,  for  he  will  abun-* 
dantly  pardon."     Study  his  character,  and  yoi; 
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will  find  it  to  be  full  of  goodness  and  mercy.     To 
know  God  is  to  love  bim,  and  to  love  him  is  to 

obey  him. 

3.  And  ye  who  do  live,  in  a  measure,  under 
the  influence  of  the  fear  of  God,  seek  to  cultivate 
it.     Cultivate  it  by  acquainting    yourselves,   yet 
further,  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  in  which  is 
contained  every  thing  to  soften  the  hard,  and  to 
cleanse  the  polluted,  heart.     Set  God  always  be- 
fore you,  for  he  is  ever  present  with  you.  Accustom 
yourself  to  look  upon   him  as   your  Benefactor, 
your  Deliverer,  your  Friend,  your  Father.     Be 
afraid  of  losing  his  favour.     In  his  favour  is  life. 
There  is  no  wretchedness  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  him  who  lives  without  God.     Habituate 
your  mind  to  pure  motives.     Think  not  merely  of 
the  inconveniences  of  sin,  but  consider  sin  as  the 
greatest  evil,  because  it  separates  you  from  God. 
Act  from  this  principle  :  and  accustom  yourself  to 
reason  always  as  Joseph  here  did ;  ''  How  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  !" 
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LiiKE  iv.  18,  19. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  mCy  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
heartedj  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lor^. " 

IHESE,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  spoken  by  him  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  concerning  the  office  of  the  Messiah, 
and  here  claimed  by  Christ  as  relating  to  himself, 
and  descriptive  of  his  own  work.  When  he  was 
at  Nazareth,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  after  he 
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had  entered  on  his  mission,  lie  went,  as  he  had 
done  in  other  cities,  into  the  synagogue ;  and  the 
fame  of  his  preaciiing  and  miracles  having  gone 
before  him,  the  minister,  out  of  respect  or  curiosity, 
or  following  the  common  practice  on  such  occa- 
sions, invited  him  to  read  and  give  his  exhortation 
to  the  people.  "  And  there  was  delivered  unto 
him  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaias  ;  and  when  he 
had  opened  the  book,  he  found"  (in  the  sixty-first 
chapter,  which  was  probably  the  lesson  of  the  day,) 
"  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  tiiem  that  are  bruised,  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  he  closed 
the  book,  and  gave  it  again  to  the  minister,  and  sat 
down,"  according  to  the  custom  among  the  Jews 
in  teaching;  whereas,  in  reading  the  Scripture,  they 
stood,  by  way  of  distinction  and  reverence.  "  And 
the  eyes  of  all  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were 
fastened  on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto 
them,  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears."  How  he  continued  this  discourse  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  the  purport  of  it  is  evident  from 
the  opening.  It  shewed  the  office  in  which  he 
himself  was  engaged,    to  be  the  very  same  with 
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that  which  the  prophet  had  described  ;  and  it  ex- 
plained the  gracious  nature  of  that  office,  for  ne 
are  told  that  the  hearers  "  bare  him  witness," 
(assenting  probably  to  the  justice  of  his  claim 
as  the  Messiah),  and  "  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ;"-at  the 
beneficent  nature  of  the  mission  which  was  repre- 
sented as  his  own. 

The  whole  of  our  Lord's  address  on  this  occa- 
sion would,  doubtless,  have  been  invaluable.  But 
though  we  are  not  gratified  with  this  discourse, 
yet,  from  his  other  sermons  upon  record,  from  the 
general  object  of  his  mission,  and  from  the  dis- 
courses and  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles,  we 
may  collect,  at  least  in  substance,  what  he 
would  probably  say,  concerning  the  persons 
here  describedy  and  the  gracious  office  of  their 
Redeemer. 

I.  Our  first  inquiry,  then,  shall  be  respecting 
the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  persons  de- 
scribed in  my  text. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  whole  passage  is  meta- 
phorical ;  for  allowing  that  a  literal  sense  may 
be  applied  to  parts  of  it  with  propriety,  yet 
there  are  other  parts  which  will  not  bear  that 
sense.  He  did,  indeed,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  who  were  literally  the  poor  of  the  world; 
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and  gave  sight  to  those  who  were  naturally  blind ; 
yet  he  did  7wt  literally  open  the  doors  of  prisons, 
to  give  deliverance  to  captives ;  nor  did  he  literally 
demand  the  year  of  jubilee  for  his  nation,  at  which 
the  prophet  glanced  when  he  spoke  of"  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord." 

Assuming,  therefore,  a  metaphorical  significa- 
tion of  the  words,  we  must  consider  what  kind  of 
figurative  bondage,  or  blindness,  or  poverty,  cor- 
responds best  with  those  various  offices  of  mercy 
for  which  Messiah  came  :  and  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  this,  when  we  reflect  that  He 
came  to  be  a  Saviour  from  sin  ;  and  that  the 
state  of  sinners  is  frequently  illustrated  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  very  images  which  the  prophet  here 
employs. 

I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  various 
illustrations  here  used  appear  not  to  represent 
different  states  or  characters,  but  to  give  different 
views  of  the  same  moral  condition.  He  who,  with 
reference  to  the  power  of  his  sins,  is  called  a 
captive,  may,  with  respect  to  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  of  mind  which  his  sin  produces,  be  con- 
sidered as  one  deprived  of  sight. —  These  images 
serve  only  to  present,  under  different  aspects,  the  ' 
sad  state  of  those  whom  Christ  came  to  deliver, 
and  the  blessed  effects  of  that  deliverance.  With 
regard  to  these  persons,  they  seem  to  describe  two 
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things :  their  actual  condition,  and  the  sense  which 
they  themselves  entertain  of  it. 

! .  Their  actual  condition  is  represented  as  very 
deplorable :   for  what  image  can  express  greater 
misery  than  that  of  captives  treated  with  the  barba- 
rous rigour  of  those  times  ;  immured  in  dungeons; 
loaded  wi;h  fetters  ;  bruised  with  stripes  ;  perhaps 
like   Zedekiah,    the   unfortunate  king  of   Judah, 
deprived  of  sight  as  well  as  liberty.     Yet  this  is  a 
very  just  image  of  every  man's  condition,  who  is 
under  the  power  of  sin.     He  is  a  slave  to  the  most 
cruel  tyrant;  a  prisoner  under   the   most  awful 
condemnation  ;  a  captive,  tied  and  bound  with  the 
chain  of  his  sins.  To  drop  the  metaphor — he  is  one 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  conti- 
nually increasing  the  load  of  his  guilt ;  the  sport  of 
various  evil  passions,  which  possess  and  harass  his 
degraded  mind ;  having  his  understanding  depraved 
^)y  sin ;  the  dupe  of  Satan's  artifice,  and  the  victim 
of  his  power  and  malice ;  such,  in  short,  that  if  he 
repent  not,  the  vengeance  of  heaven  must  over- 
take, and  consign  him  to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  this 
state  of  sin,  comprehending  all  these  awful  circum- 
stances of  misery  and  danger,  without  any  concern 
about  it,  or  even  any  distinct  perception  of  it. 
A  poor  captive  indeed,  confined  in  prison,  cannot 
well  be  insensible  to  the  misery  of  his  condition. 
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nor  wholly  unconcerned  for  his  deliverance  ;  but  a 
sinner,  whose  state  is  justly  compared  to  his,  may 
be  destitute  of  all  such  feelings  ;  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  with  the  generality  of  sinners.  They 
are  unconcerned  about  their  sins.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  God's  judgments.  They  see  little  or 
nothing  to  be  lamented  in  their  condition.  They 
are  not  only  "  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked,"  but  morally  dead  withal  : 
quite  insensible  to  the  misery  of  such  a  state. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
persons  here  represented.  Images  are  used  with  re- 
spect to  them,  which  describe  their  mind  as  deeply 
touched  with  the  sense  of  their  unhappiness.  They 
are  not  only  captives,  but  they  are  broken-hearted 
in  their  bondage.  The  good  news  of  redemption 
is  to  be  preaclied  to  them ;  which  would  be  no 
glad  tidings  to  those  who  felt  not  the  weight  of  their 
chains :  the  year  of  jubilee  is  to  be  proclaimed,  vvhen 
all  the  oppressed  were  set  free :  which  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  were  most  sensible 
of  their  calamity. 

And  this  description  of  the  person  who  shall  be 
benefited  by  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  perfectly 
just,  and  corresponds  strictly  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  being  sensible  of  the  misery 
of  a  sinful  state,  and  desirous  to  be  freed  from  it. 

X  2 
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They  are  "  the  sick,"  who  "  need  a  physician  ;" 
they  are  "  the  thirsty,"  who  are  invited  to  "  drink 
of  the  water  of  life  ;"  "  the  weary,"  who  shall  enjoy 
their  Saviour's  "  rest*"  It  is  the  longing  soul 
which  shall  be  satisfied,  and  the  hungry  soul  which 
shall  be  filled  with  goodness.  "  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  then  the  Lord  will  hear 
them,  and  open  rivers  to  them  in  high  places." 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,"  (it  is  written),  "  for  they  shall  be 
filled."  "  Whosoever  asketh,  receiveth  ;  and  he 
that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
it  shall  be  opened."  "  He  that  cometh  unto  me," 
saith  Christ,  "  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out:"  and  if 
any  are  excluded,  it  is  because  "  they  will  not^ 
come"  to  him,   "  that  they  may  have  life." 

All  such  expressions  denote  the  true  Christian 
temper,  that  which  our  Lord  inculcated  under  the 
names  of  humility  and  poverty  of  spirit;  and  which 
both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  meant  by  the  more 
significant  word  "  repentance."  It  includes  a 
consciousness  of  demerit;  a  due  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  of  compunction  for  its  offence,  and  of  shame 
for  its  defilement;  a  sincere  detestation  of  it,  and 
anxiety  to  be  delivered,  both  from  its  guilt  and 
from  its  power.  This  is  the  disposition  supposed 
in  my  text,  and  also  explicitly  required  in  the  New 
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Testament,  as    a  necessary  preparative  for  faith 
in  Christ,  and  for  an  interest  in  his  salvation. 

This  frame  of  mind  may  comprehend  different 
degrees,  or  even  kinds,  of  uneasiness  on  account 
of  sin.  The  metaphors  which  are  here  used,  illus- 
trate these.  It  is  one  kind  of  distress  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  poverty ;  it  is  another,  to  endure  the 
yoke  of  bondage ;  and  a  third,  to  lose  the  organ  of 
sight.  So,  various  circumstances  produce  various 
forms  and  shades  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  that 
penitence  and  humiliation  for  sin  which  are  here 
required.  The  degree,  or  the  complexion,  of 
that  sorrow  which  men  feel  for  sin — their  sense  of 
unworthiness  and  painful  apprehension  on  account 
of  it — does  not  depend  altogetlier  upon  the  number 
and  enormity  of  their  transgressions  ;  but  some- 
times upon  the  nature  of  those  transgressions. 
Some  are  more  defiling,  and  cause  more  sensible 
shame;  others  are  more  criminal, and  excite  greater 
terror ;  others,  again,  disqualify  for  virtues  or 
duties,  and  produce  more  of  depression.  It  de- 
pends often  upon  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  con- 
science ;  upon  higher  or  lower  measures  of  know- 
ledge; upon  tempers  more  or  less  ingenuous;  upon 
admonitions  more  or  less  impressive ;  upon  warmer 
or  fainter  love  of  God ;  upon  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  accidents  or  peculiarities,  which  will 
always  diversify  the  feeling  in   different  minds. 
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What  concerns  us  most,  therefore,  is  the  reality 
of  the  disposition.  To  constitute  us  real  disciples 
of  the  Saviour,  our  repentance  must  be  "  true," 
our  humility  genuine,  our  desire  of  holiness  *'  un- 
feigned." They  must  be  such  as  the  metaphors 
in  the  text  will  fitly  and  fairly  illustrate. 

The  sum,  then,  of  what  we  learn  from  this  and 
every  other  passage  of  Scripture,  concerning  the 
proper  character  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion is,  that  humiliation,  repentance,  and  desire  of 
righteousness  form  the  principal  features  of  it.  I 
put  them  together,  because  they  are  united  in  fact. 
We  may  view  them  separately,  if  we  please  ;  but 
as  they  exist,  they  are  one  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion. He  who  is  truly  humble  must  feel  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  consequently  desire  holiness  He  who 
repents  must  of  course  be  humbled  for  transgres- 
sion, and  must  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness. Viewing  it,  then,  as  one  disposition,  let  us 
consider  that  to  which  it  is  opposed.  And  what 
is  this  but  carelessness  about  transgression  ;  in- 
sensibility to  guilt ;  "  hardness  of  heart,"  as 
the  Scriptures  call  it?  This  excludes  from  every 
benefit  which  the  redemption  of  Christ  can  confer; 
for  if  repentance  and  faith  be  necessary,  then  the 
disposition  in  which  they  can  have  no  place  must 
disqualify  for  salvation.  Let  those,  then,  who 
have  hitherto  been  careless  about  their  sins  ;  who 
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have  never  felt  them  a  burden  or  a  defilement; 
who  have  been  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and 
have  not  even  wished  for  one  more  perfect ;  O  let 
them  seriously  consider  that,  in  this  state  of  mind, 
they  are  not  even  objects  of  the  salvation  of 
Christ !  Let  them  put  the  question  to  their  own 
consciences,  Can  I  hope  that  God  has  sent  his  Son 
to  save  the  careless  and  impenitent?  Did  the 
Redeemer  ever  intimate  that  such  characters  were 
the  objects  of  his  favour  ?  Can  I,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  he  prayed  and  agonized  for  such  as 
should  refuse  to  pray  for  themselves  ;  or  bore  the 
heavy  punishment  of  sin,  that  they  might  continue 
to  indulge  in  it ;  or  led  his  pure  and  holy  life,  that 
they  might  spend  theirs  in  thoughtlessness  and 
folly  r  Is  it  unreasonable,  if  God  requires  a  dispo- 
sition prepare?^  for  mercy  before  he  shews  mercy  ? 
Is  it  not  just  that  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
woiid  should  demand  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  transgression,  a  proper  sorrow  for  our  offence, 
and  that  change  of  heart  and  conduct  without 
which  such  acknowledgments  are  vain  ?  Surely  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  men's  carelessness  about 
Divine  things  is  any  excuse  for  their  neglect  of 
them  ?  It  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  their  sin  :  for 
it  arises  from  want  of  reverence  for  God,  and  of 
regard  to  his  commandments,  which  is  in  itself  a 
most  criminal  disposition.     It  cannot  be  supposed 
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that  a  fair  character  and  mere  estimation  with, 
our  fellow- creatures  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
holy  God,  or  will  be  all  that  he  requires?  If  so, 
■what  need  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God; 
of  his  cross  and  passion  ;  of  the  whole  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel;  or  of  any  such  thing  as  holiness? 
But  give  me  leave,  in  a  point  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, to  address  myself  immediately  to  your- 
selves. Amongst  those  who  hear  me,  are  doubtless 
many  young  persons,  gay  and  thoughtless  ;  many 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  immersed  in  worldly  cares, 
"who  yet  agree  in  this  point,  that  they  have  little 
real  concern  about  the  state  of  their  souls,  little 
uneasiness  about  their  sins,  or  desire  to  lead  a 
truly  religious  life.  You  all  hope  to  be  saved  ; 
but  I  entreat  you  to  consider  seriously  what  kind 
of  persons  are  the  objects  of  salvation.  Will  all 
of  all  descriptions  and  dispositions  be  saved  ?  If 
not,  there  must  be  some  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, with  the  nature  of  which  you  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  Search,  then,  the  Scriptures,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  draw  this  line  for  yourselves.  See 
there  whether  Christianity  does  not  require  a  state 
of  mind  with  respect  to  religion,  the  very  reverse 
of  what  you  possess.  If  you  can  find  that  Christ 
has  given  a  warrant  to  his  disciples  for  negligence, 
dissipation,  and  sin,  then  use  the  liberty  which 
he  has  given  you  :  but  if  he  came  to  save  those 
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only  who  repent,  whose  hearts  are  contrite,  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  then,  I 
beseech  you,  rest  not  satisfied  with  your  state  till 
you  know  that  you  possess  that  character  which 
will  stamp  you  for  a  real  Christian. 

II.  Blessed  be  God,  however,  there  are  some 
who  know  their  unworthiness,  and  are  humbled  on 
account  of  it.  These  are  the  persons  intended  in 
my  text,  and  such  wHl  gladly  hear  the  second  point 
we  were  to  consider;  namely,  the  gracious  office 
which  the  Redeemer  sustains  to  save  them. 

This  office  is  here  delineated  under  several  views. 
Is  the  state  of  sinners  described  as  a  state  of  great 
suffering  ?  Christ  brings  them  deliverance.  As 
a  state  of  bondage  ?  He  grants  them  liberty. 
Under  the  image  of  a  broken  heart?  He  com- 
municates peace  and  consolation.  Or  under  that 
of  poverty  .''  He  tells  them  of  recovered  birth- 
rights, and  of  a  glorious  inheritance  above. 
Divested  of  metaphor,  the  office  of  Christ  is  to 
expiate  guilt;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  sin;  to 
impart  peace ;  and  to  bestow  a  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  all  who  are  of  the  character 
described  in  my  text. — Let  us  briefly  consider 
these  several  offices. 

1.  Christ  takes  away  the  sin  of  those  who  truly 
repent  and  apply  to  him  by  faith.     For  he  offered 
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himself  a  victim  to  the  justice  of  the  Divine  law. 
He  made,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  on  the 
cross,  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  sacri- 
fice has  been  accepted  by  the  Father,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  it  is  transferred  to  all  those  who  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel.  They  are  no  longer  captives 
detained  legally  or  irreclaimably  in  bonds  ;  "The 
prey  is  taken  from  the  mighty.  The  lawful  cap- 
tive is  delivered."  The  ransom  is  paid,  and  the 
price  of  redemption  accepted  in  heaven. 

2.  They  are  freed  also  from  the  power  of  sin  : 
And  this  not  merely  by  the  stronger  motives  to 
holiness  which  are  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  or 
the  more  awful  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law  which 
Christ  has  set  before  us,  but  by  the  positive  help 
which  he  communicates  through  his  Spirit,  to  all 
who  believe  on  him.  This  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing excellences  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  not  only  forbids  transgression,  but  assists  and 
enables  men  to  abstain  from  it.  "  This  shall  be 
the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will 
put  my  laws  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds 
will  I  write  them  ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people." 

3.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Saviour  to  impart  peace 
to  the  soul.     And  shall  there  not  be  peace,  when 
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the  hope  of  pardon  is  granted,  and  when  those  cor- 
ruptions, which  are  the  bane  of  tranquillity,  are 
restrained  ?  Shall  there  not  be  peace,  when  the 
treasures  of  infinite  love  are  opened  to  the  soul, 
and  it  is  recognized  as  a  faithful  saying,  "  that 
God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only-begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
have  eternal  life  ?"  Shall  there  not  be  peace  in 
the  breast  which  feels  the  force  of  this  inference, 
"  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  how  shall  he 
not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?"  Shall 
there  not  be  peace,  when  the  conscience  is  at  peace, 
when  the  passions  are  at  peace,  when  the  Gospel 
speaks  peace,  when  God  confirms  peace  to  the 
soul  ?  Tlie  Gospel  is  the  ministration  of  peace. 
Peace  is  the  legacy  of  Christ  to  his  Church. 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you."  "  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  the  hearts  and  minds" 
of  his  people  through  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  title  to  a  glorious  inheritance  is  also 
conferred  by  him  upon  those  that  believe. — As  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  every  inheritance  which  had 
been  sold  reverted  to  its  original  owners  ;  as  every 
debt  was  cancelled  and  every  captive  set  free,  so 
that  then  there  was  an  end  of  bondage  and  poverty, 
of  distress  and  disorder,  and  a  new  civil  asra 
commenced ; — in  the  same  way  does  the  Gospel 
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proclaim  a  jubilee  to  repenting  sinners.  It  insti- 
tutes a  new  order  of  things  for  tliem  ;  with  new 
resources,  and  hopes,  and  privileges,  and  prospects  : 
with  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they 
were  involved ;  release  from  all  debts  which  they 
had  contracted ;  recovery  of  all  rights  which  they 
had  alienated  ;  and  restoration  to  their  franchises 
and  honours  in  heaven.  Their  sins  are  pardoned  ; 
their  nature  is  renewed;  their  hearts  are  sancti- 
fied ;  they  are  restored  to  all  which  they  had  lost 
by  the  transgression  of  their  first  parent.  Having 
been  slaves,  they  are  become  sons.  Having  lived 
long  as  "  aliens  and  strangers,"  they  are  now 
made  "  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God." 

Thus  we  see  that  Christ  came  upon  earth  to 
confer  various  important  blessings  upon  mankind  : 
but  our  title  to  these  blessings  depends  upon  our 
possessing  the  character  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated ;  and  our  enjoyment  of  them,  upon  our 
embracing  by  faith  that  Gospel  which  is  the  me- 
dium, by  which  they  are  communicated.  We  see, 
therefore,  again,  the  evil  of  a  careless  disposition. 
It  prevents  attention  to  that  Gospel  by  the  know- 
ledge and  realising  apprehension  of  which  those 
blessings  are  conferred.  At  this  season,  then,  in 
which  we  celebrate  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
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God,  and  meditate  upon  the  hope  set  before  us,  let 
us  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point.  Let  us 
see  that  we  have  that  humble  penitent  disposition 
which  the  Gospel  requires.  Let  us  learn  to  be 
thankful  to  God  for  his  inestimable  gift;  thankful 
from  the  experience  of  its  value,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  freedom,  peace,  and  hope  vvhich  it 
communicates.  These  blessings  are  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  :  they  deserve  the  highest  return  of 
praise ;  they  are  a  gift  worthy  of  God,  who  be- 
stowed, and  of  the  astonishing  means  which  were 
devised  to  convey  them.  But  take  these  away,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  departed.  It  sinks 
down  to  a  mere  system  of  ethics.  It  no  longer 
answers  to  the  title  which  it  bears  ;  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy."  The  characteristic  title  of  "  Saviour'^ 
becomes  an  empty  name,  and  the  whole  system 
becomes  little  better  than  a  modification  of  philo- 
sophy; a  set  of  pure  rules  and  decent  ceremonies 
alone.     But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ. 

I  recommend,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  to  those  persons,  and  I 
believe  they  are  not  a  few,  who  are  in  some  degree 
persuaded  of  their  guilt  and  unworthiness,  but  who 
rest  in  that  persuasion  without  taking  any  steps, 
at  least  any  proper  steps,  to  remove  them.  I  say, 
without  taking  proper  steps ;  for  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  methods  to  which  our  minds  will  have 
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recourse  when  the  conscience  is  oppressed  with 
guilt.  I  do  not  merely  speak  of  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  infidelity;  of  fleeing  for  refuge  to 
dissipation  or  to  vice  ;  of  studiously  banishing  all 
serious  thought  upon  the  subject.  These  are  the 
resources  of  the  disingenuous,  and  of  the  hardened 
sinner.  But  I  speak  rather  of  the  palliatives^ 
which  many  are  disposed  to  apply, — remedies 
short  of  that  which  alone  is  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Such  persons  will  acknowledge  their 
guilt,  but  they  flatter  themselves  that  it  may  be  less 
than  their  fears  represent  it.  They  are  not  quite 
sure  that  they  have  not  proposed  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  strictness  :  they  think  that  God  may 
prove  more  merciful  than  He  is  represented  in  the 
Scriptures ;  or  they  depend  on  good  qualities  to 
redeem  bad  actions,  and  are  disposed  to  think 
their  own  both  numerous  and  valuable.  They 
promise  yet  greater  amendment,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  hereafter ;  and  thus,  in  any  or  all 
of  these  ways,  they  seek  to  obtain  a  peace  which 
at  the  best  is  but  short-lived  and  deceitful,  and 
which  will  fail  those  who  trust  to  it  when  they  need 
it  most.  Believe  me,  my  brethren,  there  is  no 
solid  peace  to  be  found,  but  in  a  sincere  and 
faithful  application  to  the  Saviour.  Extenuation 
of  guilt,  or  confidence  in  our  own  power  of  amend- 
ment, will  but  increase  the  evil.     Dismiss  such 
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vain  expectations.  Come  at  once  to  Christ,  as 
guilty  and  miserable  sinners  ;  confess  to  him  your 
sin,  and  implore  from  him  grace  to  know  it  better. 
Give  up  all  subterfuges,  and  place  your  whole 
trust  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  In  his  promises, 
and  in  his  intercession,  you  may  find  solid  peace. 
And  be  persuaded,  in  applying  to  him,  that  it  is 
his  whole  yoke  which  you  must  take  upon  you ; 
that  all  partial  reformation  will  be  useless  :  you 
must  become  his  disciples  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
nor  can  you  enjoy  any  solid  peace  till  this  is  the 
case. 

But  when  once  the  heart,  abandoning  its  refuges 
of  vanity  and  lies,  is  disposed  cordially  to  embrace 
the  Gospel-salvation,  and  to  surrender  itself  wholly 
to  Christ,  then  the  promises  of  my  text  will  be 
found  true  in  their  fullest  extent.  The  broken- 
hearted will  be  healed,  deliverance  vi'ill  bejiranted 
to  the  captives,  and  a  jubilee  proclaimed  to  the 
destitute  and  hopeless.  Then  the  benefits  of  this 
salvation  will  be  clearly  known  ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  worthy  of  all  which  has  been  done  to 
procure  them. 

May  we  thus  yield  ourselves  to  God  in  Christ, 
that  we  may  enjoy  these  benefits  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity  !     Amen. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  GLORIFYING  GOD. 
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Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 

ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

One  great  object  of  religion  is  to  bring  men 
to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  God. 
It  is  declared  of  the  unregenerate  (as  distinguished 
from  the  righteous),  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts ;  that  "  they  have  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes ;"  that  they  are  "  without  God  in  the 
world  ;"  that  they  are  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  real 
Christians  are  described  as  living  no  longer  to 
themselves,  but  unto  God;  as  serving,  fearing, 
and  loving  God ;  as  putting  their  trust  in  him, 
and  as  doing  every  thing  to  his  glory. 
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The  precept,  therefore,  which  is  given  in  my  text 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  command  to  practise 
any  particular  branch  of  virtue,  but  rather  as  an  ex- 
hortation to  adopt  and  employ  that  general  principle 
of  true  religion  which  will  not  only  direct  to  all  vir- 
tue, but  sanctify  even  the  common  actions  of  life. 

Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  general  na- 
ture of  this  principle,  and  then  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date its  operation  by  tracing  its  influence  upon  our 
ordinary  conduct. 

1.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  principle 
which  St.  Paul  here  inculcates,  wc  rhould  obfsrve 
the  cases  before  him,  in  the  context  from  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  prescribe  this  general  rule. 

This  chapter  contains  advice  upon  three  parti- 
cular cases  of  conscience.  1^\\q  first  respects  the 
lawfulness  of  assisting  at  idolatrous  feasts  ;  such  as 
were  held  in  pagan  temples,  and  in  honour  of  the 
pagan  worship.  Of  these  entertainments  some 
Christians,  it  appears,  who  were  less  careful  to 
please  God  than  to  gratify  their  worldly  connec- 
tions, condescended  to  partake,  and  justified  their 
conduct  by  an  argument  of  this  kind  :  That  an 
idol  was,  in  fact,  nothing ;  that  it  was  a  deity  of 
mere  imagination ;  and  that,  therefore,  what  was 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  had  nothing  in  it  which 
could  pollute ;  that  it  could  have  contracted  on 
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defilement  by  this  use ;  nor  be  at  all  less  proper 
for  food  than  flesh  which  had  not  been  sacrificed. 
To  this  the  Apostle  replies,  that  certainly  an  idol 
was  nothing;  yet  still,  since  the  principle  upon 
which  idolatrous  sacrifices  were  offered  was  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  or,  as  he  might  more  fitly 
call  it,  devils,  he  could  say  no  less  of  the  com- 
pliance than  that  it  was  "  holding  fellowship  with 
devils ;"  and,  therefore,  absolutely  unlawful.  "  Ye 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of 
the  table  of  devils."  "  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord 
to  jealousy  ? " 

The  second  case  was  that  of  buying  such  flesh 
in  the  market ;  for  whatever  part  of  the  animal 
was  not  consumed  on  the  altar,  or  distributed  for 
presents  and  entertainments,  was  exposed  pub- 
licly to  sale.  And  to  this  the  Apostle  gives  his 
decided  sanction.  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the 
shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  question  for  con- 
science sake."  Being  designed  for  common  food, 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  with  what  is 
appropriated  to  idolatrous  feasting :  for  the  offence 
does  not  consist  in  eating  what  was  slain  for 
sacrifice,  but  in  eating  of  it  on  such  occasions ; 
where  it  is  scandalously  abused,  to  the  dishonour  of 
him  who  gave  it.  The  other  is  its  legitimate  and 
appointed  use.  Eat,  therefore,  without  inquiry 
and  without  scruple :  '*  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
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and  the  fulness  thereof."  He  gave  cattle  for  the 
use  of  man  :  nothing  can  annul  his  grant  to  you, 
but  your  own  wilful  perversion  of  it. 

The  third  case  respected  the  propriety  of  eating 
these  same  meats  at  the  table  of  an  heathen 
acquaintance  ;  and  this  is  resolved  like  the  last. 
Being  invited  as  to  a  common  meal,  you  are  in 
general  to  partake  of  it  as  such,  without  either 
uneasiness  or  remark.  "  Whatsoever  is  set  before 
you,  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake." 
But  are  you  officiously  told  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  sacrifice  ?  Or  would  a  weak  brother,  who 
regards  it  as  defiled,  consider  God  as  dishonoured 
by  your  participation  of  it?  Then  abstain,  on 
both  these  accounts,  "  for  his  sake  that  shewed 
it ;"  to  satisfy  your  informer,  that  you  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  such  things ;  and  also,  "  for  conscience 
sake;"  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience,  who  may 
be  wounded  or  scandalized,  or  ensnared  by  your 
connivance.  It  might  be  lawful  for  you  ;  but 
things  lawful  are  not  always  expedient.  It  might 
be  lawful ;  but  it  would  not  edify.  Disregard  not, 
then,  the  edification  of  your  brother :  respect  his 
weakness.  Deem  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  your 
abstinence  that  you  might  otherwise  grieve  him, 
or  incur  the  risk  of  corrupting  his  integrity,  by 
warranting  what  he  esteems  a  crime.  The  principle, 
therefore,  is  the  same  whether  you  eat,  or  whether, 
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under  these  or  any  other  peculiar  circumstances, 
you  abstain.  In  both,  you  shew  a  respect  to  God: 
in  the  one,  by  enjoying  his  bounty  with  thankful- 
ness, as  he  designed  ;  in  the  other,  by  giving  proof 
of  your  sincerity  in  his  service,  and  by  respecting 
even  that  scrupulosity  in  your  brethren,  which 
arises  from  their  reverence  for  him.  This  leads- 
to  the  general  conclusion, — not  only  in  these  cases 
but  in  all  others,—  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink," 
or  abstain  from  either  ;  in  a  word,  "  whatever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  principle  here  inculcated 
is  of  the  soundest,  most  enlightened,  and  vigilant 
kind  ;  sound,  as  forbidding  strictly  whatever  is 
really  an  offence  :  enlightened,  as  it  discriminates 
what  is  sinful  from  what  only  seems  so  to  be :  and 
watchful,  in  attending  not  merely  to  an  action  as 
it  stands  alone,  but  even  to  those  possible  effects 
of  it  which  might  bring  dishonour  to  God.  What 
is  wrong  in  itself  is  not  allowed  on  any  plea  of 
convenience,  or  in  consideration  of  circumstances 
which  may  seem  to  palliate  the  evil;  but  is  to  be 
rejected  absolutely,  and  without  reserve.  AVhat 
is  blameable  only  on  account  of  mischiefs  which 
it  may,  incidentally,  produce,  needs  not  be  too 
scrupulously  avoided,  when  it  can  have  no  such 
consequence  ;  and  yet  a  probability  that  such 
etfects  may  follow,  is  to  be  considered  as  bringing 
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;actions  the  most  indifferent  within  the  catalogue 
of  sins.  The  great  rule  of  our  life  must  be,  regard 
•to  God's  honour;  and  this  rule  must  be  applied 
on  occasions  when  we  perhaps  think  little  of 
responsibility.  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
ever ye  do,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  This  is  the  end  which  he  proposes  for  all 
our. actions.  There  are  different  ends,  which  we 
may  propose  to  ourselves,  or  others  may  propose 
to  U6.  There  are  uses  of  all  his  mhs  which  he 
himself  j)rescribes.  There  are  contrary  uses  to 
which  we,  or  others,  may  pervert  ihem.  Our 
conduct,  though  in  itself  blameles«,  ma}'  still  be 
dishonourable  to  Hi??! ;  from  the  lij;ht  in  which 
others  may  view  it,  and  the  ill  effect  it  may  have  on 

their  minds But  in  all  such  cases  what  dishonours, 

■or  seems  likely  to  dishonour,  Him,  is  to  be  avoided 
as  sin  :  what  promotes,  or  bids  fair  to  promote, 
His  glory,  must  be  deemed  of  strict  obligation. 

II.  Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  the 
principle,  let  us  proceed  to  shew  its  operation  in 
sanctifying  the  common  actions  of  life. 

Jt.is  not  often  tiiat  the  best  of  men  have  a  due 
sense  of  the  value  of  Christian  principle,  in  this 
point  of  view.  And  as  to  the  ^vorld  at  large,  they 
can  scarcely  understand  the  application  of  it. 
With  them,  religion  is  confined:  to  acts  of  worship; 
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morality  is  the  principle  of  our  duty  to  man; 
and  interest,  inclination,  custom,  convenience  are 
to  direct  the  vast  variety  of  human  actions,  which 
are  less  perfectly  of  the  moral  kind.  Thus,  in  all 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  their  lives ;  in  their  busr- 
ness  and  their  amusements;  in  the  connections  they 
form,  and  the  society  they  frequent ;  in  the  use  of 
their  time,  their  influence,  their  fortune,  or  their 
talents ;  in  the  management  of  their  families ;  in 
their  habits  of  personal  indulgence;  in  their  com- 
mon discourse;  in  their  general  bearing  and 
behaviour,  they  live  altogether  without  regard  to 
God.  Of  any  end  besides  their  own  gratification  ; 
of  any  controul,  but  from  themselves  or  the  world  ; 
of  any  duties,  except  decency  and  discretion,  they 
have  no  thought;  and  if  the  glory  of  God  be 
adverted  to,  they  do  not  understand  how  it  is  to 
be  made  the  object  of  their  concern.  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  more  fatal  mistakes,  than  to  suppose 
that  God  is  glorified  only  by  expressions  of 
reverence,  or  acts  of  worship.  We  glorify  him  just 
as  truly,  when,  through  the  whole  progress  of  ordi- 
nary life,  we  keep  his  designs,  his  honour,  his  cause, 
in  view,  as  we  keep  in  view  our  own  interest,  or  the 
reputation  and  wishes  of  a  respected  parent;  when 
instead  of  counteracting,  affronting,  or  injuring  him, 
we  do  him  homage  and  service  as  we  have  occasion, 
and  make  it,  generally,  our  object  to  please  him. 
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Sudh  a  principle  will  sanctify  our  whole  conduct. 
It  will  set  a  sacred  stamp  of  sanctity  and  honour 
even  on  little  tilings.  In  the  bold  imagery  of  the 
Prophet  Zechariah,  ''  there  shall  be  upon  the 
bells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  What 
is  meanest  and  most  insio;niticant  shall  have  its  use 
in  his  service,  and  enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  a 
consecration. 

But  let  us  take  a  particular  instance  or  two. 
Take  first  the  duties  of  any  humble  and  laborious 
calling; — of  an  husbandman,  of  a  mechanic,  of 
a  servant,  of  one  who  must  labour  for  a  subsis- 
tence, and  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in  the 
work  of  his  vocation.  If  a  man  submits  to  .this 
lot,  as  a  mere  act  of  necessity  :  if  he  goes  through 
his  toil  with  cheerfulness,  because  he  thus  supplies 
his  wants,  or  procures  his  humble  comforts,  or 
hopes,  one  day,  to  improve  his  condition ;  though 
he  may  be  acting  well  and  wisely,  in  some  points 
of  view,  he  does  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God.  But 
suppose  that  he  thus  reflects  on  his  condition,  and 
that  he  habituates  himself  to  act  from  such  con- 
siderations as  these  :  "  I  am  poor  indeed,  and  must 
labour  that  I  may  live  :  but  who  has  placed  me  in 
this  situation  ?  Was  it  not  God  who  made  us  all, 
and  who  ordains  for  each  of  us  what  he  thinks  fit, 
making  some  poor  and  some  rich ;  dispensing  health 
and  strength  to  some,  and  sickness  or  infirmity  to 
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Others ;  bestowing  on  some  great  parts  and  great 
advantages,  while  he  affords  to  others  only  a  nar- 
row understanding  and  scanty  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  though  I  am  doomed  to  labour — is 
it  not  the  common  doom  ?  Has  not  God  ordained 
that  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ? 
And,  as  he  has  appointed  this  lot  for  me,  am  I  not 
doing  his  will  when  engaged  in  my  daily  occupa- 
tions, as  much  as  one  who,  with  more  leisure,  is  more 
constantly  engaged  in  attendance  upon  his  worship? 
I  will  therefore  go  to  my  labour  cheerfully  :  I  will 
pursue  it  diligently,  as  God's  appointment:  I  will 
consider  this  as  my  place  in  the  great  family  of 
his  creatures,  and  endeavour  to  serve  him  in  it ; 
doing  the  duties  of  my  station  with  a  humble, 
thankful,  devoted  mind  ;  honouring  him  before  men 
by  its  appropriate  virtues ;  looking  to  him  for  my 
support ;  thanking  him  for  my  success  ;  acting 
always  under  his  eye,  and  as  bound  to  consult  his 
pleasure."  Such  views  would  consecrate  the  labours 
of  the  day.  Thus  would  a  man  be  glorifying  God, 
not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  throughout  the  whole 
week ;  not  only  while  he  bowed  his  knee  in  prayer, 
but  while  he  was  occupied  in  the  common  business 
of  his  calling.  Let  it  be  well  observed,  however, 
that  it  is  not  by  his  diligence  or  his  cheerfulness. 
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considered  in  themselves,  that  he  thus  gives  glory  to 
God  ;  but  by  this  diligence  and  cheerfulness,  as  they 
spring  fronti  true  religious  principle  ;  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  great  Master  who  has  assigned  him  his 
place,  and  prescribed  his  duties  in  the  world. 

But  there  may  be  a  question  of  some  impor- 
tance here.  Are  these  reflections  to  be  conti- 
nually passing  in  the  mind  r  Or,  is  nothing  done 
to  the  glory  of  God,  when  we  do  not  place  it 
thus  distinctly  before  us,  as  our  express  and 
particular  object?  I  answer,  When  the  prin- 
ciple exists  and  thrives,  such  reflections  will  of 
course  be  frequently  occurring.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Spirit,  *'  without  whom  nothing  is 
strong,  nothing  is  holy,"  it  is  by  these  representa- 
tions of  truth  and  duty  that  we  must  maintain  it 
against  other  principles  which  will  be  struggling 
in  the  bosom.  Bat  when  it  is  well  formed  and 
established,  we  shall  act  by  it,  on  all  common 
occasions,  not  so  much  from  reflection  as  from 
habit;  and  be  led  into  the  feelings  and  duties 
which  our  object  demands,  w  ithout  recalling  it  ex- 
pi-essly  to  our  thoughts.  A  parent  Mho  lives  for 
the  welfare  of  her  child,  has  no  need  to  reason 
with  herself  upon  the  matter  ;  nor,  in  every  single 
act  which  promotes  her  object,  to  have  it  strongly 
or  expressly  in  her  eye.  She  feels,  rather  than 
reasons :  she  acts,  rather  from  habit  than  delibera- 
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tion.     And  so  they  who  live  to  the  glory  of  God> 
having  formed  the  habits  of  their  life  upon  that 
principle  may  go    on   regularly  in   those   habits, 
with  all  suitable  feelings,  and  in  the  practice  of  all 
required  duties;  yet  referring  to  the  principle  itself 
in  serious  moments,  and  on  graver  occasions  alone. 
We  act,  i7i  gefieral,  from  habit  rather  than  from 
reflection;  and,  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  many 
persons  of  scrupulous  minds  have  been  led  into 
great  perplexity.     They  have  possessed  the  prin- 
ciple of  regard  to  God,  but  they  have  mistaken 
the  mode  of  its  operation.     They  have  looked 
back,  therefore,  upon  a  day  of  useful  labour  in 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  as  a  day,  if  not  lost,  yet 
not  spent  to  his  glory,   because  not  passed  in  acts 
of  worship,  nor  in  express  purposes  of  honouring 
him  :    and,    reviewing   their    whole  lives  in   this 
spirit  have  rendered  themselves  unhappy  by  the 
very  uprightness  of  their  intentions.     Just  views, 
however,    of  the   subject  are  far  from  having  a 
tendency  to  distress  the  upright  heart:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
alleviate   its   burdens.     How  cheerfully  would  a 
good  man  go  forth  to  his  labour,  could  he  regard 
his  daily  occupations  as  the  service  of  his  God  I 
Under   this   persuasion,   how  calm   and   tranquil 
would  his  mind  be   kept!     How  well  would  he 
be  guarded  against  murmuring  or  sloth,  and  con- 
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soled  under  the  little  disappointments  and  petty 
vexations  of  his  existence  !  How  light  and  peace- 
ful would  those  slumbers  be  which  he  should  have 
procured  by  conscious  diligence,  under  the  eye  of 
his  approving  Master  in  heaven  !  God  exacts 
no  superstitious  regard ;  and  he  reckons  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  our  duties  as  his  appoint- 
ment, among  the  services  which  he  will  own  and 
recompense. 

2.  Let  me  briefly  shew  the  operation  of  this  same 
principle  in  another  instance. — There  are  various 
peculiar  duties  attached  to  every  rank  and  relation 
in  life; — to  parents  and  children,  for  example;  to 
husband  and  wife ;  to  master  and  servant.  The 
duties  of  these  relations  may  be  performed,  and 
decently  performed,  without  any  regard  to  God. 
A  heathen  parent  may  have  a  tenderness  of 
affection  for  his  children,  which  all  mankind  must 
admire.  A  husband  and  wife,  without  any  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  may  yet  be  united  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  love.  And  a  master  may  be  kind,  or  a 
servant  faithful,  on  whom  the  authority  of  their 
common  Master  in  heaven  would  have  no  influence. 
In  such  cases,  natural  affections,  or  ordinary  mo- 
tives, do  that,  in  part,  which  the  aid  and  controul 
of  a  higher  principle  would  enable  them  to  do 
much  better ; — and  God  is  only  so  far  glorified,  as 
the  general  order  and  harmony  of  his  creatures 
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demonstrates  the  perfection  of  the  Creator.  But 
where  the  heart  is  renewed,  and  a  regard  to  God  im- 
planted, the  influence  of  this  principle  will  extend  to 
the  various  relations  of  life,  and  all  their  duties  be 
placed  on  a  new  footing.  St.  Paul  explains  this, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  :  "  Whatsoever 
ye  do,"  says  he,  "  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  How  ?  He  proceeds 
to  shew  us:  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord."  *'  Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is 
well-pleasing  to  the  Lord."  ^^  Servants,  obey  in 
all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh ;  not 
with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness 
of  heart,  fearing  God.  And  whatever  ye  do,  do  it 
heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  ;  know- 
ing that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
the  inheritance  :  for  3e  serve  the  Lord  Christ." 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  our  regard  to  God's  honour 
should  appear.  It  is  thus  that  the  consideration 
of  his  will,  of  his  presence,  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  Him,  and  the  recompence  we  may  expect 
from  Him,  are  to  bear  upon  the  relations  and  upon 
the  whole  conduct  of  life.  Whatever  we  do,  there 
must  be  an  aim  and  object  beyond  all  that  sense, 
or  worldly  prudence,  or  natural  feelings  would 
suggest.  Some  reference,  directly  or  remotely,  to 
ithe  will  of  God ;   to  our   business  in  life,   as  his 
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appointment;  to  the  credit  and  advancement  of 
his.  cause  in  the  world  ;  to  our  own  spiritual  benefit, 
should  be  a  ruling  motive  of  our  conduct:  some- 
thing which  leads  us,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
to  deny  ourselves,  and  to  act  as  we  should  not  act 
merely  for  our  own  gratification  :  something  which 
would  propose  an  end  above  that  of  worldly  men, 
even  in  common  cases — even  where  the  action,  as 
distinct  from  its  principle,  appeared  the  same. 
Thus  our  very  amusements  and  relaxations  should 
be  enjoyed  vjwn  principle.  As  far  as  they  are 
subservient  to  right  ends,  they  may  be  indulged 
with  a  good  conscience,  nay,  considered  even 
as  a  duty ;  but  when  they  transgress  their  proper 
bounds  ;  when  they  engross  the  heart,  or  dissipate 
the  mind,  or  waste  our  time,  or  unfit  us  for  the  service 
of  God, — then  the  principle  of  regard  to  his  glory 
should  lead  us  to  retrench  or  abandon  them. 

Thus,  too,  the  food  and  rest  which  we  require 
should  be  taken  upon  Christian  principles. — 
When  we  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  for  the  needful 
refreshment  of  nature, — are  thankful  to  God  for 
such  refreshment,  and  desiie  that  the  strength  thus 
recruited  may  be  spent  in  his  service, — we  do  it  to 
the  glory  of  God.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
give  way,  in  any  of  these  things,  to  immoderate  in- 
dulgence ;  if  we  have  no  end  in  view  but  the  grati- 
fication of  carnal  desires,  no  wish  but  to  prolong  a 
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life  of  pleasure  and  of  sin,  we  are  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  precept  of  the  Apostle.  Thus 
our  principle  should  be  called  into  exercise  on  all 
occasions.  Do  we  receive  an  insult,  or  are  we 
treated  with  neglect?  It  should  induce  us  to  curb 
the  pride  and  indignation  of  our  hearts,  and  make 
us  respect  the  command  of  Christ; — to  ''  put  away 
wrath,"  and  "  follow  after  meekness."  It  should 
lead  us  to  follow  his  example,  "  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again  :  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  God"  as 
his  Judge. — Do  we  meet  with  trials  and  disap- 
pointments ?  There  should  be  a  ready  recurrence 
to  the  principle  which  teaches  us  to  "  hear  the  rod, 
and  him  who  hath  appointed  it;"  to  '*  possess  our 
souls  in  patience;"  and  to  testify  our  regard  to  God 
by  a  calm  and  humble  resignation  to  his  will.  In 
a  word,  the  principle  upon  which  we  act,  if  we 
desire  to  glorify  him,  should  be  one  which  mani- 
fests itself  more  or  less  clearly,  in  all  the  occur- 
rences of  life. 

Such,  then,  are  the  objects  we  shall  keep  in  view, 
and  such  the  motives  from  which  we  shall  act, 
in  proportion  as  we  feel  the  power,  and  possess 
the  true  spirit,  of  the  Gospel. — And  now  let  us 
turn  to  our  own  consciences  and  hearts.  What  is 
our  prevailing  principle  ?  Is  it  the  fear  and  love 
of  God  ?     Or  is  it  our  own  gratification,  or  tern- 
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poral  advantage  alone  ?  I  say  alone,  because 
we  may  conscientiously  seek  our  own  advantage 
when  it  is  in  subserviency  to  the  will  of  God. 
That  will  and  our  own  interest  point  frequently  to 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  But,  at  all  events,  we 
should,  in  general,  judge  of  our  state,  not  so  much 
by  any  single  action  whether  good  or  bad,  (for  this 
seldom  determines  the  character),  as  by  the  general 
inclination  of  our  minds  and  the  grand  principles 
upon  which  we  act  through  life.  For  there  is  one 
ruling  principle  with  us  all  :  we  live  either  to 
God  or  to  ourselves.  By  nature,  every  man  lives 
to  himself.  By  grace,  he  begins  to  live  to  God; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  better  knowledge  he 
obtains,  and  the  greater  degree  of  love  to  God 
and  to  Christ  which  his  faith  in  the  Gospel  in- 
spires, in  that  proportion  he  not  only  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  his  duties,  but  performs  them  more  and 
more  "  after  a  godly  sort."  Grace  in  the  heart 
is  like  a  little  leaven,  which,  by  degrees,  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump.  It  is  a  principle  infused  which, 
by  little  and  little,  extends  its  influence  through 
all  the  actions  of  life.  It  regulates  our  words  and 
our  thoughts ;  moderates  our  desires ;  corrects  our 
tempers ;  accompanies  us  into  our  closets,  and 
into  the  scenes  of  our  worldly  business,  teaching  us 
that,  in  all  things  and  by  all  ways,  we  should  glo- 
rify the  name  of  God,  and  abound  in  the  fruits  of 
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righteousness  which   are   by  Christ    Jesus  to  his 
praise. 

Again :  Let  this  subject  convince  us  of  the  error 
of  those  who  confine  religion  to  devotional  duties. 
No  :  religion  is  not  merely  an  act  of  homage  paid 
upon  our  bended  knees  to  God  ;  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  closet  and  the  church,  nor  is  it  restrained 
to  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  :  it  is  a  general  principle 
extending  to  a  man's  whole  conduct,  in  every  trans- 
action and  in  every  place.  I  know  no  mistake 
which  is  more  dangerous,  than  that  which  lays 
down  devotional  feelings  alone  as  the  test  of 
true  religion.  He,  indeed,  whose  piety  is  genuine, 
will  pour  forth  his  heart  to  God  in  supplication, 
or  in  ascriptions  of  holy  praise.  A  cold  and 
heartless  form  is  foreign  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christian  worship.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  very  constant  in  this  duty,  and  feeling  much 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  com- 
mon principles  of  action  are  of  a  worldly  kind, 
and  the  conduct  such  as  by  no  means  *'  shines 
before  men,  so  that  they  may  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Let  us  be  convinced  that 
all  prayer,  all  preaching,  all  knowledge,  are  but 
means  to  attain  a  superior  end  ;  and  that  end  the 
sanctification  of  the  heart  and  of  all  the  principles 
upon  which  we  are  daily  acting.  Till  our  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  our  conversation,  in  our  business^ 
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in  our  pleasures,  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  our 
life,  we  have  not  attained  a  conformity  to  the  image 
of  our  Saviour,  nor  have  we  learned  his  Gospel 
aright. 

Lastly  :  would  we  possess  this  principle  of  doing 
all  things  to  the  glory  of  God,  let  us  first  seek  to 
have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  The 
effect  is  a  great  one  ;  the  motive  which  produces 
it  must  therefore  be  powerful.  Let  us  love  God, 
and  we  shall  serve  him  faithfully  and  universally. 
And  here  we  perceive  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel 
to  produce  this  great  change  in  man.  "  We  all," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  The  Gospel  shews  us  ourruin  without  God. 
It  discovers  to  us  the  misery  of  our  fallen  nature  ; 
always  mistaking  the  path  of  happiness,  and  striking 
into  many  devious  paths  where  happiness  never 
can  be  found.  It  reveals  a  Saviour  to  us ;  an 
heavenly  Director,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way 
of  peace.  It  proclaims  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  his  blood,  and  the  sanctification  of  our 
souls  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  pardoned,  thus 
encouraged,  we  seek  to  run  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments. Gratitude  and  affection  begin  to 
rule   in   our   breasts.     The   love   of  Christ  now 
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constrains  us  to  live  no  longer  to  ourselves,  but  "  to 
Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us."  Thus 
we  begin  to  serve  God,  and  thus  we  continue  to 
obey  him.  Fresh  displays  of  his  power  and  mercy 
overcome  our  continual  propensity  to  backslide, 
and  lead  us  to  **  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us."  Self-denial  is  cheerfully  prac- 
tised. The  operation  of  Divine  grace  is  extended 
through  all  branches  of  our  conduct  ;  and  we 
endeavour,  in  earnest,  "  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XX. 


PROOFS  AND  REASONS  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS 
OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD. 

(preached  on  good  FRIDAY.) 


ISAIAH  liii.  3 — 6. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  meuy  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  ivitli  grief;  and  ivehid 
as  it  zvere  our  faces  from  him  :_  he  zvas  des- 
pisedy  and  zee  esteemed  him  not.      Surely  he 
hath   borne  our  griefs^    and  carried  our  sor- 
rows;  yet  zve  did  esteem  him  strickeuy  smitten 
of  Gody   and  afflicted.     But  he  zvas  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities  :   the  chastis'eme?it  of  our  peace  zvas 
upon  him,  and  loith  his  stripes  zve  are  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  xve  have 
z  S 
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turned  every  one  to  his  own  way^  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

That  this  passage  contains  a  direct  prophecy 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  plain,  that  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  serious  objection  to  be  made  to  it. 
The  principal  doubt  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
mind  is,  that  it  is  so  literal  and  particular  as  to 
seem  to  be  rather  an  history  interpolated  into  the 
text  after  the  events  had  taken  place,  than  a  pro- 
phecy delivered  seven  hundred  years  before  them. 
But  this  doubt  is  instantly  removed,  by  considering 
that  the  Jews,  the  grand  enemies  of  Christ,  were 
the  very  persons  to  whom  the  preservation  of  this 
prophecy  was  entrusted";  that  they  acknowledge  it 
to  be  genuine,  and  have  never  suggested  a  doubt  of 
its  authenticity.     If,  then,  it  is  genuine,  to  whom 
can  it  relate?     It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to   confute  the  interpretations  that  have 
been  given  by  the  Jews  of  late  years,  by  which 
it  is  made  to  apply  to  Hezekiah,  to  Jeremiah,  &c. 
It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  in  a 
lock  consisting  of  numerous  wards,  that  key  alone 
is  the  true  one  which  fits  all  the  wards  j  so  in  pro- 
phecy, that  only  is  the  true  interpretation  of  any 
prediction  which  fits  every  part  of  it;  and  the 
more  numerous  and  uncommon  such   parts  are, 
the  more  manifest  is  it,  in  the  case  of  a  perfect 
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coincidence,  that  the  true  interpretation  has  been 
given.  I  say,  the  more  uncommon ;  because  if 
events  are  foretold  which  cannot  possibly  apply 
but  to  a  few  persons,  the  interpretation  is  then 
proportionably  limited.  If,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
phecy should  relate  to  a  king,  this  would  narrow 
the  range  of  interpretation  to  those  who  bore  the 
kingly  office :  if  to  a  king  who  had  died  a  violent 
death,  this  would  narrow  it  still  more  ;  if  that 
death  was  inflicted  by  his  own  subjects,  it  would 
reduce  still  more  considerably  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  could  be  applied.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  there  are  circumstances  so  very 
peculiar,  that  they  can  be  applied  to  one  person 
alone. 

The  person  here  spoken  of  was  to  be  the  servant 
of  God,  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  Yet  when  he  came  into  the  world,  he 
was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  he  was 
not  to  be  received  as  the  Messiah  ;  he  was  to  be 
put  into  prison ;  he  was  to  be  brought  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter ;  many  were  to  be  astonished  at 
him  ;  his  visage  was  to  be  marred  more  than  any 
man's ;  he  was  to  be  numbered  with  transgressors, 
and  cut  off  by  a  judicial  sentence  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living  ;  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the 
wicked,  yet  his  tomb  was  to  be  with  the  rich  man. 
And  his  sufferings  were  to  be  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
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and  inflicted  for  no  common  cause.  He  was  to  be 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  smitten  for 
our  iniquities.  Jeliovaii  was  pleased  to  put  liim 
to  grief,  and  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, 
tiTou<;h  he  had  "  done  no  wrong,  nor  was  any  guile 
found  in  his  mouth."  But  after  God  had  thus 
made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  then  he  was  to 
revive  again  ;  to  prolong  his  days  ;  to  erect  a 
S|)iritual  kingdom;  to  sprinkle  many  nations ;  to 
be  advanced  above  kings,  who  should  shut  their 
mouths  before  him  ;  to  be  exalted  and  extolled* 
and  be  very  high  ;  to  see  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
effect  of  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  to  justify  many  by 
bis  knowledge,  and  to  make  intercession  for  trans- 
gressors. 

Now  of  these  particulars  it  is  evident,  that  most 
of  them  can  be  applied  only  to  a  few  persons ; 
some,  from  their  very  nature,  to  none  but  such  a 
divine  and  extraordinary  person  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  that  to  him  all  are  applicable  in  the  plainest 
and  most  literal  sense.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  real  import  of  any  prophecy  is  clear 
and  indisputable,  that  of  the  text  is  so  when  it  is 
made  to  refer  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  touch,  except  incidentally, 
on  the  Person  to  whom  this  prophecy  points.  IVIy 
principal  object  is  to,  direct  your  attention  to  that 
part  cf  the  prophecy  which   explains  the  reason 
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why  the  Messiah  was  permitted  to  endure  sufFer- 

■inss.     "  He  was  wounded  for  o«7-  tran«2;i'essioiys, 

"he  was  bruised  for  oui'  iniquities;  the  chastisement" 

by  which  "our  peace"  was  to  be  effected  "was 

laid  ui>on  iiiui,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

That  there  should  be  a  Divine  Personage  who, 

with  any  degree  of  propriety,   could  be  styled,  in 

a  peculiar  sense,   the  Son  of  God — that  he  should 

take  upon  him  our  nature,   and  suffer  death  upon 

the  cross  —  is  a  fact  so  extraordiiiary,  so  entirely  out; 

of  the  common   course   of  things,  so  unlike  aryy 

tliin<r  else  in  the  world,  tiiat  we  may  justly  require 

the  strongest  iiviDt.xcE  of  the  fact,  and  ex- 

-pect  also  so-ME  explaxatiox  of  its  cause. 

I.  The  evidence  of  the  fact  is  to  be  collected 
rfrom  the  accumulated  testimonies  of  propliecyy 
from  the  acts  and  declaralions  of  our  blessed 
•  Lord,  and  from  the  decisive  ivilness  of  the  Holy 
Sp/n'ty  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  his 
.various  and  miraculous  influences. 

1.  How  much  the  spirit  of  pr-opliecy  is  the 
testimony  to  Jesus,  we  need  not  remark,  after  the 
-striking  and  literal  description  given  of  him  in  my 
text.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  towards  this  illustrious 
•Person  by  a  regular  chain  of  prophecy,  continued 
>froui  the  creation  of  the  world.     Other  persons 
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have  been  the  subjects  of  prophecy,  but  of  a  single 
unconnected  prophecy.  Who  but  Jesus  was  ever 
the  subject  of  prophecies,  extending  from  the  first 
record  of  inspiration  to  the  ceasing  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  under  the  Jewish  dispensation?  VV^io,  hl^e 
him,  was  the  subject  of  multiplied,  distinct,  and 
detailed  prophecies ;  in  delivering  which  the  pro- 
phets were  elevated  to  the  highest  tone  of  inspira- 
tion, and  displayed  the  sublimest  sentiments  which 
the  imagination  could  conceive,  in  the  loftiest 
strains  which  language  could  dictate?  Who  but 
Christ  had  the  universal  testimony  of  the  whole 
chorus  of  prophets  ?  For  to  him  all  the  prophets 
give  witness.  The  harp  of  prophecy  seemed  to 
be  formed  only  to  celebrate  Jesus ;  and  the  sacred 
melody  of  its  highest  and  most  celestial  tones  was 
directed  to  Him  as  its  inspiring  theme,  its  object, 
and  its  glory. 

2.  And  when  our  blessed  Lord  at  length 
appeared  upon  earth,  every  circumstance  relating 
to  him,  every  action  of  his  life,  proved  that  he  was 
a  person  totally  different  from  the  ordinary  chil- 
dren of  men.  Who  but  himself  was  born  in  a 
supernatural  manner?  Whose  birth  was  cele- 
brated like  his  by  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host 
chaunting,  while  they  contemplated  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,    and    on    earth    peace   and  good 
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will  to  men?"  Who,  like  him,  was  entrusted  with 
all  the  grand  variety  and  boundless  extent  of  the 
Divine  power  ?  Who,  like  him,  commanded  the 
winds  and  seas,  and  they  obeyed  him  ?  Who,  like 
him,  had  the  power  to  cure  every  disease  by  a 
word  ?  When  did  the  evil  spirits  acknowledge 
their  inferioiily  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  to 
him,  and  promptly  depart,  as  at  his  bidding,  from 
the  bodies  of  the  possessed  ?  When  did  the  dead 
rise  up  from  their  graves,  as  at  his  command  ?  All 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  acknowledged  him 
as  its  Lord.  Angels,  from  above,  ministered  to 
him;  hell,  from  beneath,  submitted  to  his  power; 
the  sea  and  the  air  paid  homage  to  him ;  the  sun 
refused  to  shine  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross ; 
earth  shook  to  its  centre  when  he  expired ;  and 
the  voice  of  God,  from  heaven,  audibly  proclaimed 
him  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased. 

3.  After  such  a  display  of  Divinity,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  receive  his  own  testimony  concerning 
himself  No  one  of  the  children  of  men  was  ever 
less  ostentatious,  less  assuming  than  Christ ;  for 
he  was  the  model  of  lowliness  and  humility :  yet 
he  did  not  esteem  it  arrogance  to  maintain,  con* 
stantly  and  plainly,  that  God  was  his  Father;  that 
he  was  his  only  Son;  that  he  had  dwelt  in  heaven 
before  he  ranio  upon  earth  ;  that  the  Father  had 
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put  all  things  into  his  hand ;  that,  after  suffering 
death,  he  should  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  and 
ascend  into  heaven, — there  to  dwell  with  the 
Father  for  ever,  to  sit  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  be 
-the  Intercessor  for  sinful  man. 

Now  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning him,  and  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  com- 
pare them  with  his  declarations,  they  will  be  found 
in  unison  with  each  other.  His  declarations  are 
uniformly  confirmed  and  supported  by  both  the 
prophecies  and  the  acts. 

4.  Immediately  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
the  extraordinary  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  which 
had  long  ceased,  broke  forth  with  irresistible 
power,  and  enlightened  the  world.  Prophecy 
again  revived,  in  order  to  speak  of  him  ;  niiracles 
were  generally  performed  by  his  disciples  in  his 
name;  myriads  were  converted  to  the  Cinistian 
faith;  the  men  so  converted  became  witnesses  of 
the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  cheerfully 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ;  from  the 
risin«T  to  the  settins;  of  the  sun,  Clirist  was  wor- 
siiipped  and  ulorified  :  to  him  each  dying  believer 
lias  intrusted  liis  soul,  as  to  the  only  hope  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  him,  for  l.SOO  years,  throughout  tiie 
whole  church,  has  every  eye  been  directed,  and  every 
tongue  been  vocal,  as  their  Master  and  IVacher, 
:tli€ir  Sacrifice  and  Saviour,  their  Lord  and  God, 
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Now  we  ought  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  on 
any  single  fact,  any  solicary  testimony,  that  we 
found  our  persuasion  of  the  liigh  dignity  and  un- 
rivalled tjlorv  of  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  but  on  the  whole  united 
testimony  of  pro[)hets,  of  miracles,  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Christ,  of  the  efl'usion  of  the  Spiiit,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  liis  di£ci|)les.  It  is  upon  the 
union  and  harmony  of  all  these,  forming  a  con- 
tinued chain,  an  extensive  mass  of  evidence,  that 
we  fix  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  All  these 
concur,  from  century  to  century,  from  one  region 
of  the  globe  to  another,  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus : 
prophet  answers  prophet;  earth  replies  to  heaven; 
angtls  join  their  testimony  with  that  of  men;  all 
with  one  consent  pointing  him  out  as  the  Son  of 
God,  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  ? 

II.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind,  by  pre- 
vious reflection  on  the  vast  and  decisive  mass  of 
evidence  which  proves  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
Christ,  for  approaching  in  a  proper  frame  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  on  what  account 
the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  and  suffered  on 
the  cross.  And,  indeed,  these  two  views  of  the 
subject  serve  strongly  to  illustrate  each  other  ;  for 
if  we  consider  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
high  expectations  raised  of  his  approach,  and  the 
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Divine  testimonies  given  of  his  glory,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  end  which  he  came  to  acconjplish 
must  have  been  of  the  very  first  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  contemplate  that  end,  as  it 
is  made  known  to  us  in  Scripture,  its  vast  impor- 
tance and  immense  magnitude, — no  less  than  the 
redemption  of  man,  the  expiation  of  sin,  the  resto- 
ration of  a  fallen  world, — it  will  evidently  appear 
to  be  such  as  none  but  a  Divine  person  could 
undertake.  Its  importance  justifies  the  high- 
raised  expectation  which  the  long  continued  series 
of  prophecy  had  inspired,  and  explains  the 
propriety  of  all  the  illustrious  testimonies  which 
were  given  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Christ. 
The  Saviour  of  man  could  not  be  less  than 
Divine. 

Accordingly  we  are  told  by  the  Prophet  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that 
they  were  inflicted  not  on  his  own  account:  he  had 
"  done  no  violence,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth;"  but  his  sutferings  were  undertaken  for 
our  salvation.  He  was  to  be  wounded  for  ou^r 
transgressions ;  he  was  to  be  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities ;  the  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  was 
to  be  effected  was  to  be  laid  upon  him,  and  by  his 
stripes  we  were  to  be  healed.  His  soul  was  to 
be  made  an  offering  for  sin. 

If  there  appears  any  difficulty  in  receiving  this 
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testimony  concerning  the  end  which  the  Saviour 
was  to  accomplish,  let  us  reflect  that  it  was  a 
transaction  entirely  of  its  own  kind,  nothing  similar 
to  it  being  to  be  found,  according  to  which  we 
may  measure  its  propriety  or  explain  its  nature. 
Let  lis  also  bear  in  mind,  that  heavenly  subjects 
are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  worldly  ideas,  or  tried 
at  the  bar  of  human  reason.  And  hence  arises 
the  difficulty  of  comprehending  those  parts  of 
Revelation  which  relate  to  heavenly  things.  From 
the  ignorance  of  our  minds  and  tJje  imperfec- 
tion of  our  faculties,  the  Revelation  must  neces- 
sarily be  accommodated  to  worldly  ideas.  It  must 
be  an  approximation  to  truth,  rather  than  trutli 
itself.  It  must  select  some  earthly  analogy,  and 
give  an  imperfect  explanation  of  heavenly  subjects, 
by  a  reference  to  the  earthly  sui)jects  with  which. 
they  best  admit  of  being  compared.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  tiie  proper  nature  and  dignity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  his  relation  to  God,  the  term  "  Son 
of  God  "  is  used ;  because  the  idea  of  a  Son  con- 
veys the  nearest  resemblance  of  that  mysterious 
union,  that  intimate  connection,  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  the  Father.  But  yet  the  term 
is  inadequate  to  convey  to  us  perfect  conceptions. 
The  union  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  closer 
nature  than  earthly  words  can  describe,  or  human 
imagination  conceive.     And  a  great  part  of  the 
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errors  of  man  arises  from  this  source,  that  he 
judges  of  God  by  earthly  ideas,  and  tries  his 
nays  by  tiie  scanty  conceptions  of  worldly  reason. 
Vain  and  foolish  proceeding  !  Every  thing  relating 
to  God,  every  thing  relating  to  the  ways  of  God, 
mocks  all  the  efforts  of  man's  understandinij.  We 
cannot  form  a  clear  judgment  of  any  one  of  his 
attributes,  or  fully  comprehend  any  of  his  actions. 
His  ways  are  in  the  great  deep,  and  his  judgments 
past  finding  out.  Let  us,  then,  when  we  approach 
our  present  subject;  one  which  treats  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  solemn  transaction  between  God 
and  man  :  one,  confessedly,  which  has  no  parallel 
by  which  it  can  be  judged,  and  must  therefore  rest 
solely  upon  its  own  basis :  let  us  divest  our  minds 
of  all  narrow,  partial,  groveling  ideas  derived  from 
the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  and  the  poor  fallen 
creatures  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  elevate 
our  thoughts  to  the  majesty  of  God,  the  sublimity 
of  his  attributes,  and  the  glory  of  his  Son.  Then 
we  shall  see  that  such  was  the  awful  holiness  of 
God,  that  he  thought  it  right  to  display  that  holi- 
ness in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  making  his 
own  Son  suffer  death  as  an  expiation  for  sin.  Such 
was  his  infuiite  mercy  that  he  withheld  not  from 
us  his  only  Son,  but  gave  him  up  to  be  the  propi- 
tiation of  our  sins.  He  treats  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race.     The  Son  takes  upon 
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htm  their  nature  :  he  bears  in  his  own  body  their 
sins  :  he  voluntarily  suffers  for  their  sakes  :  and 
God,  in  accepting  what  he  suffered,  accepts  them 
also;  pardons,  for  his  sake,  their  transgression; 
receives  them  into  iiis  favour,  as  the  redeemed  of 
his  Son  ;  and  blesses  them  with  infinite  and  eternal 
blessings,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him.  With 
him  they  are  raised  from  death  ;  through  him  they 
are  translated  to  Iieaven.  Sanctified  by  him,  theil- 
prayers  are  heard  and  their  imperfect  repentance  ac- 
cepted. Through  him  all  mercy,  life,  and  pardon, 
in  a  word,  all  blessings,  are  dispensed  to  sinful  man^ 

In  addressing  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  must 
address  you  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
this  point  we  ail  agree  :  ive  all  like  sheep  have  gone 
astral/  j  zve  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  ivay. 
It  becomes  us,  then,  seriously  to  inquire  in  what 
mode  it  will  please  God  to  pardon  our  sins,  and 
restore  us  to  his  favour.  Here  the  question  is  not 
what  steps  we  may  think  the  most  proper  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  make  our  peace  with  God,  but 
what  is  the  way  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  for  that  purpose.  The  declarations  of 
his  will,  not  our  reason,  must  here  be  consulted. 
We  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  God,  his  infinite 
purity,  and  the  heinousness  of  transgression  in  hi» 
sight,  that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  what 
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may  be  requisite  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Think 
not,  then,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  repent,  and  endea- 
vour to  avoid  sin  for  the  future.  Undoubtedly, 
repentance  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  a  hearty 
desire  and  unceasing  endeavour  to  avoid  all  sin  in 
future  are  absolutely  necessary  also.  But  the 
question  still  is,  whether  God  does  not  require 
something  to  make  your  very  repentance  accepta- 
ble; something  to  satisfy  the  justice  and  holiness 
of  his  nature ;  something  on  account  of  which  he 
may  deem  it  consistent  with  his  attributes  to 
receive  you  into  favour.  Now  the  whole  scope  of 
Revelation  is  intended  to  shew,  from  the  very 
highest  authority,  that  this  is  the  case ;  that  the 
merits  and  death  of  his  only  Son  form  the  con- 
sideration on  account  of  which  he  will  pardon  and 
accept  you  ;  and  that  you  must,  by  a  lively  faith, 
be  interested  in  that  death  and  in  those  merits 
before  you  can  be  a  sharer  in  those  high  privileges. 
This  my  text  clearly  shews  ;  the  whole  Levitical 
dispensation  shews  it ;  the  whole  of  the  prophetic 
writings  shews  it.  It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  New  Testament ;  every  page  exhibits  it ; 
every  miracle  attests  it ;  every  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  confirms  it  anew.  Allow  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mighty  Saviour  on  whom  alone  we 
must  depend  for  salvation,  and  every  thing  in 
Revelation  is  in  harmony  :  exclude  him  from  that 
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office,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  Gospel  be- 
comes strange,  disproportionate,  and  unintelligible. 
Too  much  is  there  attributed  to  Christ ;  too  lofty 
names  are  given  to  him ;  too  high  expressions  are 
used  concerning  him,  if  he  is  not  the  grand  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  and  if  salvation  is  not 
wholly  to  be  obtained  through  faith  in  him. 

Knowing,  my  brethren,  that  ere  long  you  and  I 
must  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and 
being  most  deeply  convinced  of  the  awfulness  of 
that  solemn  trial,  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  that 
in  that  day  we  may  be  found  justified  and  accepted 
before  God.  And  I  fear  lest,  through  the  pride 
of  reasoning,  or  the  carelessness  of  our  hearts,  we 
should  be  found  to  have  neglected  the  great  salva- 
tion which  God  has  so  graciously  provided  for  us, 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  our  reli- 
gion is  conformed  to  the  model  God  has  given  us. 
It  becomes  a  crime  of  no  light  degree  to  neglect 
Jhe  salvation  of  God's  appointment,  a  salvation 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate  as  the  sacrifice  of  his 
beloved  Son  ; — to  reject  (as  all  who  neg;lect  this 
salvation  virtually  do)  the  only  Son  of  God,  given 
as  the  greatest  benefit  ever  conferred  on  mankind. 
My  brethren,  I  entreat  you  by  the  whole  scope  of 
Revelation,  which  tends  to  exalt  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour ;  by  all  the  great  and  glorious  things  which 
fire  related  of  him  in  Scripture  ;  by  the  miraculous 
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powers  with  which  he  was  endowed  ;  by  the  agony 
and    pain    of   his    most    precious    death  ;    by  his 
glorious    resurrection    and     ascension  ;     by    the 
coming  of  the   IJoly  Ghost  to  testify  of  him  ; — 
i  entreat  you,  by  every  thing  which  was  held  dear 
and  sacred  among  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
willingly  scaled  their  attachment  to  him   by  their 
blood  ; — think  not  lightly  of  him  who  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,   who  was   bruised  for  our 
iniquities.     In  our  estimation  of  Christ  there  can 
be  no  medium.     Either  he  must  be  All  in  All  in  our 
esteem  ;  our  Propitiation,  our  Intercessor,  our  Re- 
deemer, our  Saviour,  our  Life,  our  King,  our  Lord; 
or  he  must  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  common 
man  ;  and  in  this  case,  we  vainly  endeavour  to  free 
ourselves    from    one  difficulty   i)y  encountering  a 
multitude  of  others  which  would  render  the  whole 
of  Revelation  nugatory,  and  its  system  irrational. 
If  we  ascend   up  to  heaven  and  place  ourselves 
before  the  dread   tribunal   of  God,    there    Jesus 
Christ  holds  the  same  rank  and  high  dignity  vvhich 
he  claimed  upon  earth  ; — there  the  angels  adore 
him  continually  ; — there  he  sits  at  the  riijht  hand  of 
God,  in  all  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Majesty  ; — 
there  he  rules  Lord  of  the  heaven  above  ;  the  keys 
of  death  and  hell  are  put  into  his  hands  ;  he  open- 
eth,    and  no  man  shutteth  ;    he  shutteth  and  no 
man  openelh.     Now  he  offers  to  be  our  Aliuighty 
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Saviour:    ()  let  none  here  be  found  at  that  great 
day  to  have  rejected  tliis  salvation  ! 

Would  you  then  pay  due  respect  to  the  Saviour, 
the  foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  deep  sense  of 
yonrneed  of  salvation,  and  in  a  clear  view  of  your 
obligations  to  him.  When  the  soul  is  properly 
sensible  of  its  weakness,  its  unworthiness,  its 
defilement,  its  inability  to  do  any  thing  good,  it 
will  receive  with  joy  the  glad  tidings  that  God  has 
provided  a  Saviour^  even  his  only  begotten  Son. 
']  hen  will  he  l)e  the  principal  object  in  our  esteem. 
No  words  will  be  strong  enough  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Him  and  to  the  Father.  We  shall 
humbly  place  our  trust  and  confidence  on  him  : 
we  shall  commit  our  souls  into  his  hands:  we 
shall  rest  with  holy  hope  on  his  proniises :  we 
shall  feel  an  inexpressible  love  to  his  name:  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  as  no  longer  our  own  but 
his,  bound  to  serve  him  with  our  bodies  and  souls 
which  are  his  :  we  shall  cheerfully  make  every 
sacrifice  which  he  requires,  and  comply  readily 
with  every  precept  he  gives  us.  IJis  love  will 
constrain  us  to  a  ready,  impartial,  and  constant 
obedience.  His  mercy  will  elevate  our  highest 
hopes.  His  goodness  will  gild  the  whole  scene  of 
life.  Christ  will  be  all  in  all  to  us.  Daily  shall 
we  make  application  to  him  for  wisdom,  grace, 
and  strength ;  and  daily  siiall  we  praise  him  for 
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the  communication  of  his  grace,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  glory :  in  a  word,  we  shall  possess  a  new  life 
in  Christ ;  old  things  will  have  passed  away — our 
careless,  superficial,  cold  form  of  religion — and  all 
things  will  have  become  new ;  and  all  things  will 
be  "  of  God  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by 
Jesus  Christ."  "  For  he  hath  made  him  who 
knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

This  day,  this  all-important  day,  on  which  we 
celebrate  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  trans- 
action which  ever  took  place  in  this  theatre  of  the 
world,  ought  strongly  to  direct  our  thoughts  to 
the  nature  and  end  of  that  great  event.  May 
the  prophet's  view  of  it  be  our's,  while,  with 
mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  we 
contemplate  the  Son  of  God  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ! 
With  the  Apostle  may  we  exclaim,  as  we  reflect 
on  the  length  and  breadth,  the  heighth  and  depth, 
of  the  love  of  Christ  here  manifested ;  "God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  by  whom  I  am  crucified  to  the  world  and 
the  world  to  me !  "  And,  with  the  whole  chorus 
of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
in  heaven,  may  we  say,  with  unutterable  gratitude 
and  aflfection,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
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strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing; 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood,  and  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  our  God,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."     Amen. 
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SERMON  XXI. 


ON  THE   PEACE    ARISING    FROM  TRUST 
IN   GOD. 


ISAIAH  xxvi.  3. 

Thou  xvill  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  wind 

is  slurjed  on  l/iee,  because  he  truslelk  in  thee. 

It  midit  be  thousht,  that  in  a  world  so  full  of 
troubles  and  evils  us  the  present,  a  proposal  to 
keep  the  mind  in  perfect  peace  would  be  received 
with  serious  attention  at  the  least;  wiih  eagerness, 
if  it  proit  ised  to  be  successful ;  and,  if  made  in  the 
naine  and  by  the  authority  of  God,  with  the  most 
confident  expectation  of  the  blessing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  men  stand  greatly 
in  need  of  a  support  upon  which  to  rest  their  trou- 
bled minds.  All  are  exposed  to  distress  in  various 
^ays ; — from  severe  and  painful  disappointments ; 
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from  still  more  serious  caliiiiiitic?;  and  from  fears 
and  forebodings  of  evil,  wliicli  are  often  as  paintul 
as  the  realities  themselves.  Nay,  a  very  consi- 
derable number  are  actually  suffL-rinj^  under  trials 
which  threaten  continually  to  overwhelm  them. 
Peace  is  more  or  less  a  stranger  to  the  bosom 
of  ihem  all.  They  live  in  a  state  of  restless 
agitation,  far,  very  far,  from  tne  calm  and  quiet 
wiiich  they  crave  ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  state  of 
mind,  there  are  but  few  wlio  will  give  that 
welcome  to  the  ()romises  of  the  Bible  whieh,  from 
the  nature  and  desij^n  of  them,  we  miuht  so  rea- 
sonably  expect.  They  want  peace,  but  they  do  not 
think  of  finding  it  there.  .1  speak  not  here  of 
unbelievers,  but  of  persons  who,  in  a  general  way, 
give  credit  to  the  revelation  of  God.  I^lany,  even 
of  these,  will  go  on  sorrowing  in  their  afflictions 
without  hope,  as  if  ihere  were  really  no  hope 
for  them :  and,  w  hile  the  short  and  sure  road  to 
peace  is  marked  out,  by  God  himself,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  while  the  Gospel,  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  sets  the  object  of  their  wants  and  wishes 
in  full  view  before  them  ;  they  make  as  little  use 
of  that  Gospel  in  their  distress,  have  as  little 
expectalion  of  relief,  or  support,  or  comfort  from 
it,  as  if  they  were  infidels  and  heathens.  The  fact 
will  not  be  disputed,  but  how  must  it  be  accounted 
>for  ?     Ciiiefly  I  conceive  from  the  very  lov^  and 
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false  ideas  which  men  entertain  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  religion.  They  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
remedy  which  the  mercy  of  God  provides  for  all 
the  miseries  of  our  condition.  They  view  it  not 
as  his  manifestation  of  grace  and  good-will  to 
man,  but  rather  as  a  system  of  painful  duties  which 
he  requires  them  to  discharge.  Looking  first  at 
the  self-denial  and  sacrifices  which  it  demands, 
and  forming  their  conceptions  of  its  nature  from 
these  views,  they  consider  it  rather  as  adding  to 
their  burdens,  as  calculated,  by  the  heavy  obli- 
gations which  it  imposes,  to  produce  deeper  gloom 
and  more  painful  anxiety,  and  thus  to  increase  and 
aggravate  their  distresses ;  than  as  contributing 
in  any  way  to  their  consolation,  or  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  lives. 
This  is  indeed  the  impression  which  minds  corrupt 
like  ours  would  be  apt,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
receive  from  so  pure  and  holy  a  religion.  Its 
contrariety  to  their  own  nature  would  seem  to 
afford  but  little  hope  of  comfort ;  and  they  would 
of  course  be  but  little  inclined  to  look  for  comfort 
there. 

But,  O  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction^ 
allow  trie  to  present  religion  to  you  under  another 
aspect,  which  is  perhaps  new,  but  which  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  you. — I  propose 
it  as  the  best  and  surest  source  of  peace.     Thia 
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it  professes  to  be  :  let  it  be  our  part  to  make 
the  trial.  The  Scripture  declares,  that  God  will 
keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  him.  Give  credit  to  this  declaration. 
Do  not  practically  deny  the  truth  of  a  revelation 
which  you  profess  solemnly  to  believe.  Remember 
that  this  is  not  a  detached  and  solitary  position. 
It  is  not  one  passage  of  Scripture  only  which 
declares,  that  true  peace  is  to  be  found  by  trusting 
in  God  ;  but  the  doctrine  is  every  where  interwoven 
into  tlie  very  fabric  and  texture  of  Divine  truth. 
Happy  would  you  be  if  you  would  give  entire 
credit  to  it. 

The  words  of  my  text  naturally  suggest  three 
points  of  consideration  : 

I.  The  nature  of  the  duty  here  commended, 
that  of  staying  the  mind  on  God. 

II.  The  blessing  annexed  to  it;  a  state  of  per- 
manent aixl  perfect  peace  ; — and, 

III.  The  reason  assigned  for  communicating  this 
blessing,  because  confidence  is  placed  in  God. 

My  chief  object  in  this  discourse  will  be  to 
explain  the  first  of  these ;  namely,  the  nature  of 
the  duty  here  commended. 

To  stay  the  mind  on  God  is  to  trust  in  him 
confidently ;  to  repose  securely  on  his  care  and 
protection ;    to  be  persuaded  that  he  will  order 
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and  appoint  all  things  well ;  to  place  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  and  on  the  certainty 
of  his  over-ruling  providence. 

But  here  we  should  very  carefully  distinguish 
between  a  just  and  well-founded  confidence  in  God, 
and  a  confidence  not  just,  and  not  well-founded, 
which  is  too  often  mistaken  for  it. 

Many  persons  errtcrtain  a  kind  of  trust  in  God, 
neither  founded  on  the  principles  nor  warranted 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  They  conceive  of 
God  as  of  a  being  infinitely  kind  and  good,  who 
pities  the  miseries  of  his  creatures,  and  though 
circumstances  may  not  admit  of  the  entire  removal 
of  them  at  pr€sent,  will  yet,  in  a  short  time,  effect 
his  gracious  purpose,  and  either  make  amends  to 
them  in  this  life  for  their  sufferings,  or  give  them 
ample  rccompence  in  the  life  to  come.  According 
to  this  system,  therefore,  there  is  evil  in  tl>e  world, 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  independently,  as 
it  were,  of  God,  the  progress  of  which  he  is  con- 
tinually counteracting  and  will  ultimately  overcome; 
though  time  must  elapse  before  he  completes  the 
triumph.  And  the  duty  of  man  therefore  is,  to 
suffer  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  in  a  full  per- 
suasion of  the  power  and  goodness  of  his  Creator, 
and  that  he  will  make  all  things  work  for  good. 

The  system  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it 
wears  the  mask  of  piety.     By  representing  God  in 
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an  amiable  point  of  view,  as  a  most  gracious 
benevolent  being,  it  appears  as  if  framed  to  do  him 
honour,  while  it  is  in  fact  a  misrepresentation  of 
bis  nature  ;  and  directly  contrary  to  the  character 
he  has  given  of  himself.  Being  well  suited  to  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  it  is  a  favourite  system  with 
Deists  and  freethinkers  of  all  times.  And  tending 
necessarily  to  allay  all  apprehension  of  God's 
wrath,  and  to  prevent  all  remorse  or  compunction 
for  sin,  it  leads  men  quietly  on  in  the  path  of 
destruction,  even  ^vliile  they  flatter  themselves  that 
theirs  are  the  niosi  exalied  conceptions  of  the 
Deit}^  and  the  only  just  views  of  his  religion. — 
Moreover,  it  is  no  novelty.  The  error  of  the 
Manichees,  an  heretical  sect  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  was  at  bottom  very  much  the  same. 
It  supposed,  that  there  were  two  beings  or  prin- 
ciples of  contrary  qualities  and  dispositions,  from 
whose  contending  influence  resulted  the  mixed  and 
chequered  state  of  things  on  earth  ;  —  the  one 
unhiippy  and  malignant,  the  author  of  all  the  evil 
which  wc  see;  the  other  blessed  and  benevolent, 
continually  resisting  that  evil,  and  author  of  all  the 
good  which  prevails  in  the  creation. 

iVIodern  infidels,  indeed,  have  dropped  the  idea 
of  two  independent  waning  powers  :  but  they 
still  account  for  the  evil  on  principles  much  the 
same,  as  originating  against  the  will  of  the  supreme 
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and  merciful  Creator  j  as  what  he  is  continually 
opposing,  and  will  certainly  at  last  destroy.  They 
do  not  look  upon  evil  as  inflicted  immediately  by 
God,  but  rather  as  an  imperfection,  the  ground  of 
which  was  laid  in  the  very  constitution  of  moral 
beings  ;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  be  entirely 
prevented,  will  yet  be  graciously  over-ruled  in  the 
issue,  to  the  production  of  a  much  greater  degree 
of  good. 

I  would  earnestly  warn  you,  my  brethren,  against 
admitting  any  representation  of  God,  as  a  good 
and  merciful  being,  which  does  not  clearly  and 
fully  acknowledge  his  Justice  also. — Of  the  Divine 
goodness  it  is  impossible  to  form  conceptions  too 
high,  but  it  is  easy  to  form  false  ones  ;  such  as  are 
equally  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  fact,  and  such 
as  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  though  masked 
under  a  specious  appearance.  His  justice  is  full 
as  important  a  part  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  as 
fully  manifested  to  us.  To  trust  aright  in  God, 
we  must  trust  in  a  being  such  as  God  is  described 
to  us  in  Scripture ;  a  being  holy,  and  angry  with 
the  wicked  ;  just  in  punishing  transgression,  though 
long-suffering  and  of  great  goodness  to  those  who 
seek  and  serve  him.  Every  thing  in  our  religion 
depends  on  the  kind  of  Deity  which  we  frame  to 
ourselves.  Men  uiay  flatter  themselves  that  they 
trust  in  God^  when  they  trust  only  in  a  phantom  of 
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their  own  imagination ;  a  being,  perliaps,  as  unlike 
the  God  of  Scripture,  as  the  Jove  of  the  ancients, 
the  Allah  of  the  Mahometans,  the  Brama  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  American 
Indians. 

To  trust  in  God  aright,  is,  also,  to  place  a 
confidence  in  him  which  is  ivarranted  by  his 
own  word, — Having  just  ideas  of  his  nature,  we 
must  take  care  that  we  expect  nothing  from  him 
which  his  word  has  not  warranted  us  to  believe 
he  willdo. 

If  a  man  depends  upon  him  for  that  which  he 
has  not  promised,  such  a  confidence  is  likely  to 
end  in  disappointment,  and  so  to  produce  mistrust 
and  infidelity,  instead  of  cherishing  faith,  or 
promoting  a  pious  frame  of  mind.  ^Vlany  there 
are  who  trust  in  God  to  deliver  them  from  their 
temporal  distresses;  from  pain,  from  sickness,  or 
from  death  ;  who  have  no  warrant  from  Scripture 
for  any  such  expectations.  And  these  persons, 
when  disappointed,  are  ready  to  reflect  on  the 
blessed  Promiser  as  unfaithful  to  his  word  ;  to  feel 
towards  him  as  if  he  deluded  his  sufl'ering  crea- 
tures ;  and,  having  invited  them  to  rely  on  him  for 
relief,  only  raised  their  hopes  in  order  to  aggravate 
their  sorrows. 

But  how  far  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  for  what 
purposes,  may  we  trust  in  God  ? 
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Here  tlie  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  trust  in  him  at  all  ;  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  interested  in  the  covenant 
of  (Trace  which  he  has  made  with  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Confidence  in  anotlier  is  founded  either  upon 
his  general  character  or  upon  some  express 
promise  which  he  has  i^iven.  Now  we  who  are 
sinners  can  have  no  access  to  God,  and  can  expect 
no  favour  from  him,  except  on  the  terms  of  that 
covenant  of  peace  which  he  has  made  with  us  in 
his  Son  our  Saviour.  Upon  that  covenant,  there- 
fore, we  must  repose  our  trust;  keeping  it  always 
in  mind,  that  as  uithout  this  we  could  have  no 
claim  to  his  blessings  at  all,  so  our  claim  to 
them  depends  on  our  possessing  the  characters  to 
which  they  are  promised  in  Scrij)ture.  Of  these 
promises,  some  are  general ;  belonging  to  every 
member  of  the  visible  church ;  indeed,  to  all 
mankind,  who  will  hear,  receive,  and  apply  for 
them;  such  as,  that  "they  vvho  ask  shall  have; 
that  they  who  seek  shall  find  ;  and  that  to  thetn 
who  knock  it  shall  be  opened."  "Return  unto 
me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord." 
"  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth." — Such  promises  as  these  are  made  without 
restriction.  Upon  them  any  man  may  safely  rely; 
that  is,  he  may  be  assured  that  if  he  desires,  so  as 
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heartily  to  solicit  them,  his  request  shall  be  grant- 
ed, and  the  blessing  bestowed.     He  who  cometh, 
that  is,  whosoever  cometh  to  Christ,  shall  in  no  wise 
be  cast  out. — But  tlie  greater  number  are  of  a  less 
extensive  kind  of  promises,  njade  only  to  believers; 
to  those  who  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
have  cx[)crienced  its  jmwcr  and  virtue  in  the  soul. 
Thus  it  is  promised,  that  "^ihe  Lord  will  be  a  sun 
and  a  shield,"  that  *'  there  shall   be  no  want  to 
them  that  fear  him,"  and  that  "  he  will  make  all 
thinjis  work  together  for  their  jrood."     There  is 
encouragement  for  men  to  cast  tiicir  burdens  upon 
the  Lord,   with  full  assurance  of  support.     There 
is  hope   given   of  direction  in  difficulties,  of  final 
victory  over  sin,  and  release  from  sorrow  ;  of  peace 
in  death,   and  eternal  blessedness  beyond  it.     As 
it  respects  this  class,  we  have,  of  course,  no  claim, 
and  can  indulge  no  reasonable  expectation,  till  we 
have   ground  (such    as    the   Scripture   itself  will 
allow)   to  judge  ourselves  true   disciples   of  the 
Redeemer,  possessing  the  seal  and  witness  of  his 
Spirit,  and  interested  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  peace. — Nay,  many  promises 
have  a  still  further  restriction  :  and  are  addrsssed, 
not  to  believers  in  general,  but  to  such  only  as  excel 
in  some  specific  grace,  or  are  exemplary  in  some 
duty  of  the  Christian  life  ;  as  to  the  meek,  to  the 
faithful,   to   the   merciful,   to  the   liberal.     And 
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for  want  of  attending  to  this,  good  men  them-* 
selves  may  be  disappointed,  nay  even  be  deeply 
discouraged,  because  promises  are  not  made  good 
to  them  which,  in  reality,  were  given  to  a  disposi- 
tion, or  a  course  of  conduct,  which  is  not  yet  theirs. 
The  great  point,  however,  is  to  be  true  disciples 
of  Christ.     What,  then,  is  implied  in  this  ? 

It  is  implied,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
come  to  him  as  guilty  sinners,  to  be  cleansed  by 
his  blood  from  all  the  guilt  and  defilement  of  sin ; 
that  we  are  looking  to  him  alone  for  salvation ; 
placing  no  confidence  in  our  duties  or  our  merits, 
hut  relying  solely  upon  the  Son  of  God  as  our 
Saviour  and  our  Advocate  with  his  Father  in 
heaven. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  supposed  that  we  are 
living  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  precepts  and  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  maintaining  a  constant  intercoure 
and  communion  with  him  in  prayer ;  treasuring 
up  his  word  in  our  hearts;  setting  his  example 
before  us  as  our  pattern ;  and  endeavouring  that 
our  whole  life  may  be  a  life  of  faith  in  him.  Unless 
this  be  the  case,  W€  are  evidently  not  his  true  dis- 
ciples;  we  have  "neither  part  nor  lot"  in  him; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  blessings 
which  belong  to  his  people. 

But  whoever  does  thus  possess  a  sincere  faith  in 
Christ,  and  is  uprightly  endeavouring  to  serve  him. 
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has  a  title  to  trust  God,  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  covenant,  for  all  to  which  he  stands  pledged  in 
behalf  of  true  believers  :  and  it  is  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  such  persons  to  place  this  warranted 
trust  and  confidence  in  him ;   as  much  so  as  to 
beware  of  expectations  which  have  no  warrant. 
It  is  never  promised  in  the  Gospel,  for  instance, 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  be  exempt  from 
sufferings.     They   must   not,    therefore,    trust   in 
God  for  this.     Indeed,  it  is  rather  intimated  that 
they  shall  have  a  large  share  of  them.      Christ  and 
all  his  apostles  were  great  and  constant  sufferers 
while    they   abode   in   this    evil   world  :    and    the 
disciples  must  tread  in  their  steps — like  them  be 
made  perfect  by  sufferings.     Such  sufferings  are 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,   and  to  be  con- 
sidered (on  account  of  their  salutary  influence)  as 
proofs  of  the  parental  care  and  affection  of  the  Most 
High  :  "  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  chas- 
teneth  not?"     But  they  may  confidently  trust  that 
in  all  their  sufferings  they  shall  be  supported,  that 
their  trials  will  not  be  greater  than  they  are  able  to 
bear;  and  thatallwhichareappointed  for  them  shall 
issue  in  their  good,  that  is,  in  their  spiritual  good; 
which  ought  to  be  esteemed  not  only  the   first, 
but  the   only  real  good.     They  may  trust  con- 
fidently that  their  Saviour  will  be   present  with 
them,  and  sanctify  all  to  tliem ;  that  the  trial  of 
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their  faith,  though  it  be  tried  by  fire,  shall  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  may 
hope,  without  danger  of  disappointment,  that, 
as  the  outward  man  decayeth,  the  inward  man 
will  flourish  more  and  more;  and  that,  as  they 
are  more  destitute  of  earthly  consolations,  they  will 
\     enjoy  more  of  those  which  are  heavenly. 

Such  a  confidence  in  God  they  may  justly 
entertain  with  respect  to  all  present  difficulties 
and  trials.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  a  reasonable 
hope  may  be  indulged,  though  not  perhaps  so 
firm  an  assurance,  of  something  more  than  this: 
for  the  goodness  of  God  is  so  great,  and  he  is  so 
rich  in  mercy  and  bountiful  in  blessing,  that  there 
are  many  things  which  we  may  humbly  expect  from 
him,  even  beyond  what  he  has  expressly  promised. 
He  is  accustomed  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  for 
his  people,  above  all  that  they  can  ask  or  think. 
His  faithful  servants  may  therefore  hope  (though 
not  with  such  confidence  as  for  a  promised  bless- 
ing— they  may  hope,  however,)  that  he  will  grant 
ihem  many  tokens  of  his  care  and  love;  as  that  he 
will  spare  some  beloved  object  at  their  request; 
will  bestow  on  them  some  needful  comfort,  or 
deliver  them  from  sonie  irksome  trial.  They  may 
pray  for  these  things :  and,  when  they  consider 
the  character  of  their  God,  to  whose  goodness  no 
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limits  can  be  assigned,  they  may  cherish  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  their  prayers  will  not  be  in 
vain.  What  a  scope  and  range  does  this  inex- 
haustible bounty,  this  paternal  tenderness,  afford 
for  the  humble  unpresuming  hope  of  a  believer  ! 
Yes :  let  us  always  approach  God  as  the  most 
bountiful  of  beings  :  let  us  always  look  up  to  him 
as  the  most  tender  of  parents ;  and  be  assured 
that  "  no  good  thing  will  be  withheld  from  them 
that  fear  him." 

Such  confidence,  then,  and  such  reasonable  hope 
in  God  may  be  entertained  by  every  real  Chris- 
tian, with  respect  to  temporal  things;  but  let  it 
be  ever  remembered,  that  all  temporal  blessings 
whatsoever  are,  on  the  very  first  principles  of  our 
religion,  to  hold  only  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
our  esteem.  It  is  the  object  of  Christ  to  wean  his 
people  from  all  which  is  transitory  and  earthl}-,  in 
order  that  their  affections  may  be  fixed  upon  en- 
joyments which  are  pure,  substantial,  and  eternal. 
The  promise  of  all  temporal  blessings,  therefore, 
is  limited,  is  conditional,  is  general ;  but  tlje  pro- 
mises of  spiritual  blessings — the  best  blessings  in 
the  estimation  of  Christ,  the  only  blessings  which 
can  truly  be  considered  as  important — these  are 
offered  much  more  freely,  much  more  fully.  We 
are  allowed  to  hope  in  God  for  many  temporal 
mercies;  but  we  are  encouraged,  we  are  expected, 
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\vc  are  commanded  to  look,  not  only  with  hope, 
but  with  certain  expectation,  for  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  we  may  need.  On  him,  therefore,  we 
may  rely  confidently,  in  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means,  to  grant  us  grace  that  we  may  overcome 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  grace  that  we 
may  withstand  all  temptations  ;  grace  to  glorify 
and  serve  our  Redeemer,  by  a  life  and  conduct 
becoming  our  Christian  profession ;  grace  to  die 
in  faith  and  Christian  hope,  and  to  enjoy  a  blissful 
immortality.  For  these  we  may  trust  God  con- 
fidently: and  if  we  can  trust  him  here,  there  is 
little  of  any  other  kind  the  loss  of  which  needs  to 
give  us  much  disturbance. 

The  Christian,  then,  who  stays  his  soul  upon 
God,  is  one  who  entertains  just  and  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Being  on 
whom  he  depends.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  just  and 
holy  Being;  that  he  requires  all  his  creatures  to  be 
holy ;  and  that  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
make  expiation  for  sin,  and  *'  to  purify  to  himself 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  He 
knows  himself  also  to  be  a  miserable  sinner,  un- 
worthy of  any  favour  or  notice  from  God  ;  but  he 
knows  also  that  Christ  has  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  that  he  delights  to  confer  bless- 
ings on  his  people,  for  tiie  sake  of  his  "  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."     He  looks  for- 
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ward,  therefore,  with  the  most  cheerful  confidence, 
to  all  the  future  events  of  life.     Whatever  they  be, 
he  knows  they  will  be  well  ordered ;  such  as  will 
tend  ultimately  to  promote  his  best  interests,  and 
to  glorify  the  name  of  Christ.     If  afflictions  are 
appointed,  they   will  not  be  appointed    unneces- 
sarily :  they  will  be  ordered  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure ;  they  will  either  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  and  faith  which  we  have,  or  God  will 
give  us  more  grace.     He  will  be  with  us  in  the 
midst  of  them  :  he  will  neither  leave  us  nor  forsake  ) 
us  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
then  be  more  especially  present   with  us  :    will 
support  and  cheer  us  with  spiritual  consolations, 
and  convert  what  would  be  else  a  severe  calamity,    j 
into  a  gracious  and  profitable  visitation,  calculated 
to  purify  the  soul,  to  endue  it  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  and  to  manifest  the  kindness  of  parental 
love. 

'T'This  is  the  proper  affiance  of  a  believer  ;  and  it 
is  frequently  and  beautifully  expressed  by  the  holy 
men  whose  acts  are  recorded,  for  our  example 
and  instruction,  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

"  In  the  Lord  I  put  my  trust ;  why  say  ye 
then  to  my  soul,  that  she  should  flee  as  a  bird 
to  the  hills?  The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of  trouble  :  therefore 
will  we  not  fear  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
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though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea ;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof.  There  is  a  river  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her :  she  shall  not  be  moved. 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  riglit  early.  They 
that  know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee, 
for  thou  hast  not  forsaken  those  that  seek  thee. 

0  Lord  God  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  who 
trusteth  in  thee.  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and 
thou  didst  deliver  them.  They  cried  unto  thee, 
and  were  delivered.  Because  thou  hast  been  my 
help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will 

1  rejoice.  I  am  continually  with  thee.  Thou 
hast  holden  me  by  thy  right  hand.  Thou  shalt 
guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive 
me  to  glory." 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  chief  object 
in  this  discourse,  which  was  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  Christian  confidence.  I  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude, without  a  word  or  two  on  the  blessing  here 
annexed  to  it,  and  the  reason  named  for  communi- 
cating that  blessing. 

It  is  plain  the  man  who  trusts  in  God  will  be 
kept  in  perfect  peace ;  for  what  can  disturb  him  ? 
Can  any  troubles  assail  him,  which  the  Lord  has 
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not  appointed,  or  under  which  he  cannot  support 
him?  It  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  con- 
templation of  God's  greatness  tends  to  level  the 
inequalities  of  all  finite  things.  The  distinction 
of  great  and  little  vanishes,  when  the  immensity 
of  his  nature  and  attributes  is  before  us.  And 
thus,  while  we  contemplate  him,  and  stay  our 
souls  upon  him  for  support;  the  trials  to  which 
we  may  be  exposed  appear,  in  this  view,  to  be  all 
on  an  exact  equality.  There  is  not  one  which 
we  can  select,  and  say,  it  will  be  too  hard  for  us 
in  his  strength.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there 
one  blessing  which  he  has  allowed  us  to  hope  for, 
of  which  we  can  even  imagine  that  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  from  him.  Any  thing  is  too  much  to 
be  expected,  while  we  look  at  ourselves  :  nothing, 
while  we  look  to  God  through  Christ.  The  faith, 
therefore,  of  a  Christian  may  overlook  all  distinc- 
tions, and  rest  its  dependence  on  Almightj  Power, 
on  Inexhaustible  Bounty,  on  Infinite  Goodness,  on 
Immeasurable  Love  !  What  peace  must  not  this 
convey  to  the  soul !  What  a  contrast  to  that 
fretting  anxiety  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  ever  in 
dread  of  approaching  evils;  when  it  shrinks  in 
vain  from  them,  and  looks  round  in  vain  to 
escape  them;  when  it  builds  what  hope  it  has 
upon  the  sand,  and  finds  the  edifice  continually 
tottering  to  its  base ;  when  it  has  nothing  stable, 
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nothing  unchangeable,  nothing  out  of  the  reach  of 
storms  and  tempests,  on  which  it  can  repose;  no 
delightful  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  a 
wise  and  gracious  Providence  ;  no  cheering  views 
of  the  goodness  and  mercy  that  surround  us  ;  no 
resting  place  upon  the  bosom  of  a  Father's  love. 
Wretched  indeed  is  the  state  of  such  a  mind  !  It  is, 
like  the  bark  which  has  lost  its  anchors  and  its  helm, 
the  sport  of  changing  winds  and  waves  ;  tossed 
here  and  there  on  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean,  yet 
never  api)roaching  the  haven  it  desires  : — while  he 
who  firmly  trusts  in  God,  is  like  one  sitting  securely 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  where  he  beholds  un- 
moved the  swelling  of  the  billows  and  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  which  rages  at  his  feet  in  vain. 

We  must  observe  here,  that  it  is  said,  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace."  The  solid  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ 
enjoys  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  his  principles  ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  God  who  watches 
over  him  ;  who  communicates  peace  to  him  ;  who 
suggests  considerations  proper  to  ensure  it,  who 
delivers  the  mind  from  all  vain  alarms.  However 
excellent  our  principles  may  be,  the  application 
of  them  to  our  own  circumstances  is  the  point 
of  most  importance  to  us.  And  this  application 
depends  not  always  upon  ourselves.  If  our  secu- 
rity is  founded  upon  the  care  and  providence  of 
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God,  lie  will  take  care  that  those  who  trust  him 
shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace.  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  thus  kept  by  the  Almighty  :  of  them  it 
may  be  truly  said,  "  Because  thou  hast  made  the 
Lord  thy  refuge,  even  the  Most  High  thy  habita- 
tion ;  there  shall  no  evil  befal  thee,  nor  shall  any 
plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  he  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways." 

This  peace  which  God  gives  is  called  a  perfect 
peace,  from  the  nature  of  it,  rather  than  on  account 
of  its  degree.  It  is  a  peace  which  is  perfect, 
when  compared  with  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
perfect  as  having  a  foundation  which  cannot  be 
moved  ;  perfect,  as  far  as  the  faith  from  which  it 
springs  is  perfect.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  this  faith  may  not  sometimes  fail ;  nor  that 
this  peace  may  not  partake  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  it.  But  even  here  we 
may  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God.  Faith  is  his  gift. 
He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  it.  While 
Peter's  faith  was  strong,  it  produced  its  complete 
effect ;  he  walked  upon  the  waters  :  but  as  soon 
as  his  faith  failed,  he  began  to  sink.  Yet  still,  when 
he  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  his  trouble,  he  delivered 
him  out  of  his  distress.  The  arm  of  the  Almighty 
was  extended,  and  his  sinking  servant  saved.  And 
this  peace  is  communicated  to  him  who  trusteth 
in  God,  simply  because  he  trusteth  in  him. 
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Faith  gives  glory  to  God;  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  reason  wiiy  he  has  made  it  the  instrument  of 
conveying  to  us  so  many  and  so  great  blessings.  It 
is  evidently  the  design  of  Revelation  to  lead  men 
to  glorify  God,  to  honour  him  as  the  source,  and 
the  only  source,  of  all  good  ;  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  and  stain  all  his  boasted  glory. 
Qn  this  account  it  is,  that  even  where  peace  is 
granted  to  man,  it  is  granted  to  him  by  means 
of  trust  in  God,  and  on  account  of  this  con- 
fidence in  him.  Thus  all  the  glory  is  ascribed 
to  God ;  and  if  the  dispensations  of  God  in  this 
world  are  ordered  and  appointed  with  a  view  of 
preparing  us  for  a  higher  and  purer  state,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  which  is  of  more  consequence 
for  us  thoroughly  to  understand  and  be  acquainted 
with,  than  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  only  source  of 
all  wisdom  and  good. 
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SERMON  XXII. 


ON  BEARING  THE  CROSS,  AND  FOLLOWING 
CHRIST. 


LUKE  xiv.  27- 

A?id  zvhosoever  doth  not  hear  his  cross,  and  come 

after  me^  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

Our  Lord  spake  these  words,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  beholding  the  great  multitudes  which  followed 
him.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Think  not  that 
because  you  press  to  hear  me  and  extol  my  works, 
you  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  my 
kingdom  :  much  more  than  this  is  required  of  those 
who  are  my  disciples  indeed.  My  disciple  must 
prefer  me  to  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  to  his  own 
life.  '  If  any  man  come  after  me,  and  hate  not  his 
father,'  that  is,  if  he  do  not  regard  his  father  with 
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a  love  comparatively  less  than  his  love  to  mc, 
'  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.'  And  such  is  the  sinful  state  of 
the  world,  that  every  follower  of  mine  will  be 
actually  called  upon  to  shew  that  he  has  this  de- 
cided preference  for  me.  He  must  take  up  his 
cross.'"  This  expression  has  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  making  the  malefactor  carry  his  cross  to  the 
place  of  execution.  "  He  must  be  willing  to  suffer 
both  in  person  and  reputation.  He  m\^'i\,  follozo 
me^  follow  me  in  his  spirit  and  in  his  conduct,  and 
be  partaker  of  the  treatment  I  meet  with."  And 
since  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  thus  implied 
pain  and  self-denial,  he  required  his  followers  to 
consider  before  hand  whether  they  were  able  to 
submit  to  the  suffering.  "  Let  him  sit  down  first, 
^nd  count  the  cost." 

This  subject  leads  us  to  consider  what  it  was 
in  the  religion  of  Christ  which  so  remarkably  re- 
quired his  disciples  to  bear  their  cross.  That  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ,  and  a  severe  per- 
secution of  him  and  his  followers,  arose,  we  all 
know  ;  but  how  was  this  excited  ?  What  was 
there  in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  which  so  un- 
avoidably produced  hostility?  In  what  points  was 
it  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  that  men 
Vvould  not  bear  it,  and  that  such  a  fortitude  and 
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inditference  to  character  were  requisite  in  those 
who  embraced  it  as  might  be  justly  compared  to 
the  taking  up  of  our  cross  and  carrying  it? 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  sufficient  reply, 
that  Christ  propagated  a  new  religion,  and  that 
his  attack  on  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  man 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  opposition.  But  this  is 
not  a  complete  answer;  for  it  is  not  certain  that 
because  a  man  propagates  a  new  religion  he  must 
be  hated.  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
religion  which  he  introduces:  it  may  be  weak  and 
futile,  and  then  might  only  be  neglected  ;  it  may 
be  absurd,- and  might  be  ridiculed  ;  it  may  accord 
with  worldly  wisdom  and  policy,  and  then  might 
be  approved  ;  it  may  be  elegant  and  refined,  and 
might  excite  the  admiration  of  many  persons.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  did  not  establish  a  religion  alto- 
gether new,  yet  was  he  persecuted  and  opposed. 
He  professed  his  full  belief  in  the  Revelation  given 
by  Moses  :  he  had  been  circumcised,  and  had 
carefully  observed  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  both 
moral  and  ceremonial.  No  one  was  a  more  punc  ; 
tual  attendant  at  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogue; 
no  one  spake  more  respectfully  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets;  and  his  disciples  were  remarkable 
for  an  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which 
even  all  their  proficiency  in  the  religion  of  their 
Master  was  scarcely  able  to  do  away. 
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Doubtless  several  causes  tended  to  produce 
opposition  to  Christ  and  to  his  apostles,  causes 
varying  at  different  times  or  in  different  ages. 
The  great  cause  was,  the  general  contrariety  of  the 
genius  of  his  religion  to  the  common  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  world.  It  was  the  opposition  of  sin 
to  piety.  Hence  men  of  many  religions  agreed 
in  their  hostility  to  our  Lord  and  to  his  disciples. 
The  hypocritical  Pharisees,  the  proud  Scribes,  the 
profane  Sadducees,  the  corrupt  multitude,  hated 
him  though  a  Jew,  and  though  he  asserted  the 
truth  of  their  Scriptures  and  the  honour  of  their 
Prophets.  He  was  equally  opposed  by  the  corrupt 
Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  truly  pious  persons  amongst  the  Jews,  or  of 
peculiarly  well-disposed  individuals  among  the 
Heathens,  rejecting  Christ  with  disdain  or  abhor- 
rence. These  honoured  him.  A  devout  Nico- 
demus,  an  upright  Nathaniel,  a  religious  Centurion 
who  was  not  a  Jew,  paid  respect  to  him,  and  were 
prepared  to  receive  his  word. 

If  we  inquire  what  was  the  kind  of  self-denial 
inculcated  by  our  Lord,  we  shall  find  that  it  had 
respect  to  the  desire  of  wealth,  the  love  of  fame, 
and  general  self-indulgence.  When  he  explained 
to  the  Apostles  the  sufferings  which  he  should 
undergo,  and  Peter  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying, 
"  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto 
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thee ;  "  he  reproved  Peter,  saying,  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan  ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me,  for 
thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  men."  He  added,  *' Whosoever 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  Let  him  re- 
nounce a  life  of  care  and  worldly  distraction,  and 
prepare  to  suffer  if  it  be  the  will  of  God.  Having 
spoken  of  the  corrupt  lusts  natural  to  man,  he 
adds,  *'  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off 
and  cast  it  from  thee ;  and  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee  ;  "  that  is, 
Subdue  your  passions,  mortify  your  corrupt  incli- 
nations, though  they  be  as  dear  to  you  as  a  right 
hand  or  a  right  eye.  Part  with  them,  however 
painful  the  separation  may  be. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had,  therefore,  no 
charms  for  a  worldly,  proud,  and  sinful  heart. 
It  gave  scope  to  no  ambitious  thoughts;  it 
gratified  no  evil  passion  ;  it  tolerated  no  beloved 
sin  ;  it  enjoined  poverty  of  spirit,  deadness  to  the 
world,  and  self-mortification.  It  called  the  affec- 
tions to  things  above,  and  required  the  interest  of 
others  to  be  preferred  to  our  own.  It  insisted  upon 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries: — if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  ;  if  he  be  naked,  clothe  him.  It  made 
Christian  greatness  consist  in  a  more  extended  use- 
fulness and  deeper  humility.     "  Whosoever  will 
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be  great  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  servant/' 
Such  a  religion  would  not  please  the  taste  of  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  ;  it  was  too  humiliating : 
nor  of  the  pharisees  ;  it  was  too  spiritual  ;  nor  of 
the  vicious  ;  it  was  too  pure  and  holy.  But  it 
suited  the  poor  in  spirit  :  it  suited  those  M'ho 
mourned  for  sin,  and  were  weary  and  heavy 
laden  with  its  burden  ;  those  ^vho  vvere  anxious 
to  serve  God,  and  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  his  sake.  —  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  by  many  is  most  instructively  de- 
scribed in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper. 
One  of  those  invited  had  bought  an  estate, 
and  must  needs  go.  and  see  it.  Another  was 
immersed  in  business :  he  had  bought  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  must  needs  go  and  prove  them.  A 
third  was  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  en- 
joyments;— I  have  married  a  wife,  and  cannot 
come.  The  offer  was  then  made  to  the  poor  and 
destitute,  in  the  highways  and  hedges ;  to  the 
blind,  and  halt,  and  lame ;  to  those  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  unworthy  of  the  invitation,  and 
who  made  no  excuse.  Dives,  engrossed  with  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  was  indisposed  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  while  a  forlorn  Lazarus  gladly  em- 
braced it.  The  poor  prodigal  was  willingly  ac- 
cepted ;  while  the  elder  brother,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  asserted  his  goodness,  and  would  not 
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come  in.  The  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  to  whom 
much  had  been  forgiven,  embraced  the  feet  of 
Jesus ;  while  the  less  openly  corrupt,  but  less 
humble,  Simon  entertained  no  love  for  his  illus- 
trious Guest.  Thus  the  publicans  and  sinners 
went  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the 
pharisees  and  scribes  were  rejected.  The  rich 
ruler,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  kept  all  the  com- 
mandments from  his  youth,  preferred  his  estate  to 
a  treasure  in  heaven  ;  while  the  humble  publican, 
Zaccheus,  who  voluntarily  engaged  to  give  one 
half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had  injured 
any  man  to  restore  fourfold,  had  salvation  brought 
to  his  house.  And,  to  bring  no  more  instances, 
the  self-justifying  pharisee  in  the  temple  was  re- 
jected ;  while  the  self-accusing  publican,  who  durst 
not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  went  down  to  his 
house  justified. 

I  repeat,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  opposite 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  I  am  not  of  the  world," 
he  said  ;  "  and,  if  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  its  own."  "  What  is  highly  esteemed, 
amongst  men  is  abomination  with  God."  The 
world  loves  distinction,  luxury,  pleasure,  ease, 
self-indulgence.  The  man  of  the  world  is  one  who 
labours  to  advance  himself  in  wealth  or  honours; 
who  is  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  and  knows 
how  to  turn  every  thing  to  his  advantage  or  enjoy- 
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ment.  He  is  not  one  who  is  distinguished  by  his 
devotion,  his  self-denial,  his  chanty,  his  humility, 
his  tenderness  of  conscience,  his  desire  of  spiritual 
blessings :  he  is  not  one  who  mourns  for  sin,  who 
is  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  who  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness.  This  worldly  spirit  Christ 
came  to  oppose,  in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances. 
He  was  himself  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
He  sought  the  favour  of  God,  rather  than  that  of 
men  ;  the  honour  which  cometh  from  God,  rather 
that  that  vvhich  cometh  from  man :  he  was  meek 
and  lowly,  humble  and  unassuming,  disinterested 
and  self-denying.  He  shewed  his  indifference  to 
worldly  things  by  his  poverty, — not  having  a  place 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  his  humility,  by  the 
patience  with  which  he  received  the  most  pro- 
voking insults.  His  conversation  and  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  subjects  far  higher  than  the 
vanities  of  this  life,  and  quite  uninteresting  to 
worldly  men ;  and  his  whole  life  was  engaged  in 
accomplishing  that  for  which  the  world  did  not 
care. 

And  what  he  was,  he  required  his  disciples  to 
be.  They  were  to  be  distinguished  by  not  being 
of  the  world.  They  were  to  follow  Christ  in  the 
regeneration.  They  were  to  become  new  crea- 
tures ;  to  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt, 
and  to  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  after 
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the  image  of  God.  This  was  required  of  them, 
although  they  were  already  Jews  ;  although  they 
were  called  the  people  of  God;  although  they 
had  been  circumcised;  although  they  regularly 
worshipped  in  the  temple,  and  punctually  observed 
the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

It  is  a  great  though  common  mistake,  to  sup- 
pose that  Christ  came  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
relision  ;  that  he  came  to  substitute  Christian  for 
Jewish  forms  of  worship,  and  to  baptize  the 
heathens  who  should  leave  off  the  practice  of  ido- 
latry. It  would  be  more  just  to  say,  that  Christ 
came  to  oppose  a  worldly  spirit;  to  mortify  sin 
wherever  it  was  found  ;  to  introduce  the  substance 
of  religion,  in  the  place  of  the  shadow;  the  spirit 
instead  of  the  letter.  A  Jew  converted  by  him 
might  continue  to  be  a  Jew,  but  he  would  now 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  he  would  be 
adorned  with  graces  which  few  Jews  possessed — 
with  humility,  meekness,  and  deadness  to  the 
world. 

The  Jewish  religion  had  been  given  by  God. 
It  contained  the  seeds  of  every  truth  afterwards 
revealed,  though  some  of  them  were  very  imperfect- 
ly developed  :  it  afforded  scope  for  piety,  for  lively 
devotion,  for  holy  confidence,  for  inward  purity, 
and  for  universal  integrity.  But  the  Jews  had 
greatly  degenerated.  They  were  generally  worldly, 
2  c  2 
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proud,  vain,  sensual,  and  thus  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Heathens. 
In  what  respect  was  a  proud  covetous  Jew  better 
than  a  proud  or  covetous  Heathen  ?  Surely,  he 
was  in  the  sight  of  God  the  more  abominable  of 
the  two. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  intimate,  that 
the  only  ground  of  offence  at  Christ  was  the  purity 
of  his  doctrine,  or  that  the  only  object  of  his 
coming  was  our  instruction  in  holiness.  Offence 
was  also  given  by  his  representations  of  his  own 
dignity ;  and  he  came  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  sending  forth 
his  Spirit,  to  testify  of  his  dignity  and  make 
known  the  value  of  his  sufferings  ;  I  assert  only, 
that  one  considerable  cause  of  the  opposition 
given  to  his  doctrine  was  its  contrariety  to  the 
natural  worldliness  and  corruption  of  the  human 
heart. 

He  might,  however,  have  delivered  the  purest 
doctrines  with  little  opposition,  if  he  would  have 
denounced  no  condemnation  against  those  who 
refused  to  follow  him;  or  if  he  would  have  repre- 
sented the  profession  of  his  religion  as  sufficient, 
though  unaccompanied  by  a  renovation  of  the 
life.  It  was  the  change  visible  in  his  disciples 
which  gave  the  offence.  The  world  will  tolerate 
doctrines,   however  pure,  or  however  absurd,  as 
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long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  practice.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  found  leading  to  a  conduct  different 
from  that  of  the  world,  that  they  become  matter 
of  jealousy  or  censure.  The  purity  of  the  real 
disciples  of  Christ  was  a  tacit,  but  severe,  re- 
proach to  all  who  did  not  adopt  it.  One  per- 
haps, of  a  family,  became  a  disciple :  imme- 
diately the  change  in  his  conduct  was  seen  :  he  no 
longer  yielded  to  customs  in  which  he  had  before 
joined  without  scruple :  he  no  longer  shared  in 
dissipated  pleasures  :  he  lost  that  unity  of  sen- 
timent and  pursuit  which  had  associated  him 
with  many  a  former  friend.  He  would  become, 
in  their  judgment,  unreasonable,  over-exact,  righ- 
teous over-much  :  the  gay  would  pronounce  him 
to  be  dull :  the  worldly  would  regard  him  as  ex- 
travagant ;  the  wise  and  prudent  as  foolish  and 
rash.  His  company  would  grow  irksome  to  them, 
and  theirs  less  pleasing  to  him.  He  would  be 
studying  to  be  more  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  they  must  see,  that  if  he  was  right,  they 
certainly  were  wrong  :  and,  as  the  authority  of 
Christ  was  not  yet  established,  and  as  his  religion 
contradicted  the  prejudices  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  measured  or 
temperate  in  their  resistance  to  it.  They  saw  its 
tendency  to  interrupt  their  peace;  they  knew 
enough  of  it  to  be  apprised  that  it  represented 
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them  as  void  of  true  piety,  and  exposed  to  the 
condemnation  of  God. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  contemplations  more 
immediately  to  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  revisiting  the  world  in 
the  same  character  in  which  they  were  once  seen 
in  Judea.  Let  us  imagine  them  among  us.  What 
would  then  be  their  manner  of  addressing  us  ? 
Would  they  say ;  "  Here  we  have  found  a  true 
church,  a  body  of  Christians  in  whom  there  is 
little  to  reprove  or  amend.  All  here  are  real  con- 
verts. The  world  does  not  reign  in  their  hearts. 
They  are  all  animated  by  a  pure  zeal  for  the 
Divine  honour,  and  bring  forth  in  abundance  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  We  see  not 
among  these  believers,  as  amongst  the  Jews,  men 
who  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God.  We  find  no  thirst  of  filthy  lucre,  no  desire 
of  the  honours  and  wealth  of  this  world.  All  are 
humble ;  all  are  engaged  in  working  out  their  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  The  law  of  God 
is  in  their  hearts,  and  directs  all  their  actions. 
They  are  seeking  not  to  be  like  the  great  and 
mighty  of  the  earth,  but  to  resemble  the  meek 
and  lowly  Saviour,  and  to  tread  in  his  steps." 

Alas !  my  brethren,  I  fear  no  such  honourable 
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description  would  be  given  of  our  state.  Rather 
might  we  not  expect  our  Lord,  in  a  tone  of  just 
severity,  to  say  ;  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead.  Be 
watchful  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain, 
that  are  ready  to  die,  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works 
perfect  before  God.  Thou  say  est,  I  am  rich  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and 
knowestnot  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.  Remember  how 
thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast  and 
repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will 
come  upon  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know 
what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  a 
few  names  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments; 
and  they  shall  walk  with  me,  for  they  are  worthy." 
Were  our  Lord  thus  to  come,  how  few  would 
he  find  unreprovable  in  his  sight !  To  one  he 
would  say,  ''  Thou  art  cumbered  about  many 
things,  but  one  thing  is  needful."  To  another 
who  is  immersed  in  dissipation,  "  If  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  To 
the  rich  he  would  say,  "  Trust  not  in  uncertair) 
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riches  :" — to  the  poor,  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  to 
eternal  life."  The  formal  worshipper  he  would 
require  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  the  luke- 
warm he  would  charge  to  be  zealous  and  repent, 
lest  he  should  be  utterly  rejected. 

It  is  too  evident  that  our  blessed  Lord  would 
refuse  to  own  many  who  now  bear  his  name,  and 
would  say  to  them,  "  I  never  knew  you."  He  would 
point  out  the  many  vices  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  as  still  demanding  reformation. 
He  would  ask,  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  have  told  you  ? 
Why  are  ye  baptised  into  my  name,  and  promise 
to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  while 
you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  enslaved  by  them  ? 
Why  are  ye  of  the  world,  when  I  laid  it  down 
that  the  contrary  spirit  was  the  very  mark  of 
my  true  disciples?" 

And  the  transformation  of  such  persons  into 
true  disciples  would  be  as  striking  now,  as  the 
change  from  Jews  to  Christians  was  in  the  primi- 
tive ages.  Covetousness,  dissipation,  vanity,  fri- 
volity, the  waste  of  precious  time,  would  cease. 
No  longer  would  men  endeavour  to  serve  two  op- 
posite masters.  No  longer  would  be  found  pre- 
posterously united  a  worshipper  of  God  and  of 
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mammon.  No  longer  would  all  the  truths  of 
religion  be  speculatively  held,  and  yet  practically 
denied  ;  but  a  general  conversion  of  character  and 
change  of  conduct  would  be  every  where  visible. 

But  is  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  spirit  of  holiness?  If  we 
wait  for  that,  we  shall  wait  in  vain.  No  other 
light  will  be  vouchsafed  to  us  than  that  which 
already  shines  forth,  with  brightness,  from  the 
Word  of  God;  no  other  help  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  iiis  Holy 
Spirit.  Christ  has,  in  some  sense,  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  world  :  he  has  left  us  in  a  state  of 
trial,  by  which  our  hearts  may  be  made  manifest. 
They  are  his  servants  who  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  him.  These  he  will  acknowledge  at  the 
last  day.  The  world  will  not  always  appear  in 
its  present  colours:  there  is  an  enchantment  in  it 
which  deceives  our  sight ;  but  the  illusion  will 
be  one  day  dispelled,  and  then  the  worth  of  the 
Divine  favour  will  be  made  manifest. 

My  brethren,  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves. 
In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  trifle  no  longer ;  let  us 
delude  ourselves  no  more.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  given  us 
in  Scripture,  are  clear.  Let  us,  then,  search  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  may  fiilly  know  what  manner 
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of  persons  Christ  and  his  apostles  were ;  for  we 
must  be  like  them, — I  conclude  with  repeating, 
once  more,  the  words  of  my  text:  "  Whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot 
be  my  disciple." 
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SERMON  XXIII. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WORLD  SO  AS  NOT  TO 
ABUSE  IT. 


1  cou.  vii.  29—31. 
But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it 
remaifieth,  that  both  they  that  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  norie ;  and  they  that 
xveep  as  though  they  xvept  not ;  and  they  that 
rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  a?id  they 
that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not  ;  and  they 
that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it  ;  for  the 
fashion  of  this  zvorld passeth  away. 

In  compliance  with  the  will  of  a  former  inhabi- 
tant of  this  parish,  who,  having  lost  a  wife  he 
affectionately  loved,  requested  that  a  sermon 
might  be  preached  upon  the  Sunday  following 
the  anniversary  of  her  death — with  the  intention, 
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probably,  of  giving  the  preacher  an  opportunity 
to  moralize  upon  the  loss  of  friends,  and,  by 
Christian  consolation,  to  moderate  and  sanctify 
the  grief  it  produces — I  have  chosen  the  subject 
which  my  text  presents.  It  teaches  us  at  once 
how  to  enjoy  our  friends  and  domestic  connections, 
and  how  to  bear  their  loss ;  how  to  rejoice,  and 
how  to  weep.  It  lays  down  the  true  Christian 
principle  which  should  influence  our  conduct  upon 
such  occasions;  a  principle  by  the  influence  of 
which  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  a  person  will  be 
enabled  both  to  enjoy  true  happiness  and  to  glorify 
God,  amidst  all  the  various  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  direction :  ''  Let  those  that 
have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none;  and  those 
that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  those  that 
rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not."  And  the 
reason  is  added  which  should  influence  us  to  adopt 
such  a  conduct :  "  For  the  time  is  short,  and  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

I  begin  with  remarking  the  wisdom  of  the 
Apostle  in  teaching  us  how  to  bear  the  loss  of 
friends,  hy  first  teaching  us  hoio  to  enjoy  them. 
These  two  points  are  very  closely  connected. — 
If  a  man  has  enjoyed  prosperity  in  a  proper 
Christian  manner,  he  will  be  prepared  to  suffer 
adversity  with  the  least  degree  of  distress.     As 
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he  will  not  rejoice,  like  one  intoxicated,  vvitii  an 
insolent  and  extravagant  joy ;  so  he  will  not  be 
depressed  by  a  grief  that  overwhelms  him  with 
intolerable  anguish.  All  people  think  they  know 
how  to  rejoice,  though  they  may  not  know  how  to 
suffer  aright:  but  to  do  this  has  more  difficulty  in 
it,  and  requires  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
than  many  may  be  aware.  Few  people  bear  pros- 
perity well ;  and  one  reason  is  because  they  see 
no  difficulty  in  bearing  it.  They  do  not  examine 
themselves  upon  this  head.  They  do  not  treasure 
up  rules  for  the  occasion.  They  do  not  pray  to 
be  taught  how  to  use  their  happiness.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  a  true  Christian  principle 
of  rejoicing,  their  grief  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
is  immoderate;  or  at  least  it  is  restrained  by 
such  considerations  as  tend  rather  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  it  than  to  enable  us  to  bear  it. 
Now  the  excellence  of  Christian  principle  is  this — 
that  it  is  of  universal  operation.  It  extends  its 
influence  to  all  the  various  states  and  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  can  be  placed,  and 
teaches  us  to  act  properly  in  them  all.  And  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  same  causes  which 
tend  to  make  us  bear  prosperity  well,  will  teach 
OS  also  to  suffer  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  remark  also,  that 
the  proper  use  of  adversity  teaches  us  to  bear 
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prosperity  aright.  When  we  are  deeply  afflicted 
by  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  relative,  we  are  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  all  things 
below,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  we 
feel  so  strongly  that  "  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away,"  that  even  the  most  careless  and 
thoughtless  acquire  somethingof  a  Christian  view. 
The  imperious  pressure  of  calamity  forces  upon 
them  a  measure  of  what  they  ought  to  have  learned 
from  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel.  And  thus  in 
grief  there  is  often  found  a  disposition  very 
favourable  to  religion;  and  they  who  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  are  generally  able  to  bear  pros- 
perity in  a  much  better  spirit  and  temper  than 
they  possessed  before  they  were  instructed  and 
made  wise  by  the  pressure  of  their  affliction. 

The  Christian  principle,  then,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  as  equally  enabling  us  to  bear  prosperity 
and  adversity,  is  Fy\iTH.  By  this  we  are  taught  to 
feel  the  vanity,  the  shortness,  the  emptiness  of 
every  thing  in  this  world  ;  and  to  realize  the  views 
of  eternal  things  which  are  given  us  in  Scripture. 
*'  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  ;"  that 
is,  this  world,  with  all  its  varied  appearances, 
its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  its  sorrows  and  its 
joys,  passeth  away  quickly.  The  scene  will  soon 
be  shifted.  The  time  is  very  short.  In  a  little 
while,  a  new  order  of  things  vvill  arise.     A  great 
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and  glorious  state  is  at  hand,  even  an  eternal 
state,  the  contemplation  of  which  will  enable  us 
to  look  with  a  holy  indifference  upon  all  things 
here  below.  A  Christian  is  one  who  looks  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  those  which 
are  unseen.  He  is  represented  as  being  dead  to 
the  world.  His  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
He  sets  not  his  affections  on  things  below,  but 
on  things  above,  where  Christ,  the  object  of  his 
faith  and  hope,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

But  in  order  that  this  view  of  eternal  things 
should  have  any  considerable  influence  upon  the 
mind,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  two  qua 
lities  : — 1.  That  it  should  be  abiding-.  2.  That  it 
should  be  pleasing ;  that  is,  one  in  which  our  hopes 
are  interested. 

1.  It  should  be  abiding. — However  vivid  ojr 
impression  of  eternal  things  may  be  for  a  time, 
yet  we  know  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  that  the  very  strongest  impression  will  soon 
wear  away  if  not  repeated.  Nay  a  very  slight 
impression,  frequently  repeated,  will  have  more 
effect  upon  us  than  any  single  impression,  how- 
ever strong.  Now  the  things  of  this  life  are 
perpetually  before  our  eyes  :  they  are  ever  draw- 
ing off  our  attention  from  better  things,  and  filling 
our  minds  with  the  ideas  of  themselves ;  and  thus 
they  tend  to  exclude  every  other  object  of  con- 
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sideration.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  like  a  force 
which  is  constantly  acting.  Will  not  the  consi- 
deration of  eternal  things,  therefore,  require  to  be 
often  set  before  the  mind,  in  order  to  counteract 
this  force  ?  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  have  had,  some 
time  ago,  a  vivid  impression  of  the  excellency  of 
spiritual  subjects  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
eternal  world  ?  Is  there  not  something  so  con- 
genial to  our  frame  in  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
so  superior  to  our  nature  in  those  of  faith,  that  the 
latter  require  even  to  be  more  frequently  held  up 
to  view  in  order  to  make  an  equal  impression  ? 

From  this  constitution  of  things  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  continually  hearing  and  reading  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
people  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  a  particular 
preacher  because,  from  his  alleged  want  of  ca- 
pacity and  information,  they  can  expect  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  they  already  know.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  neglect  to  read  the  Bible,  because 
they  are  already,  as  they  conceive,  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  Allowing  this,  still 
it  must  be  maintained,  that  they  ought  both  to 
hear  and  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  spiritual  ideas  are  renewed  and 
strengthened,  or  at  least  preserved  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  not  thus  preserved,  they  will  soon  be 
effaced. 
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It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
up  a  lively  impression  of  eternal  things  on  the 
soul ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  daily 
retirement,  meditation,  and  prayer.  By  secret 
prayer,  an  intercourse  is  maintained  with  Heaven, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  nearness  and  the  importance 
of  the  eternal  world  become  familiar  to  our  souls. 
But  let  secret  prayer  be  neglected,  and  we  shall 
soon  lose  the  impression  of  Divine  things  ;  the 
eternal  world  will  appear  to  recede  from  us ;  we 
shall  have  only  an  imperfect  and  confused  idea  of 
it  as  of  an  object  almost  vanishing  from  the  sight, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  the  things  of  time  and 
sense  will  occupy  our  attention  and  engross  our 
thoughts. 

L\  But  in  order  that  the  things  of  the  eternal 
world  may  become  frequently  the  objects  of  con- 
templation, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  view 
of  them  should  be  pleasant  to  us. — No  man  loves 
to  dwell  upon  painful  or  unpleasing  objects  :  no 
man  loves  to  meditate  upon  the  shortness  of  life, 
whose  prospects  of  happiness  terminate  here  below. 
A  man  must  therefore  have  a  good  hope  beyond 
the  grave,  before  he  can  accustom  himself  to  extend 
his  view  to  this  close  of  his  earthly  hopes.  Who- 
ever dreads  death  will  not  often  present  the  image 
of  it  to  his  mind.  He  that  is  afraid  of  God  will  not 
often  meditate  upon  his  power  and  his  omnipresence. 

VOL.    II,  2    D 
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Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
the  Gospel  alone,  to  render  the  thoughts  of  death, 
of  eternity,    and   of  God,    pleasing  to    the  soul. 
Christ  is  there  held   up  to   our   view   as    having 
made  atonement  for  our  sins  and  procured  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Father,  in  order  th  t  "  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal 
life."     They  that  come  to  Christ  are  represented 
as  justified,  as   accepted,   as  adopted  into  God's 
family.     Christ   is   spoken   of  as   their    iirother, 
for  he  was  partaker  of  their  flesh.     Christ  is  their 
Advocate  :   he  has  ascended  up  into   heaven  to 
plead  for  them,   and  to  prepare  a  place  for  them. 
Hence  the  believer  triumphs  over  death  and  the 
grave,    because  God  hath  given  him   the  victory 
over    them    through    Jesus    Christ.     Hence    the 
eternal  world  is  no  longer  the  ohject  of  his  dread ; 
for  it  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  which  he  dwells 
and  presides.     Hence  his  affections  are  set  upon 
things  above ;  for  they  are  placed  where  Christ 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Thus,  in  all  things,  we  find  that  Christ  is  the 
Centre  and  the  Source  of  true  religion.  It  is  in 
Him  that  we  obtain  just  and  pleasing  views  of  the 
eternal  world.  It  is  by  the  knowledge  of  Him  that 
we  obtain  that  spiritual-minded ness  and  those  af- 
fections which  render  the  eternal  vvorld  the  object 
of  our  frequent  and  delightful  meditation. 
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But  it  will  be  asked.  What  has  the  consideration 
of  the  next  vvorld  to  do  with  our  concerns  in  this  ? 
I  answer,  I\Iuch.  The  proper  use  of  this  world 
depends  wholly  upon  our  views  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  Apostle: 
he  teaches  us,  in  our  relations  in  life,  in  our  afflic- 
tions, in  our  enjoyments,  in  our  worldly  employ- 
ments and  concerns,  to  act  as  those  who  consider 
this  life  only  in  reference  to  another.  We  are  to 
act  as  those  that  look  beyond  this  world.  But 
this  precept  we  cannot  fulfil,  unless  our  views  of 
the  world  to  come  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
our  mind.  Now  they  cannot  be  strongly  im- 
pressed, unless  they  are  frequent ; — they  will  not 
be  frequent,  unless  they  are  delightful ; — and  they 
will  not  be  delightful,  unless  they  are  seen  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega.  He  is  the  Source  of  that  principle  which 
diffuses  itself  through  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and 
regulates  all  his  conduct  in  the  things  relating  both 
to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  This  principle,  then,  rightly  felt,  will  teach 
ws  how  to  use  the  world  without  abusing  it ;  how 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  our  nearest  connections, 
and  how  to  sorrow  in  their  loss. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  relations,  the  rule 
laid  down,    "  Let  those  who  have  wives  be  as 
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though  they  had  none,"  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  it  excluded  the  gratification  of  social  feelings, 
the  pleasures  of  tenderness,  or  the  indulgence  of 
domestic  happiness.  The  religion  of  Christ  is 
not  like  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  who  refused 
themselves  indulgence  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  afflicted  by  its  loss.  That  they  might  not 
endure  pain,  they  deprived  themselves  of  pleasure. 
Such  is  not  the  Christian  scheme.  It  allows  us, 
it  enjoins  us,  to  receive  the  bounties  of  our  hea- 
venly Father  with  pleasure  and  thanksgiving  ;  to 
enjoy  them  for  the  Lord's  sake,  the  liberal  and 
kind  Donor  of  them  all. — "A  good  wife  is  from  the 
Lord.'*  We  are  exhorted  to  rejoice  in  the  wife 
of  our  youth.  We  are  required  to  love  our  wives, 
even  as  our  own  selves.  We  are  to  look  round 
upon  our  domestic  comforts,  and,  with  hearts  filled 
with  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  in  them  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  to  enjoy  them  with  thanksgiving 
to  him.  But  how,  then,  are  we  to  be  preserved 
from  worldliness  of  mind,  and  from  misery  when 
■we  are  deprived  of  our  comforts  ?  I  answer,  By 
the  principle  already  laid  down  ;  by  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  of  the  superiority  of  things 
spiritual  and  eternal.  In  this  respect,  they  that 
have  wives  will  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  that  is, 
in  comparison  of  the  happiness  ready  to  be  revealed, 
all  that  is  enjoyed  in  this  life  should  appear  to  o? 
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as  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  :  the  addition  of  it  should 
appear  to  us  as  nothing,  and  the  removal  of  it 
should  appear  to  be  equally  unimportant,  when 
compared  with  the  great  things  which  God  has 
laid  up  for  them  that  love  him.  We  should  look 
to  God,  while  we  adore  him  for  having  made  our 
cup  run  over  with  blessings,  and  say,  "  These  tem- 
poral mercies,  O  Lord,  and  all  I  enjoy,  I  enjoy 
from  thy  mercy  and  bounty.  But  these  are  but  the 
smallest  part  of  thy  goodness;  these  are  but  as 
the  drops  which  precede  the  shower.  In  the  gift 
of  thy  beloved  Son,  and  eternal  life  through  him. 
I  behold  the  infinite  extent  of  Divine  goodness. 
While,  therefore,  I  value  these  temporal  blessings, 

0  let  me  value,  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree, 
spiritual  and  eternal  ones  !  Give  me  just  concep- 
tions to  understand  the  relative  value  of  thy  several 
gifts,  and  to  prize  them  accordingly.  The  things 
which  accompany  salvation,  be  these  the  objects 
of  my  hope  and  joy.  These  are  divine ;  these 
perish  not  with  the  using ;  these  are  eternal ;  these 
are  worthy  of  an  immortal  soul  to  enjoy,  and 
worthy  of  God  to  bestow.  Let  me,  therefore, 
while  I  enjoy  all  my  domestic  and  temporal  com- 
forts with  pleasure,  and  with  additional  pleasure 
because  I  receive  them  from  thee ;  let  me  still 
consider  them  as  but  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
the  blessings  which  Chrjst  has  purchased.     While 

1  have  them,  let  me  consider  well  their  uulure : 
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they  are  transitory  and  vain  ;  let  the  chief  desire  of 
my  soul,  therefore,  be  towards  those  things  that 
arc  above." 


My  brethren,  are  such  our  views  of  happiness? 
Are  our  prayers  to  God  of  this  description?  Do 
we  preserve  this  moderation  in  our  enjoyment  of 
temporal  happiness  ?  Do  we  consider  well,  not 
only  what  a  fleeting  and  brittle  thing  it  is,  but  also 
how  inferior  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  in  Christ? 
Are  we,  therefore,  watching  over  ourselves  with  a 
godly  suspicion  ?  Are  we  afraid  and  jealous  lest 
transitory  and  worldly  things  should,  from  their 
being  congenial  to  our  nature,  make  too  deep  an 
impression  on  our  minds,  and  acquire  too  high  a 
value  in  our  esteem  ?  Are  we  endeavouring  to 
have  our  enjoyment  of  the  world  sanctified  to  us  ? 
We  shall  then  know  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle, 
for  we  shall  enter  into  his  feelings,  when  he  says, 
*'  The  time  is  short.  Let  those  who  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  none  ;  and  those  who  weep 
as  though  they  wept  not,  and  those  who  use  this 
world  as  they  that  used  it  not,  for  the  fashion  of 
it  passeth  away."  We  shall  know,  I  say,  what 
he  means :  for  we  shall  know  how  the  blessings 
of  this  world  can  be  enjoyed  as  the  gift  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  as  a  snare  to  our  souls,  and  therefore  to  be 
used  with  caution ;  as  fleeting,  and,  tlierefore,  not 
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to  be  over- valued  ;  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
eternity,  and  therefore  not  to  hold  the  tirst  place 
in  our  esteem. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  losses  we  must 
expect  to  meet  with  in  life.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  the  men  of  the  world  bear  up  against 
the  crosses  they  have  to  endure  in  it.  Some- 
times selfishness  helps  them  ;  they  love  their  own 
happiness  too  much  to  allow  their  misfortunes  to 
trouble  them.  Sometimes  the  necessity  of  bearing 
what  they  cannot  help,  will  endue  them  with  a 
resemblance  of  patience,  or  rather  of  insensibility. 
Others  trust  to  time  and  the  diversion  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  fixing  of  their  attention  upon 
some  new  object  of  pursuit.  But  these  are  not 
the  C'hristian  modes  of  bearing  calamities.  A 
Christian  weeps,  but  it  is  as  though  he  wept  not ; 
for  he  feels  that  the  time  is  short.  He  sets  eternity 
before  him.  He  compares  what  he  has  lost,  with 
the  blessings  he  enjoys  and  hopes  for  in  Christ. 
And  though  he  feels  and  weeps,  yet  it  is  like  one 
who  has  only  lost  what  he  expected  to  lose,  and 
what  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the  superior  bless- 
ings he  enjoys. 

You  see,  my  brethren,  the  value  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  intended  to  be  our  remedy  against  the  cala- 
mities of  life.  Prayer,  therefore,  and  devout 
meditation,  instead  of  rendering  us  gloomy  and 
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miserable,  as  many  erroneously  imagine,  are  intend- 
ed by  him  who  best  knows  what  is  the  life  of  man, 
to  shield  us  from  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  endue  us 
with  solid  and  abiding  consolation. 

Let  me  address  your  feelings.  You  know  that 
you  hold  all  your  temporal  enjoyments  by  a  pre- 
carious tenure.  You  that  have  wives,  and  in 
them  all  that  gives  enjoyment  to  life,  consider 
how  soon  the  stroke  of  death  may  tear  them  from 
you. — You  that  have  children,  and  whose  hopes 
of  happmess  are  fondly  wrapped  up  in  them, 
remember  how  they  may  prove  a  parent's  curse 
instead  of  his  blessing.  You  that  are  buying 
and  increasing  your  possessions,  and  you  that  are 
using  the  world  in  all  the  eagerness  and  hope  of 
possessing  in  it  complete  happiness,  know  that 
the  time  is  short,  and  that  the  fashion  of  the  world 
passeth  away.  Hear,  I  beseech  you,  the  warning 
voice  of  your  Creator,  anxious  to  secure  your 
happiness,  by  taking  off  your  expectations  from  a 
false  foundation,  to  build  them  upon  one  that  is 
safe  and  solid.  He  bids  you  to  rejoice,  under  the 
deep  impression  of  the  superior  value  of  eternal 
things.  He  does  not  forbid  you  to  weep,  but  he 
tells  you  to  weep  as  though  you  wept  not ;  con- 
sidering how  trifling  your  loss  is,  compared  with 
the  blessings  which  perish  not  with  the  using. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  nature  still  fondly  cleaves  to 
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the  uorld,  and  the  things  of  it,  as  the  only  source 
of  joy.  I  know  how  backward  the  heart  ever  is  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  God  while  it  contradicts 
our  present  experience.  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  sense  by  the  views  of  faith. 
But  let  the  multitudes  of  those  who  suffer  in  ex- 
treme anguish,  and  of  those  whose  sufferings  are 
too  acute  for  nature  to  survive,  teach  those  whom 
the  word  of  God  instructs  in  vain.  Let  them  see 
what  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  what  may  be  their 
lot.  Now  they  may  be  flourishing  in  health  and 
strength,  blooming  in  honour  and  wealth.  But 
did  you  never  see  the  tree  full  of  blossoms  stripped 
at  once  and  blasted  by  a  sudden  blight !  So  are 
the  youthful  sometimes  struck  :  so  are  the  proud 
and  mighty  often  brought  down.  I  wish  only  that 
you  should  have,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  such 
a  resource,  that,  with  Job,  you  may  say,  *'  The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  I  want  you  only  to 
receive  the  stroke  with  patient  submission,  and  to 
say,  "  I  thank  God,  I  sorrow  not  as  those  that 
have  no  hope."  Would  to  God  those  whose  tears 
are  their  meat  day  and  night,  might  know  that 
there  is  a  way  of  weeping  as  though  they  wept  not, 
of  bearing  sorrow  without  being  overcome  by  it. 
The  knowledge  of  eternal  things  in  and  through 
Christ  can  give  you  this.      In  vain  will  you  seek 
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it  from  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  Christ, 
and  in  communion  with  him.  His  peace  is  such 
as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Let 
me,  then,  my  brethren,  exhort  you  all ;  for  you  are 
all  liable  to  sufferings ;  let  me  especially  exhort 
you  who  are  under  the  stroke  of  affliction  or  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  to  embrace  that  Gospel  which 
the  beloved  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven 
to  make  known  to  man.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
seek  acquaintance  with  God  by  faith  and  by  prayer. 
So  will  you  be  able  to  glory  in  tribulations.  So 
will  you  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable ;  while, 
amidst  all  the  troubles  of  life,  you  look  for  and 
hasten  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  with  him^of  perfect  felicity. 
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